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Stetson  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution.  The  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  age,  color,  sex,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  national/ethnic  origin,  or  disability  in  administration  of 
its  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  educational  policies  and  programs,  athletic 
programs,  or  in  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  its  faculty  and  staff. 

Stetson  is  an  independent  private  university,  controlled  by  a  self-elected  Board  of  Trustees.  Stetson  is 
accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (1866 
Southern  Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia  30033-4097;  telephone  number  404-679-4500)  to  award  bachelor's, 
master's,  and  Educational  Specialist  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences;  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration;  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  School  of  Music;  the  Juris 
Doctor  and  Master  of  Laws  degrees  in  the  College  of  Law;  and  a  joint  J.D.-M.B.A.  degree.  Stetson's  main 
campus  in  DeLand  houses  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  the 
School  of  Music;  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration,  offering  graduate  programs  in  business, 
education,  and  counseling,  undergraduate  degree  completion  program  in  general  business  administration, 
and  professional  development  programs  in  education,  finance,  business,  and  technology,  is  located  in 
Celebration;  and  the  College  of  Law  is  in  Gulfport,  with  an  additional  campus  in  Tampa.  Each  school  and 
college  is  supervised  academically  by  its  own  Dean. 

The  University's  programs  are  accredited  by  AACSB  International-The  Association  to  Advance 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational  Programs,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music,  and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  or  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  Florida  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Florida,  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  Southern  University 
Conference. 

This  edition  of  the  Stetson  Bulletin,  edited  by  Jane  Bradford,  supersedes  all  others.  The  contents  do  not 
constitute  a  contract.  The  faculty  and  trustees  of  Stetson  University  reserve  the  right  to  change,  modify, 
revoke,  or  add  to  the  University's  academic,  financial,  or  student  requirements  or  regulations  at  any  time, 
without  prior  notice.  The  provisions  of  this  Bulletin  apply  to  the  DeLand  and  Celebration  campuses.  Cover 
design  is  by  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  and  Communications. 

For  information  concerning  the  College  of  Law,  write  to  the  Admissions  Office,  Stetson  University 
College  of  Law,  1401  61st  Street  South,  Gulfport,  Florida  33707.  The  phone  number  of  the  College  of  Law 
is  727-562-7800.  Visit  the  College  of  Law  on  the  Web  at  www.law.stetson.edu  for  more  information.  For 
information  about  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration,  write  to  Program  Assistant,  Stetson 
University  Center,  800  Celebration  Avenue,  Suite  104,  Celebration,  Florida  34747  or  call  321-939-7600. 
Visit  the  Web  site  at  www.stetson.edu/celebration  tor  more  information. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Stetson  University  is  a  small,  independent  university  in  the  heart  of  Central  Florida.  Founded  in  1883  as 
Florida's  first  private  university.  Stetson  today  has  two  campuses  and  two  satellite  centers  along  the 
Interstate  4  corridor.  The  College  or  Arts  &  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration  and  School  of 
Music  are  on  the  historic  campus  in  DeLand,  which  is  a  progressive,  community-minded  city  between 
Daytona  Beach  and  Orlando.  The  university  also  includes  the  College  of  Law  in  Gulfport/St.  Petersburg, 
the  lampa  I  an  (  enter,  and  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration  in  the  Orlando  area.  Each  of  her 
colleges  and  schools  is  ranked  among  the  best  in  national  college  guides,  and  each  has  achieved  distinction 
through  special  programs  and  prestigious  accreditations. 

Stetson  University's  mission  is  to  provide  a  transformational  education  in  a  creative  community  where 
learning  and  values  meet.  Stetson  is  committed  to  scholarship  and  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  and  seeks  to 
foster  in  students  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  prepare  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as 
individuals,  informed  citizens,  and  responsible  participants  in  their  local  communities  and  the  world. 

Stetsons  academic  disciplines  are  unified  by  a  profound  commitment  to  teaching,  values,  and  social 
responsibility;  interdisciplinary  programs;  and  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  excellence.  The  heart  of  the 
academic  enterprise-  is  led  by  her  outstanding  faculty.  The  teaching-learning  process  focuses  on  the  whole 
person,  sustaining  deep  engagement  and  dialogue  among  students  and  faculty,  and  active  forms  of 
citizenship  and  social  justice-based  community  engagement.  The  undergraduate  student-faculty  ratio  is 
1 1-to-l ,  which  allows  students  and  faculty  to  engage  in  intensive,  interactive  teaching-learning  activities. 

Stetson  University  grew  from  the  dream  of  New  York  entrepreneur  and  DeLand  city  founder  Henry  A. 
DeLand.  He  launched  Stetson  University  in  1883  as  DeLand  Academy,  and  the  state  of  Florida  chartered  it 
as  DeLand  University  in  1887.  The  name  was  changed  in  1889  to  honor  John  B.  Stetson,  a  Philadelphia 
hat  manufacturer  and  philanthropist  who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  resources  to  the  university. 

It  is  an  honor  to  begin  my  first  year  as  President  of  Stetson  University  this  academic  year  2009-2010. 
Having  just  completed  her  1 2=>th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Stetson  embraces  her  heritage  and  history,  but 
clearly  continues  to  change  and  grow  as  she  moves  forward.  I  look  forward  to  exploring  Stetson  University 
along  with  you! 

Wendy  B.  Libby,  Ph.D.,  President 


Stetson  University 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  UNIVERSITY 
WHERE  LEARNING  AND  VALUES  MEET 

I.  Educational  Mission 

Our  mission  at  Stetson  University  is  to  provide  an  excellent  education  in  a  creative 
community  where  learning  and  values  meet,  and  to  foster  in  students  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  will  prepare  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as  informed  citizens  of  local 
communities  and  the  world. 

At  Stetson,  the  art  of  teaching  is  practiced  through  programs  solidly  grounded  in  a  tradition 
of  liberal  learning  that  stimulates  critical  thinking,  imaginative  inquiry,  creative  expression,  and 
lively  intellectual  debate.  The  art  of  learning  is  enhanced  through  small  interactive  classes,  close 
student-faculty  alliances,  and  collaborative  approaches  that  provide  the  foundation  for 
rewarding  careers  and  advanced  study  in  selective  graduate  and  professional  programs.  We 
embrace  diverse  methodologies  to  foster  effective  communication,  information  and 
technological  literacy,  and  aesthetic  appreciation.  We  encourage  the  development  of  informed 
convictions,  independent  judgment,  and  lifelong  commitments  to  learning  that  are 
characteristic  features  of  the  enlightened  citizen.  In  bringing  together  learning  and  values,  the 
University  encourages  all  of  its  members  to  demonstrate  personal  integrity;  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  spiritual  dimension  of  life;  to  embrace  leadership  in  an  increasingly 
complex,  interdependent,  and  technological  world;  and  to  commit  to  active  forms  of  social 
responsibility. 

II.  Values  and  Vision 

From  its  founding,  Stetson  University  has  affirmed  the  importance  of  spiritual  life  and  the 
quest  for  truth  in  its  educational  mission.  The  University  motto,  Pro  Deo  et  Veritate  ("For  God 
and  Truth"),  is  a  symbol  of  this  commitment,  and  it  expresses  our  determination  to  integrate  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  education  with  the  search  for  meaning  in  our  lives  and  in  our  communities. 
Chartered  as  an  independent  and  comprehensive  university,  Stetson  has  had  an  historical 
relationship  with  the  Christian  community  and  the  Baptist  denominations.  That  relationship 
has  shaped  our  commitment  to  build  an  inclusive  community.  Today,  the  University  includes 
persons  from  diverse  religious,  ethnic,  cultural,  economic,  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  It  is 
thus  from  varying  perspectives  that  members  of  the  University  community  have  joined  together 
to  affirm  collectively: 

•  The  centrality  of  knowledge,  examined  ideas,  and  independent  judgment  in  the  life  of  an 
educated  person; 

•  The  inherent  dignity,  worth,  and  equality  of  all  persons; 

•  The  importance  of  community  in  human  life; 

•  The  role  of  religious  and  spiritual  quests  for  meaning  in  human  experience; 

•  The  value  of  diverse  persons  and  differing  ideas  in  an  educational  community; 

•  The  responsibility  we  share  to  work  toward  social  justice; 

•  The  necessity  for  decisions  to  be  guided  by  ethics  and  social  responsibility;  and 

•  The  obligation  of  individuals  and  communities  to  act  as  responsible  stewards  of  the  natural 
environment. 

In  our  curriculum  and  co-curricular  activities,  then,  we  strive  to  infuse  liberal  education  with 
the  values  of  religious  and  spiritual  life,  ethical  decision-making,  human  diversity  and 
commonality,  gender  equity,  community  service,  and  environmental  responsibility.  We  aspire  to 


develop  distinctive,  innovative,  and  interdisciplinary  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  that 
are  centered  on  vigorous  intellectual  inquiry,  informed  by  these  values,  increasingly  global  in 
perspective,  and  worthy  of  local  and  national  recognition. 

III.  Heritage  and  Character 

Florida's  first  private  university,  Stetson  University  was  founded  in  1 883  by  Henry  A. 
DeLand,  a  New  York  philanthropist,  as  DeLand  Academy.  In  1887,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida  enacted  the  Charter  of  DeLand  University  as  an  independent  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  University's  name  was  changed  in  1889  to  honor  John  B.  Stetson,  the 
nationally-known  hat  manufacturer  who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  means  to  advance  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  the  institution,  and  who  served,  with  Mr.  DeLand  and  others,  as  a 
founding  trustee  of  the  University.  The  first  charter  stated  the  object  of  the  University  should  be 
"to  promote  the  general  interests  of  education,  and  to  qualify  its  students  to  engage  in  the 
learned  professions  or  other  employments  of  society,  and  to  discharge  honorably  and  usefully  the 
various  duties  of  life."  Stetson's  first  president,  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes,  clearly  described  the 
commitment  to  teaching  that  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  University  throughout  its  history: 

"Buildings,  libraries  and  apparatus  are  good  and  give  added  power,  but  the  vital  contact  of 
students  with  a  vigorous  and  stimulating  mind  and  heart  —  this  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
successful  education  .  .  .  The  most  important  thing  is  to  find  men  and  women  of  large  heart 
and  mind,  apt  to  teach  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and  stimulating  power ...  to  develop  in  the 
student  the  habit  of  independent  judgment  —  of  investigating  statements  and  principles  for 
oneself,  and  thus  for  oneself  discover  their  truth  or  falsity." 

Today,  Stetson  University  is  a  non-sectarian,  comprehensive,  private  university  composed  of 
individually  strong  undergraduate  programs  in  various  colleges  and  schools,  and  a  selected  group 
of  academically  distinctive  graduate,  professional,  and  continuing  education  programs.  We  seek 
academically  talented  individuals  with  leadership  potential  and  records  of  personal  growth  and 
community  service.  We  promote  and  support  scholarly  and  creative  activity  among  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  as  a  means  to  enhance  learning,  teaching,  and  professional  development,  and  as 
a  contribution  to  the  broader  base  of  knowledge. 

The  University  Values  Council 

Stetson  University  centers  its  academic,  campus  life,  and  service  programs  on  a  rigorous 
examination  of  the  values  that  support  meaningful  lives.  The  University  Values  Council  was 
created  in  1998  to  lead  this  campus  conversation  about  values  and  commitment  to  action  in  key 
areas.  Council  members  include  the  Chairs  of  seven  strategic  councils  who  have  planning 
responsibility  for  the  commitments  identified  in  the  University's  statement  of  "Values  and 
Vision": 

•  Religious  and  Spiritual  Life  Council 

•  Ethical  Decision-Making  Council 

•  Diversity  Council 

•  Gender  Equity  Council 

•  Environmental  Responsibility  Council 

•  Community  Engagement  Council 

•  Health  and  Wellness  Council 

Each  of  these  Councils  draws  on  and  in  turn  supports  Stetson's  academic  programs,  and  each 
welcomes  the  participation  of  all  students,  faculty,  and  stafTwho  have  an  active  interest  in  an 
examination  of  values  in  academic  study  and  through  personal  or  institutional  practices.  For 
additional  information  about  the  Values  Council,  its  seven  constituent  councils  and  related 
academic  programs,  and  current  initiatives,  contact  Dr.  Dixon  Sutherland,  Department  of 
Religious  Studies. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Applications  for  Stetson  University  should  be  submitted  early  in  the  first  semester  of  the  high 
school  senior  year.  The  priority  filing  date  for  applications  for  the  fall  semester  is  March  1 5;  for 
the  spring  semester  is  January  1 ;  for  the  summer  session  is  May  1 .  Applications  received  after 
those  dates  will  be  considered  on  a  space-available  basis. 

To  obtain  an  application,  please  visit  the  Stetson  University  Web  site  at  vvrww.stetson.edu,  call 
(800)  688-0101,  or  e-mail  admissions@stetson.edu.  Use  of  the  Common  Application  or  College 
Link  is  also  encouraged. 

Application  Process 

First-year  applicants  must  submit  the  following: 

1 .  Completed  application,  and  $40.00  application  fee,  which  is  non-refundable 

2.  Writing  sample 

3.  Secondary  school  transcript 

4.  SAT  or  ACT  testing  scores  (writing  sections  of  SAT  or  ACT  are  recommended  but  not 
required) 

5.  Counselor  or  Teacher  recommendation 

Music  students  must  also  satisfactorily  complete  an  audition. 

The  SAT  or  ACT  should  be  taken  late  in  the  junior  year  and  again  early  in  the  fall  of  the 
senior  year.  For  information  about  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT),  you  may  write:  College 
Board  ATP,  Post  Office  Box  6200,  Princeton,  NJ  08541-6200  or  call  (609)  771-7600.  For 
information  about  the  American  College  Testing  program  (ACT)  you  may  write:  ACT,  Post 
Office  Box  441,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240  or  call  (319)  337-1000.  Your  high  school  guidance 
counselor  will  also  have  information  about  standardized  testing. 

First- Year  Admissions  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive.  Stetson  seeks  students  with  the  potential  to 
contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  University's  diverse  range  of  academic  and  co-curricular 
programs.  Admissions  decisions  are  based  upon  the  following: 

1 .  Academic  record,  including  course  selection  and  grade  point  average 

2.  Standardized  testing 

3.  Applicant's  writing  sample 

4.  Demonstrated  leadership  potential,  co-curricular  and  service-related  activities,  and  the 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  University  community  in  some  special  way 

The  Academic  Record 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  applicants  must  satisfactorily  complete  a  college  preparatory 
program  in  high  school.  Because  high  school  programs  and  grading  systems  vary  widely,  the 
secondary  school  program  cannot  be  rigidly  prescribed.  Under  special  circumstances,  some 
students  may  be  admitted  to  the  General  Studies  Program  by  the  University  Admissions 
Committee.  Students  so  admitted  must  successfully  complete  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Studies  Program  to  declare  a  major  in  a  college  or  school.  However,  the  Admissions  Committee 
is  most  interested  in  the  student  with  solid  academic  achievement  in  five  or  more  college 


preparatory  courses  each  of  the  four  years  of  high  school.  Minimum  preparation  must  include 
the  following: 

1 .  Four  years  of  English 

2.  At  least  three  years  of  math,  including  Algebra  I,  Geometry,  and  Algebra  II 

3.  Three  years  of  natural  science 

4.  Two  years  of  social  science 

5.  Two  consecutive  years  of  a  modern  language  (American  Sign  Language  is  not  recognized  as 
a  modern  language) 

Suitable  college  preparatory  electives  will  complete  the  applicant's  program.  A  grade  point 
average  of  better  than  3.0  is  typical  for  students  accepted  to  Stetson.  International  students 
should  note  specific  steps  for  application  listed  later  in  this  section. 


Admissions  Notification — Early  Decision 

An  Early  Decision  option  is  available  to  well  qualified  potential  first-year  students  who 
designate  Stetson  as  their  first  choice.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  for  Early  Decision 
for  the  fall  semester  is  November  1.  The  Early  Decision  Plan  of  Stetson  University  is  intended  to 
serve  those  students  with  strong  high,  school  records,  rank  in  class,  grade  point  average,  SAT  or 
ACT  scores,  and  special  potential  to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  Stetson  University. 

The  Early  Decision  applicant  must  sign  a  contract  indicating  (1)  his  or  her  intention  to  apply 
as  an  Early  Decision  candidate,  (2)  that  Stetson  is  the  institution  of  first  choice,  and  (3)  that  if 
accepted,  he  or  she  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  enrollment  deposit  and  will  enroll  at  Stetson 
University.  This  statement  is  a  contract  between  the  applicant  and  the  University,  certifying  that 
upon  admission  to  Stetson,  applications  to  other  schools  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  student  will 
attend  Stetson.  Parents  and  secondary  school  counselors  sign  this  contract  as  well. 

Early  Decision  candidates  will  be  notified  before  November  25.  Students  offered  early 
admission  are  expected  to  commit  to  the  University  within  three  weeks  of  the  notice  of 
admission  by  payment  of  a  non-refundable  deposit.  Students  completing  a  Financial  Aid  Early 
Estimator  Worksheet  will  receive  a  letter  estimating  all  eligible  financial  assistance.  Early 
Decision  eliminates  apprehension  about  college  acceptance.  Likewise,  the  student  has  a  housing 
preference  and  is  given  preferential  treatment  throughout  the  admission  process. 


Early  Entry 

Occasionally,  high  school  underclassmen  are  interested  in  attending  Stetson  as  full  time 
students  prior  to  their  high  school  graduation.  Such  students  may  be  considered  for  admission  if 
their  secondary  school  work  is  exemplary;  standardized  tests  show  great  academic  potential;  and 
an  interview  with  the  Dean  of  Admissions  indicates  that  the  student  is  mature  and  able  to 
handle  the  academic  as  well  as  social  challenges  of  college.  Such  students  must  submit  the  same 
materials  required  of  all  first-year  student  applications.  NOTE:  It  is  important  for  Early  Entry 
candidates  to  be  aware  that  students  who  enter  college  without  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED 
are  ineligible  for  all  state  and  federal  financial  assistance. 

Enrollment  Deposit 

Accepted  students  who  plan  to  attend  Stetson  are  required  to  make  an  enrollment  deposit  to 
indicate  an  intention  to  enroll.  The  non-refundable  deposit  is  $400  for  the  student  who  will 
live  on  campus  and  $200  for  the  student  who  will  commute  to  the  Stetson  campus.  Freshmen. 
sophomores,  and  juniors  (as  determined  by  credits  earned)  are  required  to  live  on  campus  unless 
they  plan  to  live  with  their  immediate  families  in  the  DeLand  area,  or  meet  other  criteria  ol  the 


exemption  policy.  These  criteria  are  listed  on  the  Intent  to  Enroll  form  which  the  student 
receives  upon  admission  to  the  University.  Please  note  that  this  policy  may  change  after  the 
printing  of  this  publication. 

The  enrollment  deposit  for  the  Early  Decision  candidate  is  due  21  days  following 
acceptance  and  is  not  refundable. 

The  enrollment  deposit  for  the  Regular  Decision  candidate  is  due  on  or  before  May  1. 
Candidates  who  are  accepted  after  May  1  and  plan  to  attend  Stetson  are  expected  to  pay  the 
enrollment  deposit  within  three  weeks  after  acceptance.  The  Enrollment  Deposit  is  not 
refundable.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  pay  the  deposit  as  early  as  possible  after  acceptance 
because  housing  preferences  are  honored  based  upon  receipt  date  of  this  deposit. 

TRANSFERS 

Applications  to  transfer  for  the  fall  semester  should  be  submitted  by  March  15.  After  that 
date,  applicants  will  be  considered  on  a  space-available  basis.  Transfers  may  also  enter  in  the 
spring  semester  (deadline  is  December  15),  and  in  the  summer  session  (deadline  is  May  1). 

Transfer  candidates  will  receive  notification  of  admission  on  a  rolling  basis  upon  completion 
of  the  application. 

To  obtain  an  application,  please  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Stetson  University,  421 
N.  Woodland  Blvd.,  Unit  8378,  DeLand,  Florida  32723  or  call  (386)  822-7100  or  (800) 
688-0101.  An  on-line  application  is  available  at  our  Web  site  at  www.stetson.edu. 

Transfer  Application  Process 

Transfer  applicants  must  submit  the  following: 

1.  Completed  application,  including  a  personal  statement.  Information  given  in  the  personal 
statement  is  very  crucial  to  the  admissions  decision  if  the  applicant  is  not  currently 
attending  college  full-time. 

2.  $40.00  application  fee  which  is  nonrefundable 

3.  Final  high  school  transcript  and  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended 

4.  SAT  or  ACT  testing  results  (if  transferring  to  Stetson  University  with  fewer  than  30 
credits) 

5.  Recommendation  from  employer  if  currently  employed 

Music  students  must  also  satisfactorily  complete  an  audition. 

Admissions  Requirements 

A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  to  Stetson  University  must 

1 .  Have  completed  a  semester  of  academic  work  at  a  regionally  accredited  college  or 
university  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  not  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  high  school 

2.  Be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  or  be  readmitted  at  the  last  institution 
attended,  unless  all  work  has  been  completed  or  the  student  has  graduated  from  that 
institution 

3.  Have  earned  at  least  a  C  cumulative  grade  point  average  (2.0  on  a  4.0  scale)  in  a  college 
parallel  program.  Most  successful  transfer  candidates  have  earned  at  least  a  3.0  grade-point 
average. 

4.  Meet  all  criteria  for  first-year  admission  if  less  than  30  college-level  credits  have  been 
earned 

Stetson  University  honors  suspensions  of  the  last  institution,  and  credit  will  not  be  awarded 
for  work  taken  during  the  suspension  period. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  provide  the  Vice  President  of  Enrollment 


Management  at  Stetson  University  with  official  transcripts  of  work  completed  from  all  colleges 
attended.  Concealment  of  previous  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  is  cause  for  cancellation 
of  admission  and  registration. 

Transfer  of  Credits 

( Iredit  will  be  allowed  for  those  courses  in  which  the  student  has  earned  a  grade  of  C  (not 
C-)  or  better  and  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  Stetson  University.  Evaluation  of 
credit  will  be  done  on  an  individual  basis,  and  a  copy  of  that  evaluation  will  be  mailed  to  the 
candidate  after  admission  to  the  University  has  been  granted. 

Credits  transferred  are  included  in  the  total  credits  the  student  has  earned,  but  the  grades  are 
not  transferred  and  do  not  affect  the  students  grade  point  average  at  Stetson.  However,  all 
courses  taken  at  all  institutions  are  used  in  computing  graduating  academic  honors.  (See  the 
Academic  Honors  section  under  Academic  Policies.) 

A  course  completed  elsewhere  at  the  first  year  or  sophomore  year  (100  or  200)  level  that  is 
taught  at  Stetson  at  the  upper-division  level  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  a  junior-  or  senior-level 
(30()  or  400)  requirement  even  if  the  title  of  the  course  is  the  same  or  seems  similar.  A  student 
may  not  receive  credit  for  both  courses. 

Community  Colleges  (2-year,  lower-division  institutions) 

Students  may  expect  to  receive  up  to  60  credits  lor  courses  satisfactorily  completed  at 
regionally  accredited  two-year  colleges,  provided  that  the  grade  earned  is  C  (not  C-)  or  better, 
and  the  courses  were  generally  accepted  at  the  same  level  in  a  bachelor's  degree  program  at 
Stetson.  Appropriate  Stetson  colleges  or  schools  and  departments  will  determine  the 
applicability  of  these  credits  to  specific  degree  requirements. 

Articulation  Agreements  with  Community  Colleges 

Stetson  University  welcomes  applications  from  qualified  candidates  from  all  regionally 
accredited  community  colleges.  Formal  Articulation  Agreements  exist  between  Stetson  and  the 
Florida  state  community  colleges.  Students  with  an  earned  Associates  of  Arts  degree  from  a 
Florida  community  college  will  receive  60  credits  from  Stetson.  Applicants  from  other 
community  colleges  are  also  welcome. 

Four- Year  Colleges  or  Universities 

Students  may  expect  to  receive  credit  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed  at  regionally 
accredited  senior  institutions,  provided  the  grade  earned  is  C  (not  C-)  or  better  and  that  they 
were  courses  generally  accepted  at  the  same  level  in  a  bachelors  degree  program  at  Stetson. 
Appropriate  Stetson  colleges  or  schools  and  departments  will  determine  the  applicability  of  these 
credits  to  specific  degree  requirements. 

[b  earn  a  Stetson  degree,  students  must  complete  at  least  hall  ol  the  total  credits  required  for 
the  degree  at  Stetson  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

Stetson  encourages  applications  from  international  students.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  regular  admissions  requirements  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  by  scoring  no  less 
than  550  on  the  paper-based,  80  on  the  Internet-based,  or  213  on  the  computer-based  lest  of 
English  .is  a  foreign  language  (T.O.E.F.1  .)  ol  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Admission  of  international  students  is  based  primarily  on  records  ol  previous  achievement.  The 
Admissions  Committee  will  not  admit  students  who  are  not  proficient  in  English  and 
whose  records  do  not  indicate  potential  successful  academic  performance  at  Stetson. 

Alter  receiving  application  papers  from  the  Admissions  (. Office,  a  student  should  proceed  as 
follows: 


1.  Complete  and  submit  the  personal  application  with  the  $50  (U.S.)  nonrefundable 
application  fee 

2.  Submit  results  of  theT.O.E.F.L. 

3.  Provide  secondary  school  transcripts  and  a  certified  English  translation  of  these  transcripts 

4.  Submit  results  of  the  ACT  or  SAT  testing,  if  available 

5.  Submit  the  completed  Medical  History  Report,  which  must  be  signed  by  a  parent  or 
guardian 

6.  Submit  the  International  Student  Certification  of  Finances.  The  University  has  limited 
financial  assistance  funds  for  international  students. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  college  credit  to  Stetson  University  must  also  provide  the  following: 

1 .  An  official  transcript  from  all  universities  attended 

2.  A  certified  English  translation  of  those  transcripts 

When  all  of  these  documents  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions,  421  N.  Woodland 
Blvd.,  Unit  8378,  DeLand,  Florida  32723  USA,  Stetson  University  will  determine  the 
appropriate  transfer  credit  to  be  awarded. 

Fees 

International  students  are  required  to  make  an  enrollment  deposit  of  $2,000,  of  which  $400 
is  non-refundable,  toward  their  cost  of  study  at  Stetson.  This  deposit  must  be  received  before  the 
Form  1-20  "Certificate  of  Eligibility"  is  issued  by  the  University  and  returned  to  the  student  for 
his  or  her  application  for  a  student  visa. 

Insurance 

International  students  are  required  by  U.S.  immigration  law  to  have  health  insurance 
coverage  or  to  obtain  it  here  in  the  U.S.  Information  is  available  at  the  Center  for 
International  Education. 

EXEMPTION  AND  PLACEMENT  POLICIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  exemption  and  placement  examinations.  Those  who  have 
not  taken  Advanced  Placement  examinations  in  high  school  may  seek  exemption  by  taking  the 
College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  which  are  available  monthly,  or  by  taking 
departmental  exemption  examinations  which  are  offered  periodically  in  several  basic  areas,  as  are 
placement  tests  in  foreign  languages.  Applications  for  CLEP  or  departmental  exams  and  further 
information  about  either  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office  in  the  College  or  Schools. 

Advanced  Placement  Programs  Credit  toward  a  college  degree  is  granted  those  who  achieve 
scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  test. 
Exceptions: 

In  the  case  of  AP  Calculus  AB,  credit  for  MATH  14 1Q  (4  credits)  will  be  given  for  a 

score  of  4  or  5. 
In  the  case  of  AP  Calculus  BC,  credit  for  MATH  14 1Q  (4  credits)  will  be  given  for  a 
score  of  3. 
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In  the  case  of  AP  Calculus  BC,  credit  for  MATH  14 1Q  and  MATH  142Q  (8  credits)  will 

be  given  for  a  score  of  4  or  5. 
In  the  case  of  AP  Chemistry,  credit  for  CHEM  1 4 1 P  (4  credits)  will  be  given  for  a  score 
of  at  least  3;  credit  for  CHEM  141 P  &  142P  (8  credits)  will  be  given  for  a  score  of  at 
least  4. 
In  the  case  of  AP  English  Language/Composition,  credit  for  ENGL101  (4  credits)  will  be 
given  for  a  score  of  at  least  4.  Students  may  also  attempt  the  English  departmental 
exemption  exam. 
Scores  of  3,  2,  or  1  will  not  earn  credit  but  may  permit  waiving  a  course  as  a  prerequisite  to 
advanced  work,  upon  written  recommendation  of  the  department  chair  concerned.  Advanced 
Placement  allows  students  a  wider  range  of  course  choices  and  may  reduce  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  earn  an  undergraduate  degree. 

For  AP  exams  not  listed  in  this  table  or  for  specific  questions  about  placement  and  credit, 
please  see  the  the  Registrar's  Web  site  http://www.stetson.edu/registrar/APandIB.php  ,  the 
University  Registrar,  the  chair  of  the  appropriate  Stetson  department,  or  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Departmental  exams  are  available  in  some  areas  to  fine-tune  placement  and 
credit  decisions. 

International  Baccalaureate  Program:  Recognizing  their  commitment  to  academic 
excellence,  Stetson  University  awards  credit  and  advanced  standing  to  students  who  complete 
the  IB  Diploma  with  scores  of  5  and  above  on  their  subject  exams.  Credit  may  also  be  offered 
for  scores  of  5  and  above  on  standard  level  exams. 
Exceptions: 

In  the  case  of  Biology  and  Chemistry  higher-level  exams,  credit  will  be  given  for  a  score  of 
at  least  4.  See  the  Registrars  Web  site  for  more  detailed  information: 
http://www.stetson.edu/registrar/APandIB.php. 
For  IB  exams  not  listed  in  this  table  or  for  specific  questions  about  placement  and  credit, 
please  see  the  University  Registrar,  the  chair  of  the  appropriate  Stetson  department,  or  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Departmental  exams  are  available  in  some  areas  to  fine-tune 
placement  and  credit  decisions. 

CLEP:  Credit  may  be  earned  through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  of  the  College 
Board.  Contact  the  University  Registrar  for  more  information  on  CLEP. 

Departmental  Exemption  Tests'.  Departmental  exemption  examinations  are  offered 
periodically  in  several  basic  areas,  as  are  placement  tests  in  modern  languages.  Information  about 
these  exemption  tests  may  be  obtained  horn  departmental  offices  or  Deans'  offices. 
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EXPENSES 

University  Undergraduate  Expenses  —  2009-2010 

Tuition  (9  months)    $29,880 

General  Fee 1 ,044 

Student  Life  Fee    250 

Technology  Fee 596 

Residence  Halls  (average)    5,014 

Board  (maximum  meal  plan)    3,920 

Total $40,704* 

*Plus  the  cost  of  books,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 

Undergraduate  Tuition  per  Credit 

(eight  or  fewer  credits  per  semester) $914 

Audit  Fee  Tuition  Per  Credit  (Fall  &  Spring) $300 

There  is  a  one-time  orientation  fee  of  $100  for  all  new  full-time  students  and  $50  for  all  new 
part-time  students. 

Summer  Expenses 

Undergraduate  Summer  School  2009  Tuition  Per  Credit    $690 

Audit  Fee  Tuition  Per  Credit  (Summer)    $1 50 

Summer  Meal  Points  (available  in  $50  increments  +  6.5%  sales  tax) 

Summer  Housing  UVA  2  bedroom**    Monthly  Rate 

Summer  Housing  UVA  4  bedroom**   Monthly  Rate 

**  $250  Security  Deposit  Required,  check  or  credit,  no  cash 

DeLand  Campus  Graduate  Expenses  (all  programs) 

Tuition  Per  Credit     $610 

Business  Administration  Tuition  Per  Credit    $625 

Celebration  Campus  Expenses 
Graduate 

Teacher  Education — Tuition  Per  Credit    $610 

Counselor  Education — Tuition  Per  Credit    $610 

Business  Administration — Tuition  Per  Credit $725 

Undergraduate 

Degree  Completion/Executive  Passport $550 

J.D./M.BA. 

Tuition  Per  Credit     $750 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  the  above  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Enrollment  Deposit 

Upon  notification  of  acceptance,  all  admitted  students  intending  to  enroll,  except  auditors, 
are  required  to  pay  an  enrollment  deposit  of  $400.  For  commuting  students  the  deposit  is  $200. 
This  deposit  is  due  on  or  before  May  1  or  within  three  weeks  of  notification  of  admission  for 
those  students  admitted  after  May  1 .  The  deposit  is  applied  to  the  student's  account  within  the 
same  school  year  for  which  the  deposit  is  requested.  Residence  hall  rooms  are  assigned  in  order 
of  receipt  of  the  enrollment  deposit.  Detailed  information  with  room  rents  and  descriptions  may 
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be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Residential  Life.  Further  information  concerning  residence  hall 
policies  and  facilities  can  be  found  in  the  Residence  Hall  Guidebook. 

Identification  Cards  (ID  Cards) 

ID  cards  are  issued  for  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  These  cards  are  used 
for  meals,  cultural  credits,  student  discounts  at  local  vendors,  to  check  out  books  in  the  library, 
to  purchase  parking  decals,  in  some  instances  as  a  declining  balance  card,  and  much  more.  If  this 
card  is  lost  or  stolen  it  must  be  reported  to  the  ID/Meal  Card  office  immediately.  There  is  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  re-print  (no  matter  the  reason).  This  charge  can  be  paid  for  using  the 
student's  points  in  their  flex  account,  cash,  check,  or  debit/credit  card  (Visa,  MasterCard, 
AM  EX,  or  Discover). 

Meal  Plan  Selection  and  Pricing 

Stetson  University  Dining  Services  knows  the  hectic  life  of  a  college  student.  It  can  be 
difficult  to  squeeze  in  a  proper  meal  between  classes  and  activities,  but  we're  here  to  help.  Our 
dining  locations  are  near  the  dorms  and  classrooms  with  hours  starting  at  7:00  am  and  as  late  as 
12:00  am.  We  understand  that  each  student  has  different  needs  and  eating  habits.  We  have 
implemented  a  food  nutrition  analysis  program,  are  offering  more  low-fat  as  well  as  vegetarian 
and  vegan  meals,  created  more  flexibility  with  meal  plans,  and  continue  to  maintain  the  highest 
level  of  quality  food  and  customer  service. 

MEAL  PLANS:  Stetson  University  Dining  Services  has  several  different  meal  plan  options  to 
best  fit  your  dining  habits.  When  choosing  your  plan,  it  is  important  to  remember  factors  like 
your  class  schedule  and  eating  habits  (especially  frequency  and  quantity).  Plans  will  begin  at 
orientation  and  will  end  at  final  exams  in  each  semester.  There  will  be  dates  when  meal  plans  are 
not  in  effect  (nor  will  you  be  charged  for  them),  such  as  holidays,  that  will  be  posted  at  a  later 
date.  Please  reference  all  available  meal  plans  below  or  contact  Dining  Services  at  386-822-7782 
for  clarification. 

Each  meal  plan  comes  with  an  allotment  of  meals  for  the  week  (19,  15,  17,  13,  10  or  7).  The 
week  starts  on  Friday  and  ends  Thursday  evening,  therefore  every  Friday  morning  the  plan  will 
reset  with  the  appropriate  amount  of  meals.  Each  time  a  student  dines  at  one  of  our  locations,  a 
meal  is  deducted  from  the  account.  A  meal  will  consist  of  one  entree  (i.e.  Chicken  Parmesan, 
Savory  Beef  stew,  Sir  Fry  to  order,  Pizza,  panini  sandwich,  Quiche),  four  side  items  (  i.e.  fresh 
broccoli,  creamy  garlic  mashed  potato,  salads,  steamed  veggies,  homemade  soups,  desserts  from 
our  bake  shop),  and  unlimited  fountain  beverages  to  name  just  a  few.  In  the  Hat  Rack,  featuring 
Einstein's  Bagels,  Freshens  Smoothies,  and  the  On  Line  Grill,  a  menu  combo  (  i.e.  burger,  fries, 
and  a  drink;  Tasty  Turkey  sandwich  and  a  drink)  will  be  a  meal  equivalent. 

The  meal  plans  also  come  with  a  pre-determined  amount  of  HatterBucks  for  the  semester.  One 
HatterBuck  is  equivalent  to  one  dollar.  These  are  spendable  dollars  that  can  be  used  in  the 
Commons,  Hat  Rack,  Starbucks  Coffee  Kiosk,  Catering,  Athletic  Concessions,  on  campus 
convenience  store.  Stetson  Station  Coffee  House,  or  for  late  night  pizza  deliver)'.  At  the  end  of 
the  fall  semester  any  HatterBucks  left  will  roll  over  to  the  spring  term.  At  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester  any  that  are  left  will  not  roll  over  nor  are  they  refundable.  No  matter  what  plan  is 
selected,  additional  HatterBucks  can  be  added  at  any  time.  After  the  Registrar's  drop/add  period 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  additional  points  cannot  be  billed  to  the  student  account  and 
must  be  paid  for  in  cash,  check,  or  with  Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express  or  Discover. 

Resident  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  are  required  to  participate  in  the  dining  service 
program.  University  Village  Apartment  residents  are  exempt  Irom  the  required  meal  plan. 
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Meal  Plans  Per  Semester  (2009-2010  academic  year) 

Price  per  plan 
Includes  6.5%  sales  tax 

A.  1 9  meals  per  week  plus  $50  HatterBucks $1 ,960 

B.  15  meals  per  week  plus  $175  HatterBucks $1,960 

C.  17  meals  per  week  plus  $50  HatterBucks $1,710 

D.  13  meals  per  week  plus  $175  HatterBucks $1,710 

E.  10  meals  per  week  plus  $175  $1,370 

F.  7  meals  per  week  plus  $175 $1,020 

Freshmen  living  in  a  dorm  must  choose  either  meal  plan  A  or  B. 
Sophomores  living  in  a  dorm  must  choose  either  meal  plan  A,  B,  C  or  D. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  choose  any  meal  plan  listed. 

Note:  Freshmen  will  automatically  be  assigned  plan  A  and  sophomores  plan  C. 

Changes  to  this  automatic  assignment  must  be  approved  by  the  meal  plan  office  and  must  be 
done  in  person  before  add/drop  day.  Meal  plan  pricing  may  be  subject  to  change. 

Insurance 

The  University  does  not  provide  accident  or  health  insurance  for  students.  Optional  student 
insurance  may  be  obtained  at  the  student's  expense. 

Information  on  optional  student  insurance  may  be  obtained  from  the  Human  Resources 
Office.  Health  services  are  provided  to  students  for  minor  illnesses. 

Auditing  Fee 

The  auditing  fee  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  in  lecture  courses  is  $300.00  per  credit.  Laboratory  courses  and 
applied  music  and  art  courses  are  charged  to  auditors  at  the  regular  tuition  rate. 

Fees  in  the  School  of  Music 

Fees  for  practice  rooms  and  instrument  rental  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  time  and  the 
instrument  involved.  Charges  are  made  for  private  lessons  in  elected  applied  music  not  required 
by  a  course  of  study.  For  these  fees  and  charges,  see  the  Music  School  Student  Handbook,  available 
by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

University  Bookstore 

The  bookstore  accepts  cash,  personal  checks  with  a  student  I.D.,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Discover 
and  American  Express  credit  cards.  BookstoreBucks  is  a  declining  balance  account  that  can  be 
opened  for  use  in  the  Bookstore  with  no  expiration  date.  Please  check  with  the  store  for  further 
details. 

Student  Billing 

Undergraduate  students  taking  9  or  more  credits  in  the  fall  or  spring  semesters  will  be  billed 
at  the  full-time  semester  rate.  Students  taking  8  or  fewer  credits  fall  or  spring  semesters  in 
undergraduate  courses  will  be  billed  per  credit.  For  Passport  tuition  and  part-time  graduate 
tuition,  please  see  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Bulletin.  Tuition  assessments  will  be  based  on 
the  student's  course  load  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  add/drop  period,  excluding  full  withdrawals. 
The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  financial  penalty  is  specified  in  the  Academic  Calendar. 
The  bill  must  be  paid  in  full  before  registration  unless  other  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Office  of  the  Bursar.  The  University  accepts  cash,  personal  checks,  Visa  or  MasterCard.  All 
accounts  must  be  paid  in  full  for  a  student  to  receive  a  diploma  or  request  a  transcript. 
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Policy  on  Student  Accounts  Receivable 

Financial  arrangements  for  the  satisfaction  of  student  account  balances  must  be  completed 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes. 

Registration 

Students  with  account  balances  of  $800.00  or  more  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  the 
upcoming  semester. 

Activation  of  Registration 

Activation  is  the  process  that  confirms  a  student's  registration  for  the  current  term.  All 
students  must  activate  their  course  registrations  by  the  second  day  of  classes.  Activation  is  a 
Web- based  process  that  students  may  complete  from  any  computer  accessed  to  the  Internet. 
E-mail  reminders  are  sent  to  all  students  during  the  week  prior  to  classes. 

To  activate  registration  for  the  current  semester,  students  must  have  paid  in  full  any  account 
balance  from  a  previous  semester.  Otherwise,  their  course  registration  will  be  canceled. 

Graduation  -  Book  Charges  -  Meal  Plans 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  Commencement  if  their  balance  is  below  $500.00, 
but  iv  ill  not  receive  transcripts  or  a  diploma  until  the  balance  is  paid  in  full. 

Degree  candidates  must  file  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $100.00  fee.  The 
graduate  student  fee  is  $125.00.  Graduation  application  deadlines  are  listed  in  the  Academic 
Calendar. 

Students  may  not  charge  books  to  their  student  account,  except  for  fully-funded  scholarship 
students.  Please  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  for  assistance  with  your  bookstore 
voucher. 

After  semester  meal  plans  are  fixed  {sec  Academic  Calendar  for  last  day  to  change  meal  plan 
selections),  students  may  not  charge  additional  meal  points  to  their  student  account.  After  that 
date,  students  may  only  purchase  additional  meal  points  with  cash,  by  check,  or  by  credit  card 
(Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover,  or  American  Express). 

If  you  have  questions,  you  may  contact  the  Office  of  the  Bursar  at  386-822-7050,  by  e-mail 
at  stuaccts@stetson.edu,  or  visit  a  student  accounts  representative  in  Elizabeth  Hall  in  room 
#112. 

Return  of  Federal  Funds 

This  policy  applies  only  to  students  who  receive  Federal  student  assistance  under  Title  IV of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Types  of  assistance  in  this  classification  are  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG),  Academic  Competitiveness  Grant  (ACG),  National 
Science  and  Mathematics  Access  to  Retain  Talent  (National  SMART)  Grant,  Teacher  Education 
Assistance  for  College  and  Higher  Education  (  IT  \(   1  I)  (.rant,  federal  Perkins  Loan,  federal 
Stafford  Loan,  and  federal  PLUS  Loan. 

A  student  "earns"  Title  IV  funds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  remains 
enrolled.  The  percentage  of  time  during  the  semester  that  the  student  remained  enrolled  is  the 
percentage  ol  aid  for  that  semester  that  the  student  earned.  A  student  who  remains  enrolled  for 
more  than  60%  ol  the  semester  earns  all  of  his  or  her  aid  for  that  semester. 

federal  regulations  require  that  some  or  all  federal  funds  must  be  returned  to  the 
various  Tide  IV  programs  if  a  student  withdraws  on  or  before  60  percent  of  the  term  has 
elapsed,  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  the  2009-2010  academic  year,  00  percent  of  the 
term  will  elapse  as  ol  (  Vtobcr  27 '.  2()0t),  a\m\  March  23,  2010,  respectively.  The  calculation  of 
the  return  ol  these  hinds  may  result  in  the  student  owing  a  balance  to  the  University  and/or 
the  federal  government.  These  funds  are  returned  in  a  specific  order  until  each  program  is 
reimbursed  up  to  100  perceni  ol  the  amount  received  by  the  student  lor  that  term.  Lhe 
distribution  order  lor  return  of  funds  is  as  follows: 
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Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan 

Federal  Subsidized  Stafford  Loan 

Federal  Perkins  Loan 

Federal  PLUS  Loan  (Graduate  Student) 

Federal  PLUS  Loan  (Parent) 

Federal  Pell  Grant 

TEACH  Grant 

Federal  Academic  Competitiveness  Grant 

Federal  National  SMART  Grant 

Federal  SEOG 

Other  Federal  Title  IV  Programs 

Student  Withdrawal  and  Dropped  Courses 

Students  officially  withdrawing  from  their  entire  course  load  during  the  first  half  of  a  fall  or 
spring  semester  will  receive  a  prorated  tuition,  fees,  and  housing  credit  as  follows: 

•  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  classes — 100  percent  credit 

•  after  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  classes,  but  on  or  before  10  percent  of  the  term  has 
elapsed — 90  percent  credit 

•  after  10  percent,  but  on  or  before  25  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed — 50  percent  credit 

•  after  25  percent,  but  on  or  before  50  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed — 25  percent  credit 

•  after  50  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed — no  credit 
The  Meal  Plan  will  be  refunded  according  to  usage. 

Important  Refund  Dates  for  Fall  and  Spring,  2009-2010 


Fall  Semester  2009 


Spring  Semester  2010 


Refund 

From 

To 

100% 

August  19 

90% 

August  20 

August  28 

50% 

August  29 

September  1 1 

25% 

September 

12 

October  16 

Refund 

100% 
90% 
50% 
25% 

From 

January  13 
January  23 
February  6 

To 

January  12 
January  22 
February  5 
March  10 

In  the  summer  term,  students  who  withdraw  within  the  first  week  will  receive  a  tuition  and 
residence  hall  refund  of  50  percent.  After  one  week,  no  refunds  will  be  made. 

Please  note  that  any  amount  credited  under  this  section  will  be  applied  first  to  any  unpaid 
charges  on  the  student's  account.  Students  receiving  federal  assistance  should  read  Return  of 
Federal  Funds  above. 

No  adjustments  -  other  than  those  described  above  -  are  made  for  any  fees.  Any  appeal 
regarding  withdrawals  or  drop  refunds  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice  President  for  Finance. 

Courses  dropped  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  add/drop  period,  excluding  official 
withdrawals,  are  credited  at  100  percent  if  the  student  is  billed  on  a  per  credit  basis. 

No  refund  is  given  for  courses  dropped  after  the  add/drop  period.  Note  carefully  that  this 
schedule  for  financial  adjustment  does  not  coincide  with  the  schedule  for  dropping  of  class 
registration  for  academic  record  purposes. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Stetson  University's  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  dedicated  to  responding  to  the  needs  of 
students,  faculty,  administration,  alumni  and  the  community.  We  are  committed  to  assisting 
students  achieve  their  educational  goals  by  providing  information  on  the  various  options 
available  to  finance  their  Stetson  education. 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  most  financial  assistance  programs,  a  student  must  comply 
with  the  following: 

•  Apply  and  be  accepted  for  admission  to  Stetson  University 

•  Be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  eligible  non-citizen 

•  Be  making  satisfactory  academic  progress 

•  Be  registered  with  Selective  Service,  if  required  to  do  so 

•  Be  in  good  standing  regarding  loan  repayment:  not  be  in  default  on  a  loan  or  owe  a 
repayment  on  a  previous  financial  assistance  award  received  at  any  institution 


Applying  for  Assistance 

There  are  only  a  few  simple  steps  involved  in  applying  for  financial  assistance.  Closely 
following  each  step  will  make  the  process  much  easier  to  complete.  The  first  step  is  to  submit  the 
Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  can  be 
accessed  by  going  directly  to  the  FAFSA  Web  site,  www.fafsa.ed.gov  or  through  a  link  on 
Stetson's  Web  site,  www.stetson.edu.  Submit  the  FAFSA  soon  after  January  1 ,  2009  as  possible 
(for  the  2009-2010  academic  year).  Filing  this  application  electronically  will  speed  up  the 
process  and  reduce  the  risk  of  errors.  Therefore,  electronic  filing  is  strongly  encouraged.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  BOTH  the  student  and  the  parent  (if  the  student  is  a  dependent  student) 
apply  for  a  PIN  (personal  identification  number)  before  completing  the  FAFSA  on-line.  You  can 
apply  for  a  PIN  by  visiting  the  Web  site,  www.pin.ed.gov.  This  PIN  will  serve  as  your  electronic 
signature  on  the  FAFSA.  This  will  allow  the  processing  to  be  completely  paperless.  If  you  do  not 
electronically  sign  the  FAFSA,  the  student  and  the  parent  must  sign  a  signature  page  and  mail  it 
to  the  federal  processor  within  14  days  of  the  electronic  submission. 

A  Renewal  FAFSA  on  the  web  is  available  to  students  who  filed  an  application  during  the 
previous  academic  year.  Renewal  information  can  also  be  accessed  at  the  FAFSA  Web  site, 
www.fafsa.ed.gov.  Students  must  have  a  PIN  in  order  to  submit  using  the  renewal  application. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  student  and/or  parent  to  keep  their  PIN  in  a  safe  place  for 
future  use. 

Freshmen  who  have  their  application  materials,  as  well  as  the  FAFSA,  completed  by 
February  1 5,  2009,  will  receive  priority  processing  for  financial  assistance.  Returning 
students  must  have  their  FAFSA  filed  by  March  15,  2009  for  priority  processing.  When 
completing  the  FAFSA,  be  sure  to  list  Stetson  University  with  our  Title  rV  institution 
code  (001531).  This  will  ensure  that  we  receive  the  electronic  results  of  your 
application. 

The  next  step  for  Florida  residents  is  to  complete  the  Florida  Resident  Access  Grant 
Application  (FRAG).  This  form  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  our  Web  site  at  www.stetson.edu  or 
by  visiting  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  in  Griffith  Hall.  Please  note  that  this  form  is  only 
required  for  new  incoming/ transfer  students  or  students  who  are  re-entering  Stetson. 
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Once  an  applicant  has  submitted  both  the  FAFSA  and  the  FRAG  Application  (if  applicable), 
he/she  should  watch  the  mail  and  respond  to  any  requests  for  information.  Applicants  should 
review  all  information  sent  to  them  for  accuracy  and  respond  accordingly.  Please  note:  Do  not 
send  tax  returns  or  additional  information  unless  specifically  requested  to  do  so. 

Need-Based  Assistance 

Although  there  are  a  great  variety  of  need-based  financial  assistance  programs,  they  fall  into 
three  major  categories:  grant  programs;  loan  programs;  and  student  employment  programs.  To 
qualify  for  any  of  these  programs,  a  student  must  first  complete  the  FAFSA  and  Stetson  MUST 
have  the  processed  results  from  the  federal  processor. 

Grant  Programs 

Need-based  grants  are  provided  as  "free  money"  to  help  defer  educational  costs.  Several 
sources  exist  for  grant  opportunities  such  as  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal  National  SMART  Grant,  Florida  Student 
Assistance  Grant  (FSAG),  Stetson  Grant,  the  Federal  Academic  Competitiveness  Grant  (ACG), 
and  the  Federal  Teacher  Education  Assistance  for  College  and  Higher  Education  (TEACH) 
Grant. 

Loan  Programs 

Student  loans  offer  an  excellent  low-interest  alternative  to  help  finance  your  education.  There 
are  two  subsidized  loan  programs  that  are  available  to  students:  The  Federal  Subsidized  Stafford 
Loan  and  the  Federal  Perkins  Loan.  The  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  are  limited  and  therefore 
adhering  to  submitting  the  FAFSA  by  the  priority  deadline  is  encouraged.  Please  note: 
Subsidized  loans  are  ones  in  which  the  government  pays  the  interest  on  the  loan  while  the 
student  is  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  a  degree-seeking  program.  Subsidized  loans  are  based  on 
financial  need  as  determined  by  the  2009-2010  FAFSA. 

Student  Employment  Program 

Stetson  University  has  Federal  Work-Study  and  Florida  Work  Experience  funding  available 
to  students.  The  purpose  of  this  work  program  is  to  offer  employment  opportunities  to  students 
that  will  enhance  their  learning  experience  as  well  as  help  them  meet  educational  expenses.  Most 
students  work  on  campus,  but  Stetson  also  offers  off-campus  and  community  service  programs 
as  well.  Eligibility  for  the  student  employment  programs  as  well  as  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  awarded  is  contingent  on  the  results  of  the  FAFSA. 

Non-Need  Based  Assistance 
Loans 

Unsubsidized  loan  programs  such  as  the  Federal  Parent  PLUS  Loan,  Federal  Graduate  PLUS 
Loan,  and  the  Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  are  available  for  students,  regardless  of  need. 
In  order  to  receive  the  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan,  applicants  must  submit  the  FAFSA  and  be 
determined  ineligible  for  the  Subsidized  Stafford  Loan.  The  Federal  Parent  PLUS  Loan  is 
available  to  parents  of  dependent  undergraduate  students  (completion  of  the  FAFSA  is  not 
required).  The  Federal  Graduate  PLUS  Loan  is  only  available  to  graduate/professional  students. 
Applicants  for  the  Graduate  PLUS  must  submit  the  FAFSA  so  their  eligibility  for  the  subsidized 
and  unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan  can  be  determined.  Please  note:  Unsubsidized  loans 
require  the  student  to  pay  the  interest.  The  government  does  not  pay  the  interest  on 
unsubsidized  loans.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pay  the  interest  on  Unsubsidized  Federal 
Stafford  loans  while  they  are  enrolled.  However,  regulations  do  allow  the  interest  payments  to  be 
deferred.  Students  should  only  select  this  option  if  they  do  not  have  any  income  to  pay  the 
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interest  while  in  school.  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  loans  are  not  need  based  but  still  require 
the  submission  of  a  FAFSA.  In  addition,  several  private  education  alternative  loan  programs  exist 
to  assist  credit-worthy  individuals  with  educational  expenses.  Interest  rates  vary  by  program  and 
specific  eligibility  criteria  will  apply  to  each.  Information  regarding  these  loans  is  available  at 
www.fastproducts.org/choice/stetson-lenderlists. 

PAYMENT  OPTIONS 

Stetson  offers  students  and  families  the  option  of  paying  tuition,  fees,  room,  and  meal  plan 
through  a  monthly  payment  plan.  Beginning  in  August,  families  may  make  eight  (four  per 
semester)  equal  payments  with  no  interest  through  the  Stetson  Credit  Card  Payment  Plan. 
Interested  families  should  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts  at  386-822-7050. 

FLORIDA  PREPAID  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Participants  in  the  Florida  Prepaid  College  Program  may  have  Stetson  University's  Office  of 
Student  Accounts  bill  the  plan  on  their  behalf.  Participants  need  to  provide  the  Office  of 
Student  Accounts  with  their  Florida  Prepaid  student  identification  card  for  all  applicable  plans 
(tuition,  dormitory,  fee  plan).  In  order  to  use  the  Florida  Prepaid  program  at  Stetson  University, 
the  owner  of  the  program  must  complete  a  Transfer  Form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Florida  Prepaid  Office  or  by  visiting  their  Web  site,  http://www.myfloridaprepaid.com/ 
Enroll_Now/.  Please  note  that  this  form  needs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Florida  Prepaid  Office 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Stetson  University  participates  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits  Programs. 
The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  coordinates  verification  with  the  Registrar's  Office  and  submits  the 
appropriate  forms.  Current  V.  A.  programs  are  Chapters  30,  31,  34  (if  any  remaining 
entitlement/eligibility),  35,  1606,  1067,  and  post-91 1  GI  Bill  (Ch.  32). 

All  recipients  of  V.  A.  Educational  Benefits  must  complete  a  Veteran's  Registration 
Information  Form  each  year.  Students  who  are  requesting  veterans'  benefits  for  the  first  time  at 
Stetson  University  must  also  submit  a  copy  of  their  Certificate  of  Eligibility  or  Award  Letter  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  their  Application  for  Educational  Benefits  or  Request  for  Change  of  Program/ 
Place  of  Training.  Once  these  are  received,  the  V.  A.  Regional  Office  will  be  notified  of  your 
enrollment. 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  or  visit  the  Web  site, 
www.stetson.edu/financialaid/military.php. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Stetson  University  provides  a  number  of  academic  scholarships  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
academic  achievement  and  in  support  of  leadership  potential.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  Awarding  of  Academic  Scholarships 

Academic  scholarship  candidates  must  have  completed  and  returned  an  Application  for 
Admission  to  Stetson.  Most  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  high  school  record, 
standardized  testing,  and  community  service  record.  Awards  will  be  made  to  accepted  students 
beginning  in  January  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school.  Early  Decision  candidates  will  be 
considered  earlier. 
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The  University  may  adjust  awards  to  comply  with  federal  and  state  regulations  in  those 
instances  when  the  student  is  eligible  for  state  or  federal  grants  through  need-based  financial  aid 
programs.  Also,  adjustments  may  be  made  to  accommodate  other  scholarship  awards.  The 
University  will  not  award  scholarship  amounts  in  excess  of  actual  educational  costs  at  Stetson. 
Most  scholarships  are  awarded  with  the  expectation  that  the  student  will  live  on  campus.  The 
University  does  reserve  the  right  to  rescind  or  revise  any  financial  aid  award  to  ensure  accuracy  and 
abide  by  regulations. 

At  times,  students  are  awarded  Stetson  scholarships  that  may  later  be  changed  to  named 
scholarships.  Named  scholarships  are  those  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  alumni  and  other 
Stetson  University  friends.  In  many  cases,  these  donor-funded  scholarships  either  partially  or 
wholly  fund  a  merit  award;  therefore  they  are  not  an  addition  to  an  existing  Stetson  scholarship. 

Each  candidate  is  eligible  for  one  academic  scholarship  only,  but  academic  or  leadership 
scholarships  may  be  made  in  combination  with  music  talent  scholarships,  athletic  grant-in-aids, 
and  with  need-based  assistance. 

Applying  for  Academic  Scholarships 

Students  will  be  considered  for  academic  scholarships  based  on  materials  submitted  at  the 
time  of  application  for  admission.  Students  who  qualify  for  the  J.  Ollie  Edmunds  Distinguished 
Scholarship  will  be  asked  to  submit  additional  information.  A  personal  interview  is  highly 
recommended  for  scholarship  consideration. 

Scholarship  Categories 

Most  students  awarded  scholarships  at  Stetson  will  receive  one  of  the  following  types  of 
awards: 

•  Stetson  Hatter  Award 

•  Deans  Scholarship/Dean's  Transfer  Scholarship 

•  Faculty  Scholarship 

•  Presidential  Scholarship 

•  Trustee  Scholarship  (only  a  limited  number  per  year) 

•  Lawson  Scholarship  (only  a  limited  number  per  year) 

The  Scholarship  Committee  will  identify  the  appropriate  scholarship  for  each  candidate; 
students  do  not  need  to  specify  the  individual  scholarship  they  are  seeking,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  the  J.  Ollie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship,  the  Lawson  Scholarship,  athletic 
awards,  and  music  scholarships. 

The  J.  Ollie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship  Program 

The  J.  Ollie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship  Program  is  a  nationally  competitive 
academic  scholarship  program,  which  pays  all  expenses  for  students  who  exhibit  top  academic 
and  personal  leadership  potential. 

Established  by  the  Gualala  Foundation  to  honor  its  founder,  the  late  J.  Ollie  Edmunds,  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  attract  students  with  superior  intellectual  creativity  and  brilliance 
to  Stetson  University. 

The  scholarships  cover  full  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  on-campus  room  and  meal  plan  for  four 
years  for  students  distinguishing  themselves  in  academics,  intellectual  abilities,  leadership, 
character,  and  personal  achievements  in  athletics  and/or  the  arts. 

The  program  also  includes  a  $1,900  summer  internship  stipend  to  be  used  between  the 
scholars'  sophomore  and  junior  years,  with  the  option  of  using  the  stipend  toward  studying 
abroad  during  their  Stetson  careers. 

Candidates  for  this  prestigious  award  must  be  nominated  by  their  principal,  headmaster,  or  a 
U.S.  Senator  or  Representative.  Finalists  are  required  to  be  present  for  an  on-campus  interview 
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in  the  spring.  Renewal  requirements  for  this  scholarship  are  more  stringent  than  the  other 
scholarships  and  therefore  a  3.5  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  required. 

The  Lawson  Scholarship  Program 

Honoring  LeRov  Lawson,  former  member  of  the  faculty  in  philosophy  and  an  Episcopal 
priest,  this  merit-based  scholarship  honors  scholastic  achievement  and  aptitude  in  students 
interested  in  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  history,  or  related  fields.  Community  service  and 
faith  commitments  are  also  considered.  More  information  on  this  award  is  available  on  the  Web 
site  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Stetson  Scholarship  Renewal  Policy 

Stetson  scholarship  assistance  is  awarded  for  eight  semesters  or  until  the  student  earns  their 
undergraduate  degree  (whichever  is  earlier)  for  a  student  who  enters  as  a  first-year  student. 
Transfer  student  scholarships  are  awarded  for  the  period  specified  in  their  initial  scholarship 
notification  letter  or  until  they  earn  their  undergraduate  degree  (whichever  is  earlier). 

A  students  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  considered  in  scholarship  renewal.  A  2.75 
cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  is  required  for  renewal  of  most  Stetson  scholarships 
unless  the  donor  has  requested  a  higher  GPA.  There  is  no  rounding  up  of  GPAs. 

Scholarship  recipients  must  maintain  good  academic  standing.  GPAs  will  be  checked  at  the 
end  of  each  spring  term.  A  student  will  be  given  a  one-year  probationary  period  without  a 
decrease  in  their  merit  based  scholarship(s)  if  the  cumulative  GPA  is  below  a  2.75  (or  that  which 
the  donor  specifies).  If  the  cumulative  GPA  does  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  after  the 
probation  period,  but  is  at  least  a  2.0,  the  student  will  retain  75%  of  the  original  scholarship 
amount.  Scholarships  are  suspended  for  any  student  failing  to  earn  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA  at  the 
end  of  their  fourth  semester. 

At  the  time  the  cumulative  GPA  is  at  or  above  the  minimum  for  the  students  scholarship, 
the  student  can  appeal  to  have  the  Stetson  scholarship  reinstated  at  the  original  value.  The 
student  may  submit  their  appeal  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  end  of  any  term  if  the 
student's  cumulative  GPA  has  met  the  minimum  standards  and  the  scholarship  will  be  reinstated 
it  the  original  value.  Please  note  that  students  who  entered  Stetson  prior  to  2004-2005, 
have  different  renewal  criteria.  A  2.70  cumulative  GPA  is  required  for  renewal  (unless  the 
donor  has  requested  a  higher  GPA),  and  students  will  retain  90%  of  the  original  scholarship 
amount  after  the  one-year  probationary  period  if  the  cumulative  GPA  is  not  at  least  a  2.70,  but 
is  at  least  a  2.0. 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Students  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  state  of  Florida  need  to  be  familiar  with  certain 
deadlines  and  requirements  in  order  to  receive  state  assistance.  To  be  considered  a  Florida 
resident,  vou  (or  either  parent/legal  guardian. if  you  are  dependent)  must  have  been  a  Florida 
resident  for  other  than  educational  purposes  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  consecutive 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes  for  the  2009-2010  academic  year.  Most 
recipients  of  Florida  financial  assistance  must  not  have  previously  earned  a  bachelor  degree. 
Recipients  of  the  Florida  Resident  Access  Grant  (FRAG)  and  Florida  Student 
Assistance  Grant  (FSAG)  must  be  enrolled  full  time  (12  credits),  have  at  least  a 
2.0  cumulative  GPA,  and  earn  24  credits  during  the  academic  year  to  maintain 
eligibility. 
•     Florida  Resident  Access  Grant  (FRAG)  is  a  non-need-based  grant  tor  full-time 

undergraduate  students  attending  an  eligible  private  institution,  such  as  Stetson  University. 

I  he  award  amount  is  specified  in  the  General  Appropriations  Aci  each  year.  Applications  for 

this  grant  are  available  at  Stetsons  Office  ol  Financial  Aid.  The  deadline  for  submission  of  an 
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application  is  October  1  (February  1  for  students  entering  in  the  spring  term).  The  award 
will  be  $2,529  for  the  2009-2010  academic  year. 

•  Florida  Student  Assistance  Grant  (FSAG)  is  a  need-based  grant  from  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education.  A  2009-2010  FAFSA  or  the  2009-2010  Renewal  FAFSA  must  be 
submitted  in  order  to  be  considered  for  this  grant.  For  the  2009-2010  academic  year,  the 
maximum  award  amount  will  be  $2,069.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  9  semesters.  Funds  are 
limited  and  awards  are  based  on  need,  file  completion  date,  and  meeting  the  May  15,  2009 
state  deadline  for  the  FAFSA  or  the  renewal  FAFSA  to  be  processed. 

The  State  of  Florida's  Bright  Futures  Program 

The  Bright  Futures  Program  is  an  umbrella  program  that  is  comprised  of  three  academic 
scholarships  that  are  funded  by  the  State  of  Florida.  The  three  lottery  funded  scholarships  are  1 . 
Florida  Academic  Scholars  Award;  2.  Florida  Medallion  Scholars  Award;  and  3.  Florida  Gold 
Seal  Vocational  Scholars  Award.  A  STUDENT  MAY  ONLY  RECEIVE  ONE  OF  THE 
THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  MUST  APPLY  WHILE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIOR.  Eligibility  is  determined  while  in  high  school  and  verified  by  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance.  These  scholarships  are  renewable  up  to 
132  attempted  credits  (1  unit  equals  4  credits). 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Academic  Scholars  Award 

3.0  (all  college  work  cumulative  GPA)  AND  24  credits  EARNED  per  academic  year. 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Medallion  Scholars  Award 

2.75  (all  college  work  cumulative  GPA)  AND  24  credits  EARNED  per  academic  year. 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Gold  Seal  Vocational  Scholars  Award 

2.75  (all  college  work  cumulative  GPA)  AND  24  credits  EARNED  per  academic  year. 

For  2009-2010,  a  student  enrolled  for  16  credits  each  term  will  receive  $3,040  ($95.00  a 
credit)  under  the  Florida  Medallion  Scholars  and  Florida  Gold  Seal  Vocational  Scholars  and 
$4,032  ($126.00  a  credit)  under  the  Florida  Academic  Scholars  Award.  If  you  have  questions 
regarding  the  Bright  Futures  program,  you  may  call  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance, 
Florida  Department  of  Education  at  1-888-827-2004  (toll  free)  or  visit  the  Web  site, 
www.firn.edu/doe/brfutures. 

*  Students  who  drop  a  class  at  any  time  during  the  2009  fall  or  2010  spring  terms  must  repay 
the  funds  received  through  Bright  Futures  for  the  class  they  dropped.  Students  who  fail  to  repay 
these  funds  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  through  Bright  Futures. 

ON-CAMPUS  HOUSING  EXPECTATION 

All  first-year,  sophomore,  and  junior  students  are  required  to  live  in  on-campus  housing  for 
the  full  academic  year  (fall  and  spring  semesters).  This  requirement  applies  to  students  who  have 
earned  less  than  90  credits  as  of  August  1,  2007.  Students  receiving  scholarships  covering  all 
direct  expenses  (tuition,  fees,  room,  board  and  books)  will  be  expected  to  live  in  on-campus 
housing  regardless  of  class  level. 

Exceptions  to  this  policy  include  only  first-year,  sophomore,  or  junior  students  who  are 
22  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  August  1 ,  2009,  those  who  are  married,  or  those  who  reside  with 
immediate  family.  (Immediate  family  is  defined  as:  parents,  grandparents,  guardian,  or  sibling  not 
also  enrolled  at  Stetson  University.)  Students  participating  in  a  university-approved,  off-campus 
internship  that  requires  them  to  live  outside  of  the  local  area  will  also  be  exempt  from  this  policy. 

Documentation  confirming  that  a  student  qualifies  for  an  exemption  from  this  policy  based 
upon  the  criteria  listed  above  will  be  required.  Students  who  do  not  adhere  to  this  policy  and 
choose  to  live  off-campus  will  be  assessed  a  housing  charge  equal  to  the  average  two-semester 
rate  for  University  housing  for  the  applicable  year  of  enrollment. 
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Please  note:  Due  to  changes  in  the  student  population  and  occupancy  needs,  changes  to  this 
policy  may  occur.  Please  check  with  the  Office  of  Residential  Life  for  possible  changes  made 
after  the  print  date  of  this  Bulletin. 


SATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 
FOR  CONTINUED  FINANCIAL  AID 

All  financial  assistance  recipients  will  have  their  academic  progress  reviewed  each  year  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester  to  determine  whether  satisfactory  progress  requirements  have  been 
met.  Standards  of  Academic  Progress  apply  to  all  recipients  of  federal  (Title  IV)  financial 
assistance,  state  assistance,  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits  (see  number  II),  and  Stetson 
University,  need-based  financial  assistance  programs. 

I.    The  following  summarizes  the  minimum  acceptable  standards: 

A.  Maintain  academic  good  standing:  All  undergraduate  students  must  meet  and 
maintain  the  Stetson  University  minimum  credit  and  cumulative  grade  point  average 
(CGPA)  requirements  to  maintain  Academic  Progress.  The  criteria  below  must  be  met  to 
receive  federal  financial  aid  and  Stetson  University  need-based  financial  aid. 

Minimum  Acceptable  Grade  Point  Averages 

Total  Earned  Credits  Stetson  GPA 

1-26  1.5 

27-60  1.6 

61-90  1.7 

91+  1.8 

B.  Make  measurable  progress  toward  degree  completion:  The  following  Measurable 
Progres  Credit  Requirements  pertain  to  undergraduate  students. 

Credit  Requirements 

•  A  student  must  have  earned  66%  of  the  total  credits  attempted  during  his/her  academic 
career  at  his/her  current  degree  level  established  by  each  University  school  or  college. 

•  Withdrawals,  incompletes,  audits,  and  Fs  are  considered  "attempted  but  not 
completed"  earned  credits. 

•  The  percentage  of  earned  credits  is  calculated  by  dividing  earned  credits  by  all 
attempted  credits.  Rounding  does  not  apply  (e.g.,  student  completes  16  of  24 
attempted  credits.  Percentage  complete  is  16/24=66%). 

Maximum  Periods  of  Eligibility 

Students  determined  to  have  met  or  exceeded  the  maximum  periods  of  eligibility  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  review  are  not  eligible  to  receive  non-academic  financial  assistance 
during  subsequent  terms. 

Degree-seeking  undergraduate  students  receiving  federal  aid  must  complete  their 
degrees  within  1 50%  of  the  normal  time  for  completion  as  determined  by  the  school  or 
University  Bulletin  under  which  the  student  was  admitted.  For  example,  if  an  academic 
program  requires  132  credits,  the  student  must  complete  the  program  within  198  total 
credits  attempted.  Credits  used  in  this  calculation  include  those  accepted  for  transfer  and 
those  attempted  at  Stetson  University. 
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II.  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits  will  be  terminated  for  any  eligible  student  who 
fails  to  achieve  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA  after  two  semesters  of  academic  warning.  Benefits  may 
be  re-instated  when  a  student  regains  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA.  Grades  will  be  monitored  at  the 
end  of  every  semester  for  these  requirements. 

III.  Satisfactory  Progress  Appeals:  Any  student  who  is  unable  to  meet  Satisfactory  Academic 
Progress  requirements  due  to  unusual  and/or  extreme  circumstances  may  submit  an  appeal 
letter  to  the  Financial  Ad  and  Scholarship  Appeals  Committee  c/o  Office  of  Financial  Ad 
with  a  written  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  lack  of  progress  and  a  request  that  assistance  not 
be  suspended.  Also,  the  appropriate  Dean  must  write  a  letter  of  support.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  written  documentation  (such  as  a  letter  from  a  physician,  etc.)  where  appropriate. 
The  Appeals  Committee  shall  review  written  appeals  as  they  are  received. 

Enrollment  Status:  Students  typically  must  be  enrolled  at  least  half  time  each  term  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  federal  sources  of  financial  aid.  Students  enrolled  less  than  full  time  each  term  will 
usually  not  be  eligible  for  certain  state  funds.  Stetson-controlled  funds  require  enrollment  in  at 
least  9  credits.  Please  note:  Athletic  scholarships  require  that  students  be  enrolled 
full-time  (at  least  12  credits  per  semester).  Each  semester  enrollment  status  is  determined  as 
of  the  last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  financial  penalty  or  the  census  date  established  by  the 
University  Registrar  was  follows: 

Undergraduate  Graduate* 

Full-Time  12  credits                          Full-Time                 6  credits 

Three-Quarters  Time  9- 1 1  credits                            Half-Time                 3  credits 

Half-Time  6-8  credits 

Less  Than  Half-Time  Below  6  credits 

Note:  The  Standards  of  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  policy  is  used  in  determining  eligibility 
for  financial  assistance.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  academic  standards  for  continued 
enrollment  at  Stetson  University.  Future  federal  and  state  legislation  may  alter  the  policy  and 
such  changes  will  not  be  reflected  in  this  printing.  Any  questions  about  the  Standards  of 
Academic  Progress  for  financial  assistance  should  be  directed  to  the  Stetson  University  Office  of 
Financial  Aid. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

Student  life  at  Stetson  University  complements  the  academic  mission  of  the  institution.  As 
the  individual  growth  and  development  of  students  are  stimulated  by  being  part  of  the 
University  community,  students  become  productive  members  of  the  campus.  Since  much 
learning  takes  place  outside  the  classroom,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
residential  program,  get  involved  with  student  organizations,  and  explore  the  many  services 
available  to  meet  their  needs  for  personal  growth,  leadership  development,  and  citizenship. 

Vice  President  For  Enrollment  Management  And  Campus  Life 

The  Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management  and  Campus  Life  and  the  Campus  Life  staff 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the  well-being  and  living  environment  of  the  students  as  a  part  of 
the  University  community.  These  concerns  include  residential  life,  community  engagement, 
activities  and  organizations,  student  publications,  attention  to  the  policies  and  values  which 
bind  together  the  community,  health  services,  counseling  services,  career  services,  and 
intramural  sports. 

Campus  Life  Committee 

The  Campus  Life  Committee  is  composed  of  five  faculty  and  three  students,  the  Campus 
Life  Division  general  adviser  to  student  organizations  (usually  a  member  of  the  Student 
Activities  Department),  and  an  appointee  of  the  Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management 
and  Campus  Life,  ex  officio.  Chaired  by  one  of  the  faculty,  it  encourages  the  creation  and 
enhancement  of  a  dynamic  and  vital  campus  environment  which  focuses  on  the  quality  of 
student  life  that  supports  the  educational  mission  of  the  University.  Included  in,  but  not 
limited  to,  this  concern  are  the  attitudes  and  values  that  should  characterize  the  Stetson 
community. 

Housing  And  Residential  Life  Residency  Requirement 

Stetson  University  prides  itself  on  being  a  residential  University.  Approximately  1,650 
undergraduate  students  reside  on  campus  in  University  facilities.  Stetson  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  formal  education  of  its  students,  but  also  with  their  total  development  as  persons.  It  is 
largely  through  the  Housing  and  Residential  Life  program  that  this  effort  toward  personal 
growth  and  development  is  realized. 

Until  they  have  earned  senior  status,  all  single  underclass  students  under  22  years  of  age  who 
do  not  reside  with  immediate  family  (defined  as  parents,  guardians,  grandparents,  or  siblings  not 
also  enrolled  at  Stetson  University)  are  expected  to  live  in  on-campus  housing  tor  the  full 
academic  year.  Such  students  sign  a  housing  agreement  for  their  residence  during  that  period. 
Please  see  the  On-Campus  Housing  Expectation  policy  under  the  section  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance  for  additional  information. 

The  Department  of  Housing  &  Residential  Life  is  committed  to  providing  a  healthy, 
inclusive,  and  safe  environment  that  supports  the  growth  and  development  of  all  students.  Our 
communities  promote  learning  outside  of  the  classroom,  developing  personal  accountability, 
and  becoming  responsible  members  of  the  community  in  which  Stetson  students  live.  Members 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  &  Residential  Life  embrace  these  values  and  are  committed  to 
providing  healthy  environments  that  encourage  learning  and  personal  growth. 

The  Carlton  Union  Building 

The  Student  Union  Building,  known  as  the  CUB,  is  in  the  center  of  campus  and  is  the  hub 
of  several  student  services  and  programs  on  the  campus.  Located  within  the  Union  are  the 
Commons  cafeteria;  faculty  lounge;  the  Hat  Rack  sandwich  shop;  Night  Lites,  student  night 
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club;  Bookstore;  Post  Office;  the  Stetson  Room,  a  large  banquet  hall;  and  a  small  private  dining 
room.  Administrative  staff  offices  located  in  the  Carlton  Union  Building  include  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office,  Department  of  Housing  and  Residential  Life,  Greek  Life,  Student 
Involvement,  Health  and  Wellness  Initiatives,  the  Academic  Resource  Center,  and  the  Registrar. 
Also  located  in  the  CUB  are  the  offices  of  various  student  publications  ( The  Reporter  newspaper 
and  Touchstone  literary  journal)  the  offices  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Interfraterniry  and  Panhellenic  Councils. 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  personal  growth  and  supportive  counseling  services, 
including  individual  and  group  counseling,  mindfulness/meditation  classes,  and  crisis 
intervention.  Counseling  may  address  issues  such  as  homesickness,  self-esteem,  personal 
relationships,  family  concerns,  alcohol  or  substance  use,  loneliness,  depression,  anxiety,  grief  and 
loss,  traumatic  incident  recovery,  and  other  mental  health  issues. 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  training  for  student  leaders  and  programs  on  topics  of 
interest  to  student  groups.  The  Counseling  Center  is  available  for  consultation  with  parents, 
friends,  faculty  and  staff  who  may  be  concerned  about  a  student. 

The  services  of  the  Counseling  Center  are  free  and  confidential.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  sessions  provided,  and  there  is  no  waiting  list.  Students  may  schedule  an 
appointment  by  calling  the  Counseling  Center  or  may  be  seen  on  a  walk-in  basis  during  regular 
working  hours. 

The  Counseling  Center  is  a  testing  site  for  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  Certification 
Examinations  for  Florida  Educators,  Miller  Analogies  Test,  and  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(subject  test  only). 

The  Counseling  Center  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m.  The 
Counseling  Center  is  closed  for  lunch  from  12  noon  until  1:00  p.m.  During  evenings  and 
weekends,  the  On-Call  Counselor  may  be  contacted  through  Stetson  Public  Safety  at 
386-822-7300.  The  Counseling  Center  number  is  386-822-8900. 

Career  Services 

The  mission  of  the  University  Career  Services  Office  is  to  support  the  institution  by 
designing,  implementing  and  managing  services,  programs,  and  systems  that  meet  the  career 
development,  employment,  and  future  educational  needs  of  students  and  alumni.  The  office 
offers  a  wide  range  of  services  including  major  and  career  exploration,  self-assessment  tools, 
internship  and  job  searching  skills,  and  graduate  school  preparation. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  office  offers  workshops  and  programs  throughout  the  year 
to  provide  students  with  important  job  search  skills  and  graduate  school  application  strategies. 
Students  have  the  chance  to  meet  employers  and  explore  opportunities  through  on-campus 
interviewing,  the  Business  and  Industry  Speaker  Series,  alumni  networking,  and  the  Annual 
Career  Expo.  Career  Services  also  offers  College  Central  Network,  an  on-line  job  and  internship 
posting  and  resume  referral  system,  to  help  students  connect  with  employers.  The  office 
maintains  a  resource  library  and  web-site  which  contain  information  on  employers,  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  career  planning,  employment  trends,  internship/job  search  resources, 
and  employer  and  alumni  contacts. 

For  the  undecided  student,  Career  Services  offers  one-on-one  career  assessment  and  advising. 
Students  may  explore  values,  interests,  and  skills  and  search  for  occupations  using 
state-of-the-art  computer  career  guidance  systems.  Extensive  occupational  and  graduate  school 
information  is  also  available. 

University  Career  Services  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Flagler  Hall. 
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Student  Health  Service 

The  Student  Health  Service  provides  outpatient  primary  care,  limited  immunizations,  health 
and  wellness  education,  specialist  referral,  and  pharmacy  services.  The  professional  staff  includes 
the  University  physician,  certified  College  Health  Nurse  Director,  two  registered  nurses,  and  a 
consulting  pharmacist.  There  is  a  monthly,  fee-based  Well  Women's  Clinic  offering  services 
specific  to  women's  needs  and  staffed  by  SHS  nurses  and  a  female  Family  Practice  physician 
from  the  Deland  community. 

All  currently  enrolled  Stetson  students  are  eligible  to  receive  services.  Visits  to  the  Health 
Service  are  free  except  for  Well  Women's  Clinic,  medications  and  laboratory  charges,  which  are 
billed  to  the  student's  account.  All  medical  information  is  confidential,  and  may  not  be  released 
without  written  permission  of  the  student  or  according  to  Florida  statutes. 

Immunization  Record/Insurance  Policy 

Prior  to  registration,  all  undergraduate  students  must  complete  a  health  history  form 
including  documentation  of  immunizations  for  measles  and  rubella.  Florida  law  requires  that  all 
students  living  in  campus  housing  must  have  had  the  Hepatitis  B  and  Meningitis  vaccines  or 
sign  a  waiver  stating  that  they  have  read  the  information  provided  and  choose  to  decline  the 
vaccinations. 

All  students  are  expected  to  have  health  insurance.  Students  who  do  not  have  medical 
insurance  may  purchase  a  major  medical  policy  through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Finance. 

Student  Automobiles 

All  cars,  motorcycles,  and  scooters  operated  by  students  must  be  registered  during  the  first 
week  of  school.  At  that  time  the  student  will  be  issued  a  set  of  campus  traffic  regulations  and  a 
car  registration  sticker  that  must  immediately  be  appropriately  affixed  to  the  students  vehicle. 
The  University  highly  recommends  that  all  cycle  or  scooter  operators  wear  a  protective  helmet, 
both  on  and  off  campus,  while  operating  such  a  vehicle.  The  Public  Safety  staff  at  Stetson  works 
with  faculty  and  other  students  in  enforcing  necessary  policies  while  also  closely  cooperating 
with  the  city  police.  A  traffic  appeals  committee  hears  any  further  consideration  of  violation  of 
regulations.  Fire  Lane  and  Handicap  parking  citations  may  not  be  appealed. 


Student  Judicial  Affairs 

In  any  society,  large  or  small,  where  people  live  in  a  community,  there  must  be  certain  rules 
established  to  support  the  safety,  rights  and  freedom  of  all  concerned.  This  is  true  of  Stetson 
University,  a  community  that  acknowledges  the  existence  of  both  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
is  dedicated  to  personal  and  academic  excellence. 

Community  members  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  behavior  and 
fully  accountable  for  their  actions.  The  University  does  not  exist  as  a  haven  for  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  federal,  state  and/or  municipal  law.  The  University  will 
cooperate  fully  with  law  enforcement  and  other  agencies  in  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  on 
campus.  A  student  who  has  committed  or  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  violation  off-campus 
and  whose  case  is  being  adjudicated  in  a  public  court  or  hearing  is  not  guaranteed  immunity 
from  further  review  and/or  action  by  the  University. 

University  student  judicial  proceedings  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  Student  Judicial 
Affairs  who  serves  as  Student  Judicial  Officer.  The  office  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  is  located  in 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Hollis  Center.  Any  student,  professional  staff,  or  faculty  may 
submit  to  the  Student  Judicial  Officer  charges  against  any  student  believed  to  be  in  violation  of 
any  University  regulation  concerned  with  personal  behavior,  academic  honesty,  traffic  and 
security,  or  residence  hall  policy. 
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Students  found  in  violation  of  the  University's  established  policies  or  Student  Code  of 
Conduct  face  varying  degrees  of  disciplinary  sanctions.  Judicial  procedures  of  the  University  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct  printed  in  Connections:  University  Policies 
and  Procedures/Campus  Life  and  Student  Services.  For  information  on  the  undergraduate  Honor 
System,  see  the  appropriate  section  of  this  Bulletin. 

Disciplinary  Suspension 

A  student  who  is  determined  to  have  violated  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct  and  who  has 
had  the  sanction  of  either  disciplinary  suspension  or  disciplinary  expulsion  imposed  for  such 
violation,  shall  have  his  or  her  enrollment  terminated  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  University 
for  the  period  specified  in  the  terms  of  the  suspension  or  expulsion.  During  the  period  of  the 
suspension  or  expulsion,  the  student  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  any  courses  offered  by 
the  University,  either  in  residence  or  by  correspondence,  nor  shall  credit  be  given  by  the 
University  for  academic  work  taken  at  another  institution.  In  addition,  the  individual  is  not 
permitted  to  visit  the  campus  community  without  obtaining  prior  permission  from  an 
appropriate  University  official.  Conditions  for  readmission  may  be  specified. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs 

Stetson  University  has  adopted  a  limited  use  policy  with  regards  to  the  possession  and/or  use 
of  alcohol  by  persons  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Specific  regulations  concerning  the  possession 
and/or  use  of  alcohol  are  outlined  in  Connections:  University  Policies  and  Procedures/Campus  Life 
and  Student  Services.  Stetson  University  has  a  long-standing  policy  which  prohibits  possession, 
use,  or  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  by  students  and  employees. 

Judicial  proceedings  against  a  student  who  violates  the  University  policies  on  alcohol  and/or 
illicit  drugs  will  be  initiated  in  accordance  with  judicial  proceedings  outlined  in  the  Student 
Code  of  Conduct  published  in  Connections:  University  Policies  and  Procedures/Campus  Life  and 
Student  Services.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  a  student  has  violated  a  policy,  a  University 
judicial  body  may  impose  sanctions  ranging  from  written  warnings  to  expulsion  from 
enrollment.  Offenses  may  also  be  the  subject  of  legal  action  by  civil  authorities. 

In  all  cases,  the  University  strives  to  educate  students  to  the  potential  harmful  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  substance  abuse  and  to  counsel  students  who  seek  assistance  or  treatment  for 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  impairment.  The  University  has  established  offices  and  staff  to 
educate  students  of  the  potentially  harmful  effects  surrounding  the  use  or  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
other  substances. 

Campus  Religious  Life 

The  University's  motto,  "For  God  and  Truth,"  gives  voice  to  its  commitment  to  the  religious 
life  of  students.  The  academic  program  is  solidly  grounded  in  liberal  learning,  which  requires 
that  attention  be  given  to  the  spiritual  and  ethical  dimensions  of  knowledge  in  human  life. 
Academic  and  religious  freedom  are  important  to  the  life  of  the  University,  and  students  and 
faculty  are  encouraged  to  pursue  truth  in  an  open,  caring,  and  inclusive  community.  The 
University's  chaplain  provides  for  the  overall  religious  needs  of  campus,  working  with  campus 
ministries  and  off-campus  religious  communities  to  address  the  diverse  religious  needs  of 
Stetson's  students.  Students  are  active  in  the  leadership  of  a  variety  of  campus  ministries  which 
offer  the  experience  of  religious  community  on  campus  and  serve  as  links  to  congregations  and 
religious  traditions  of  the  students.  Student  representatives  of  several  denominational  and 
non-denominational  groups  and  world  religions  make  up  the  Religious  Life  Council,  which 
endeavors  to  foster  spiritual  growth  and  understanding  among  students.  Numerous  regular  and 
special  programs  throughout  the  year  help  students  integrate  their  experience  with  religious 
issues  and  the  intellectual  life. 
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Cultural  Opportunities 

Many  groups  and  organizations  help  to  make  life  at  Stetson  interesting  and  entertaining: 

•  The  Stetson  Orchestra  provides  orchestral  experience  for  players  and  soloists  and  presents 
several  concerts  each  year,  in  addition  to  joining  the  Choral  Union  for  oratorio  performances 
and  the  Opera  Workshop  for  opera  productions; 

•  The  Concert  Choir,  which  appears  on  campus  often  and  tours  the  Southeast  to  perform  at 
conventions,  schools,  and  churches,  is  open  to  students  by  audition; 

•  The  Stetson  Opera  Workshop,  also  open  by  audition,  is  an  organization  for  the  study  of  opera 
through  participation  in  the  presentation  of  selected  standard  and  contemporary  operas; 

•  The  Symphonic  Band  is  open  to  students  from  all  three  schools.  It  provides  music  for  various 
campus  activities  and  presents  several  formal  concerts  during  the  academic  year; 

•  The  Stetson  Jazz  Ensemble  is  composed  of  students  from  all  three  DeLand  College/Schools 
who  perform  on  a  regular  basis  both  on  campus  and  on  tour; 

•  Stover  Theatre  provides  a  varied  major  season  of  dramatic  literature  for  the  Stetson 
community  and  welcomes  participation  by  all  students; 

•  An  Artists  and  Lecturers  series  is  presented  each  year.  The  performers  are  chosen  by  a 
faculty-student  committee.  The  goal  of  the  Artists  and  Lecturers  program  is  to  bring  to  the 
campus  persons  who  are  accomplished  in  a  wide  variety  of  professional  areas  of  student 
interest. 

Campus  Publications 

Several  student  and  University  publications  enhance  and  enrich  life  at  Stetson.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

•  The  Reporter,  published  weekly  by  students,  the  oldest  college  newspaper  in  Florida 

•  Connections:  University  Policies  and  Procedures/Campus  Life  and  Student  Services  which  presents 
information  and  regulations  concerning  Stetson  life  and  student  government,  student  groups, 
and  administrative  offices— information  about  which  each  student  must  be  knowledgeable — 
published  by  the  Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management  and  Campus  Life 

•  Touchstone,  the  campus  literary  magazine  published  by  students  and  advised  by  faculty 

•  Stetson  University  Bulletin,  the  official  University  catalog 

Stetson  E-Mail  Account 

All  Stetson  students  are  required  to  obtain  access  to  the  University  computer  network  and  a 
Stetson  email  account  (@stetson.edu)  for  communication  purposes.  Communication  from 
University  offices  is  posted  on  the  intranet  Web  site  or  sent  to  the  stetson.edu  address  and 
students  are  responsible  for  any  information  that  is  conveyed. 


Cross  Cultural  Center 

Stetson  University  affirms  that  women  and  men  of  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  sexual,  religious, 
cultural,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  are  fundamental  to  the  process  of  education.  The 
Cross  Cultural  Center  (CCC)  provides  resources  and  experiences  that  help  students,  faculty 
and  staff  live,  learn  and  teach  effectively  in  a  diverse  and  multicultural  university  setting.  The 
CCC  also  advocates  for  the  concerns  and  well-being  of  ALANA  (African  American,  Latino, 
Asian  American,  Native  American)  students  and  provides  support  to  maximize  their  collegiate 
experience. 

ITie  Cross  Cultural  Center  offers  assistance  to  departments  and  organizations  with 
programming  and  issues  involving  diversity  concerns;  information  on  campus  and  community 
programs  and  activities  that  reflect  ALANA  heritages  and  issues  and  that  promote  effective 
human  relations;  consultation  and  referrals  for  individual  students  regarding  personal, 
academic  and  social  issues;  space  including  a  comfortable  "living  room",  kitchen,  and 
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meeting  areas  where  students  can  relax  and  interact;  and  resources  including  books,  magazines, 
and  videos  on  various  cultural,  human  relations,  academic,  and  leadership  development  topics. 

The  Cross  Cultural  Center  is  located  at  61 1  Bert  Fish  dive,  directly  across  from  the  Hollis 
Center  pool.  For  more  information  visit  us  online  at  www.stetson.edu/crossculturalcenter  or  call 

822-7401. 

Multicultural  Student  Council 

The  CCC  serves  as  a  home  base  for  the  Multicultural  Student  Council  (MSC)  which  is 
made  up  of  representatives  from  an  array  of  student  organizations  that  reflect  a  variety  of 
cultures  and  perspectives.  MSC  provides  a  forum  for  mutual  support  among  these  organizations, 
serves  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Cross  Cultural  Center,  and  provides  a  student  voice  to  the 
University  Diversity  Council. 

MSC  is  comprised  of  the  following  organizations: 

Association  of  Disability  Advocates 

Black  Student  Association 

Caribbean  Club 

Hip  Hop  Hatters 

HOLA  (Hispanic  Organization  for  Latin  Awareness) 

Kaleidoscope:  Gay-Straight  Alliance 

Indian  Student  Organization 

International  Organization 

Jewish  student  Organization 

SGA  Multicultural  Affairs  Committee 

Organization  of  Students  Actively  Pursuing  Equality  (OSAPE) 

National  Coalition  Building  Institute 

The  CCC  also  houses  National  Coalition  Building  Institute  (NCBI)  which  is  an 
organization  that  works  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  intergroup  conflict  on  campuses  and  in 
communities  around  the  world.  The  Stetson  chapter  of  NCBI  was  established  in  2006  to 
provide  opportunities  to  students,  faculty  and  staff  for  learning  and  skill  building  around 
effective  human  relations,  with  an  emphasis  on  prejudice  reduction  and  on  dealing  with 
conflict  and  controversial  issues. 

The  Stetson  University  NCBI  chapter  is  a  team  of  students,  staff  and  faculty  trained  by 
NCBI  to  provide  a  valuable  resource  to  the  entire  campus  community.  The  NCBI 
Team  provides  workshops  where  participants  acquire  practical  skills  for  shifting  prejudicial 
attitudes  and  learn  how  to  become  more  effective  allies  for  one  another.  The  NCBI 
Team  can  also  assist  when  tough  conflicts  arise  between  campus  groups. 

Social  Life 

Most  social  events  on  Stetsons  campus  are  open  to  all  students,  offering  opportunities  to 
share  in  and  develop  recreational  and  educational  occasions.  The  Council  of  Student  Activities  is 
the  student  organization  responsible  for  planning  such  events  as  films,  coffeehouse 
entertainment,  popular  concerts,  and  annual  campus-wide  celebrations.  The  Interfraternity 
Council  coordinates  fraternal  affairs.  The  Panhellenic  Council  coordinates  activities  of  the 
sororities.  NightCap  offers  cool  things  to  do  as  you  hang  out  every  Friday  night.  Check  out  the 
coffee  houses,  movie  nights,  dance  parties,  black  light  events,  and  even  snowball  fights  every 
December  at  the  semester  finale! 

Athletics 

Stetson  University  is  a  NCAA  Division  I  member  of  the  Atlantic  Sun  Conference.  Hatter 
athletics  features  1 5  intercollegiate  sports  programs,  including  baseball,  men's  and  women's 
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basketball,  men's  and  women's  crew,  men's  and  women's  cross  country,  men's  and  women's  golf, 
men's  and  women's  soccer,  softball,  men's  and  women's  tennis,  and  volleyball. 

Organizations  And  Clubs 

Stetson  hosts  chapters  of  national  honorary  societies  for  academic  achievement,  leadership, 
and  service,  as  well  as  clubs  for  students  with  interest  in  various  disciplines  ol  study.  These 
"Academically- Related  Organizations"  are  listed  separately  in  the  Bulletin.  The  office  of  Student 
Involvement  also  works  with  special  interest  organizations  which  are  student-led.  Finally,  Stetson 
offers  chapters  of  national  sororities  and  fraternities  focused  on  social  life,  leadership,  and 
academic  achievement.  The  sororities  for  women  are  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Delta 
Delta  Delta,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  The  fraternities  for  men  are 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha,  and  Delta  Sigma  Phi. 

A  complete  list  of  organizations  and  groups  appears  in  the  Connections:  University  Policies  and 
Procedures/Campus  Life  and  Student  Services.  Administrative  support  is  provided  by  the  staff  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Involvement. 

Council  for  Student  Activities 

The  Council  for  Student  Activities  (CSA)  is  a  group  of  student  leaders  who  research,  plan 
and  execute  entertainment  events  such  as  concerts,  comedians,  coffeehouse  shows,  novelty  acts, 
and  more.  CSA  invites  all  students  to  submit  entertainment  ideas  or  join  the  CSA  Street  Team,  a 
group  of  volunteers  who  coordinate  promotions  and  assist  with  shows  and  other  activities.  To 
learn  more,  contact  CSA  at  csa@stetson.edu  or  visit  www.stetson.edu/csa. 

Awards  and  Recognition 

Each  year,  the  Campus  Life  Achievement  Awards  celebrates  outstanding  student 
contributions  to  the  Stetson  University  community  by  campus  organizations  and  individuals. 
Also  honored  are  those  within  and  outside  of  the  campus  community  who  support  our  students 
in  meaningful  ways  and  contribute  to  their  success. 

Academic  Organizations 

Stetson  University  hosts  a  range  academic  honorary  societies  and  disciplinary  clubs,  including 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  (liberal  arts  and  sciences),  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (business),  and  Phi  Kappa 
Lambda  (music). 

Liberal  Arts 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Gamma  of  Florida.  In  1982,  Stetson  University  was  awarded  a  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  America's  oldest  and  most  prestigious  honorary  society  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Fewer  than  ten  percent  of  institutions  nationally  have  been  awarded  chapters,  and 
Stetson  was  the  first  private  university  in  the  state  of  Florida  to  be  so  honored. 

Membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  recognizes  academic  merit  and  scholarly  distinction.  To  be 
considered,  students  must  achieve  a  high  grade  point  average  in  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  program  in 
the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Their  records  must  include  at  least  ninety  Stetson  credits  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  at  least  ten  credits  (or  equivalent)  in  the  study  of  a  modern  language. 

The  Chapter  regularly  hosts  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visiting  Scholars  and  other  activities  in  support 
of  liberal  study.  Each  year,  the  Chapter  recognizes  an  outstanding  (acuity  member  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  with  the  John  Hague  Teaching  Award.  This  award  is  named  in  honor  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  American  Studies  John  Hague,  who  with  President  Pope  Duncan  led 
efforts  to  establish  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Stetson. 
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Humanities 

Delta  Phi  Alpha,  a  national  German  honor  society 
Lambda  Pi  Eta,  national  communication  honor  society 
Pi  Delta  Phi,  a  national  French  honor  society 
Sigma  Delta  Pi,  a  national  Spanish  honor  society 
Theta  Alpha  Phi,  a  national  honorary  dramatic  society 

Sciences 

Student  Chapter  oftheA.C.M.,  the  student  chapter  of  the  Academic  Computing  Society,  for 

computer  science  majors 
Student  Affiliates  of  the  ACS  (SAACS),  an  organization  for  chemistry  students  affiliated  with 

the  American  Chemical  Society 
AMSA  (American  Medical  Student  Association),  exposes  students  interested  in  a  health 

profession  to  medical  professionals  and  admissions  personnel. 
MedEx  (Medical  Experience),  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  a  health  profession 

volunteer  experience  in  the  medical  field. 
Beta  Beta  Beta,  a  national  honorary  biology  organization 
Q.E.D.,  the  Stetson  University  student  chapter  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 

for  Mathematics  Students 
Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  national  honor  society  in  physics 
Society  of  Physics  Students,  an  organization  for  physics  students 

Social  Sciences 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  an  international  sociology  honorary,  Stetson  Zeta  chapter  for  students  of 

sociology 
Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  a  national  honorary  society  for  students  of  economics 
Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  honorary  society  for  students  of  history 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  an  honorary  society  for  political  science  students 
Psi  Chi,  a  national  honorary  society  for  students  of  psychology 

Education 

Florida  Future  Educators  of  America,  an  organization  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
education  students  to  interact  with  professional  educators  and  to  learn  more  about 
educational  issues 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  international  education  honor  society 

Business 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma.  Stetson  University  was  awarded  a  chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  in 
1996.  International  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  was  founded  in  1913  as  the  first  national  honor 
society  to  recognize  outstanding  achievement  in  business  programs  accredited  by  AACSB 
International.  Election  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  is  the  highest  scholastic  honor  that  can  be 
awarded  to  a  student  in  business  administration.  Only  those  students  ranked  at  the 
junior,  senior,  or  graduate  level  and  who  are  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  class  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a  professional  business  fraternity 
American  Marketing  Association,  an  organization  for  marketing  students 
Beta  Alpha  Psi,  a  National  Honorary  Society  for  Accounting,  Finance,  and  Management 

Information  Systems  majors 
Graduate  Business  Society  (GBS),  an  academic  and  social  organization  for  M.B.A.  and  MAcc. 

students 
Society  for  Human  Resource  Management  tot  students  interested  in  a  career  in  the  human 
resource  field 
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Stetson  Accounting  Association,  the  Stetson  chapter  for  first  and  second  year  Accounting 
Information  Systems  students. 

Music 

Collegiate  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  Stetson  s  student  branch  of  the  national 

organization 
Xi  Nu  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Fraternity  of  America,  a  music  fraternity  for  men 
Beta  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  National  Music  Honor  Society 
Eta  Pi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota  International  Music  Fraternity  for  Women 
Student  American  Choral  Directors  Association,  Stetsons  student  branch  of  the  national 

organization 
Student  Advisory  Council  of  the  School  of  Music 
Student  Composers  Forum 

University- Wide 

Mortar  Board.  Mortar  Board,  Inc.  is  a  national  honor  society  recognizing  college  seniors  for 
distinguished  ability  and  achievement  in  scholarship,  leadership,  and  service.  Begun  in  1918  as 
the  first  national  organization  honoring  senior  college  women,  Mortar  Board  opened  its 
membership  to  men  in  1975. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  The  National  Leadership  Honor  Society,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
recognizes  and  encourages  superior  scholarship,  leadership  and  exemplary  character.  It 
recognizes  achievement  in  scholarship;  athletics;  campus  or  community  service,  social  and 
religious  activities,  and  campus  government;  journalism,  speech  and  the  mass  media;  and  the 
creative  and  performing  arts.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  whole  person. 


UNIVERSITY  ACADEMIC  POLICIES 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  insure  that  all  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  met. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
and  the  School  of  Music  are  conferred  upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  academic  program 
requirements  and  upon  approval  of  candidates  by  the  faculty.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  a  degree  from  any  candidate  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  faculty  concrete  evidence 
exists  to  indicate  that  the  candidates  character  or  actions  are  incompatible  with  the  purpose  and 
ideals  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  general  education  requirements,  students  should  note  the 
particular  requirements  for  each  College  or  School  listed  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  The  following 
University  academic  policies  apply  to  all  undergraduate  degree  candidates. 

1 .  At  least  50%  of  credits  for  Stetson's  traditional  bachelor's  degrees  must  be  completed  through 
Stetson  courses. 

2.  Upper-division  requirements  are  detailed  at  the  College/School  level. 

3.  Policies  addressing  the  eligibility  of  transfer  credits  to  meet  General  Education  requirements 
after  students  have  enrolled  at  Stetson  appear  in  the  College/School  sections  of  the  Bulletin. 

4.  The  last  year  of  academic  work,  usually  30-32  credits,  must  be  completed  at  Stetson 
University. 

5.  Students  with  transfer  credits  must  complete  all  University  requirements  for  their  degrees 
and  must  earn  at  least  one  half  of  the  credits  required  in  their  major  and  minor  (if  applicable) 
in  courses  taken  at  Stetson.  Degree  programs  in  Business  will  accept  only  6  transfer  credits  in 
the  major. 

6.  Once  60  credits  have  been  earned  in  courses  generally  accepted  in  a  bachelor's  degree 
program,  permission  of  the  Dean  is  required  to  transfer  credit  from  a  primarily 
lower-division,  two-year  community  or  junior  college. 
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7.  Each  degree  candidate  must  offer  a  major  and  must  have  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  that  major.  A 
2.0  cumulative  average,  in  all  courses,  is  also  required. 

8.  A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  degree  within  six  years  of  matriculation  may  be 
required  to  satisfy  new  requirements  in  the  current  Bulletin. 

9.  Credit  earned  more  than  10  years  prior  to  degree  completion  is  subject  to  review  and  may 
not  count  toward  the  degree. 

10.  No  transfer  credit  shall  be  given  for  courses  taken  at  another  institution  during  a  term  in 
which  a  degree-seeking  student  is  enrolled  at  Stetson. 

11.  A  student  desiring  to  earn  more  than  1 0  credits  of  summer  school  credit  toward  a  degree  at 
Stetson  University  in  any  year  must  have  advance  permission  from  the  appropriate 
academic  Dean. 

12.  First-year  students  (0  -  26  earned  credits)  must  have  permission  from  the  Dean  of  First 
Year  Studies  to  enroll  in  upper-division  courses  (300-400  level). 

13.  Graduate  courses  are  not  open  to  undergraduates. 

14.  Degrees  are  conferred  upon  students  who  have  met  all  requirements  for  a  major,  even  if 
work  on  another  major  is  still  in  progress. 

1 5.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  each  term  on  the  DeLand  campus.  A  formal 
commencement  ceremony  will  be  held  in  December  2009  and  May  2010.  Graduates  are 
required  to  be  present  for  Commencement  unless  authorized  to  graduate  "In  Absentia"  by 
the  Registrar.  Students  must  file  graduation  applications  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by 
the  date  listed  in  the  University  Academic  Calendar. 

16.  A  student  who  wishes  to  receive  an  additional  undergraduate  degree  should  contact  the 
University  Registrar  for  the  requirements. 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Undergraduate  degree  candidates  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  with  a  $100.00  fee,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to 
complete  their  degree  requirements  (see  the  Academic  Calendar  in  the  final  pages  of  this  Bulletin 
for  the  exact  date).  Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  must  pay  a  $50.00  late  fee. 

Information  on  the  application  for  graduation  process  for  graduate  programs  is  listed  under 
"Graduate  and  Professional  Programs." 

Policies  on  Placement  or  Credit  for 

General  Education  Courses 
(Of  Special  Interest  to  New  Students) 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  policies  on  transfer  credits  and  degree  requirements, 
listed  in  the  previous  section,  students  should  be  aware  of  the  following  policies  addressing 
placement  and  credit  issues  in  general  education  courses: 

Writing 

Students  who  expect  to  receive  transfer,  AP,  or  IB  credit  for  Writing  should  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Writing  Program  at  the  time  of  registration  to  ensure  proper  placement  or  credit 
in  their  first  semester(s)  of  enrollment.  An  English  placement  examination  in  two  parts  is  offered 
during  fall  orientation. 

Mathematics 

All  students  selecting  majors  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  must  receive  one  credit  in 
quantitative  reasoning.  Many  courses  in  the  Mathematics  Department  satisfy  this  requirement, 
as  do  select  courses  in  other  departments.  Students  should  select  a  course  appropriate  to  their 
desired  major  and  career  plans,  as  outlined  below.  Students  may  receive  credit  for  courses  offered 
by  the  Mathematics  Department  by  receiving  satisfactory  scores  on  the  AP  or  IB  exams. 
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Mathematics  courses  numbered  from  1  1 1-1 19  are  designed  for  students  who  require  any 
general  course  in  quantitative  reasoning  (for  instance,  Bachelor  or  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
degrees).  Students  in  Business  or  the  sciences  often  have  additional  requirements,  and  should 
consult  with  their  major  advisers  on  which  courses  are  appropriate.  Students  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
8c  Sciences  wanting  a  calculus  course  should  plan  on  taking  either  MATH  130/131  (Calculus  I 
with  Review)  or  MATH  141  (Calculus  I).  Placement  in  these  two  courses  is  based  on  either  the 
departmental  placement  exam,  which  will  be  offered  online,  or  by  satisfactory  performance  on 
AP  or  IB  tests.  Students  scoring  high  enough  on  appropriate  AP  or  IB  exams  may  also  receive 
credit  for  MATH  141  and  /  or  MATH  142.  In  general,  students  choosing  majors  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  will  take  MATH  122,  Calculus  for  Business  Decisions,  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year.  Please  note  that  this  course  has  prerequisites  in  the  Business 
school:  MIS  191  and  DS  280.  Students  seeking  certification  for  teaching  should  consult  with  an 
adviser  in  Teacher  Education  to  be  certain  of  the  latest  State-mandated  requirements  in 
mathematics. 

Modern  Languages 

The  Modern  Language  Department  is  prepared  to  evaluate  proficiency  for  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Spanish  for  placement  purposes.  For  other  languages,  the  means  for  demonstrating 
proficiency  must  be  arranged  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

All  students  who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  a  modern  language  in  high  school  and  wish 
to  study  that  language  at  Stetson  must  take  a  placement  exam.  If  they  have  taken  four  years  of 
that  language  in  high  school,  they  will  be  placed  in  a  102  level  or  above,  depending  on 
placement  test  results.  Students  with  fewer  than  four  years  of  high  school  modern  language  will 
be  placed  into  an  appropriate  level  of  that  language  based  on  individual  case  evaluations  of  their 
placement  scores  and  years  or  previous  exposure. 

For  additional  details  on  placement  and  credit,  contact  the  Chair  of  the  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures  Department  in  Sampson  Hall. 

The  Academic  Advising  Program 

Faculty  serve  as  academic  advisers  to  Stetson  students.  The  assignment  of  advisers  to  new 
students  is  based  on  the  student's  area  of  academic  interest.  The  Discovery  Program,  described 
elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin,  provides  support  to  students  who  have  not  declared  a  major.  All  faculty 
advisers  help  assess  the  student's  interests  and  goals  and  provide  counseling  for  course  selection. 
Formal  advising  sessions  are  scheduled  prior  to  registration  for  each  new  term,  and  advisers  are 
also  available  for  counseling  throughout  the  academic  year.  Students  may  change  advisers  or 
declare  majors  or  minors  by  filling  out  a  request  form  in  the  Dean's  Office  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  While  the  faculty  adviser  assists  each  student  in  planning  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduation,  the  student  himself  or  herself  is  responsible  for  meeting  all  stated  degree 
requirements. 

Additional  assistance  is  available  through  the  Advising  Handbook  posted  online  at 
www.stetson.edu/advising. 

The  Academic  Calendar 

Stetson's  year-round  academic  calendar  includes  1 5-week  tall  and  spring  terms  and  a  variety 
of  summer  term  formats.  See  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 

Classification  of  Students 
Undergraduate  Students  are  those  admitted  to  an  undergraduate  degree  program.  They 
are  full-time  students  if  they  carry  at  least  1  2  credits  ot  class  work.  Any  student  taking  9  credits 
or  more  is  charged  the  full  tuition  fee.*  Regular  undergraduates  remain  first-year  students  until 
they  complete  2"  credits,  are  sophomores  until  they  complete  60  credits,  are  juniors  until  they 
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complete  90  credits,  and  are  thereafter  seniors.  Students  who  are  seeking  a  second  undergraduate 
degree  are  classified  as  undergraduate  students  and  are  billed  at  undergraduate  tuition  rates. 

Graduate  Students  are  those  admitted  to  a  graduate  program  and  working  toward  a 
graduate  degree.** 

Post-Graduate  Students  are  Post-Baccalaureate,  Post-Master,  or  Post-Doctoral  students 
who  are  taking  courses  but  are  not  admitted  to  a  graduate  program  and  are  not  working  toward 
a  degree.** 

Transient  Students  are  those  seeking  a  degree  at  another  college  but  taking  courses  at 
Stetson  for  a  limited  time. 

Auditors  are  students  who  enroll  in  a  course  but  earn  no  academic  credit.  Participation  in 
class  work  is  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  A  course  taken  in  audit  status  may  not  count  for 
credit  unless  the  course  is  repeated. 

Unclassified  Students  are  those  who  have  no  degree  and  are  not  seeking  a  degree  but  are 
taking  courses  for  credit. 

*During  summer  school,  full-time  is  6  semester  credits  or  more  (except  for  federal  and  state 
funded  programs). 

**Graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  English,  Teacher  Education,  and 
Counselor  Education  are  full-time  with  6  semester  credits. 

Attendance 

Independent  study  is  encouraged  at  the  University,  but  regular  attendance  is  required  in  most 
classes.  Stetson  prescribes  no  general  attendance  rule;  the  Colleges  or  Schools  may  establish 
attendance  regulations,  but  usually  attendance  requirements  are  established  by  individual 
professors  for  their  own  classes. 

Academic  Records 

Academic  records,  to  include  transcripts,  are  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (often  referred 
to  as  FERPA  or  the  "Buckley  Amendment"),  students  attending  a  post-secondary  educational 
institution  may  examine  their  permanent  record  maintained  by  the  institution  to  assure  the 
accuracy  of  its  content. 

A  more  thorough  explanation  of  a  student's  rights  and  privileges  under  this  law  is  contained 
in  Connections:  University  Policies  and  Procedures/ Campus  Life  and  Student  Services,  a  copy  of 
which  is  made  available  upon  matriculation.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
University  Registrar  or  on  the  Web  at  www.stetson.edu/registrar. 

A  charge  is  assessed  for  each  transcript  that  is  requested.  Transcripts  may  be  withheld  if  the 
student  is  not  in  good  financial  standing  with  the  University  or  in  default  on  any  federal  loan. 

Interpretation  Of  Grades 

Grades  represent  the  instructor's  final  estimate  of  the  student's  performance  in  a  course.  The 
grade  of  A  (+  or  -)  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  instructor  recognizes  exceptional 
capacity  and  exceptional  performance.  The  grade  of  B  (+  or  -)  signifies  that  the  student  has 
gained  a  significantly  more  effective  command  of  material  than  is  generally  expected  in  the 
course.  The  grade  of  C  or  C+  is  the  instructor's  certification  that  the  student  has  demonstrated 
the  required  mastery  of  the  material.  A  student  is  graded  C-  or  D  (+  or  -)  when  his/her  grasp  of 
the  course  essentials  is  minimal.  The  F  grade  indicates  failure  to  master  the  essentials  and  the 
necessity  for  repeating  the  course  before  credit  may  be  earned. 

Students'  cumulative  grade-point  averages  are  based  on  a  four-point  scale.  Letter  grades  are 
assigned  the  numerical  equivalents  per  credits  listed  below.  Grades  are  carried  to  the  third 
decimal  and  are  not  rounded. 
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A+  =  4.00  C+  =  2.33  F  =  0.00 

A  =  4.00  C  =  2.00  XF  =  0.00 

A- =  3.67  C-=1.67  WF=0.00 

B+  =  3.33  D+=1.33  WP=0.0 

B  =  3.00  D=1.00 

B-  =  2.67  D-  =  0.67 

The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  grades 
earned  by  the  total  GPA  credits,  including  all  courses  failed  except  for  those  forgiven  under  the  F 
Forgiveness  policy.  Recognize,  however,  that  other  universities,  agencies,  and  employers  may  calculate 
GPA's  using  all  grades  that  appear  on  the  transcript,  including  the  forgiven  Fs.  Only  courses  taken  at 
Stetson  will  be  used  by  the  University  in  computing  the  students  cumulative  grade-point  average. 
See  "Academic  Honors"  for  the  method  of  determining  graduation  honors. 

I  =  incomplete.  This  is  the  grade  given  when  a  student  cannot  complete  the  work  of  the 
course  because  of  illness  or  other  extenuating  conditions,  and  the  instructors  academic  Dean  has 
approved  an  extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of  a  course  (for  first-year  students,  the  Dean 
of  First  Year  Studies  must  also  approve).  The  work  of  the  course  must  be  completed  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  last  day  of  classes  in  the  next  academic  session  of  enrollment  (excluding  summer 
term);  but  in  all  cases,  except  graduate  thesis  courses,  it  must  be  removed  within  24  months 
from  the  date  issued  regardless  of  enrollment  status;  otherwise  the  I  becomes  an  F.  An  I  grade 
cannot  be  removed  by  repeating  the  course. 

P  =  course  passed.  Credit  is  given.  Does  not  affect  grade-point  average. 

W  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  before  mid-term.  See  the 
Academic  Calendar  for  the  actual  date.  No  credit  is  earned  and  the  grade-point  average  is  not 
affected. 

WP  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  after  mid-term.  The  grade 
is  given  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation.  No  credit  is  earned  and  the  grade-point  average 
is  not  affected. 

WF  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  after  mid-term.  The  grade 
is  given  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation.  No  credit  is  earned,  but  the  grade  WF  is  treated 
as  credits  attempted  and  the  grade-point  average  is  affected. 

X  =  the  grade  received  for  late  drop  of  a  course  without  academic  penalty.  No  credit  is  earned 
and  the  grade-point  average  is  not  affected.  The  grade  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
academic  Dean. 

XF  =  the  grade  received  for  late  drop  of  a  course  with  academic  penalty.  No  credit  is  earned, 
but  the  grade  XF  is  treated  as  credits  attempted  and  the  grade-point  average  is  affected.  The 
grade  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  academic  Dean. 

NR  =  grade  not  reported. 

HONOR  SYSTEM  FOR  ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Stetson  University  depends  upon  its  members  - 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  administration  -  to  uphold  the  highest  standards  of  academic 
integrity.  Without  a  commitment  to  this  ideal,  the  foundation  of  our  educational  mission  is 
undermined,  and  truth  -  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  pursuits  at  the  University  -  loses  its  meaning 
and  force.  The  Honor  System  seeks  to  nourish  a  vital  campus  culture,  one  where  students, 
faculty,  administration,  and  staff  are  mutually  committed  to  pursuing  truth  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  respect.  Laws  and  rules  exist  to  protect  a  society  and  its  members,  but  truly  to 
flourish,  a  community  relies  upon  the  individual  to  take  responsibility  for  his  or  her  actions  and 
to  uphold  certain  bedrock  principles.  The  Honor  System  specifies  actions  that  are  harmful  to  the 
community  and  establishes  ways  of  dealing  with  those  who  violate  basic  standards.  But  the 
primary  justification  for  the  Honor  System  is  that  it  challenges  individuals  to  reflect  upon  the 
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ethical  issues  they  face  as  members  of  a  university  and  encourages  them  to  take  positive  steps  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  themselves  and  their  community.  Moreover,  by  affirming  student 
self-governance  in  the  form  of  an  Honor  Council,  this  Honor  System  underscores  the  central 
roles  that  both  students  and  faculty  play  in  upholding  academic  integrity.  More  information 
regarding  Stetson's  Honor  System  may  be  found  at  www.stetson.edu/honorsystem. 

Grading  Grievance  Procedures 

The  teacher  of  each  course  has  authority  over  all  academic  matters,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  establishing  requirements  and  assigning  grades.  Students  are  entitled  to  full  and  clear 
explanations  of  their  grades.  Students  have  the  right  to  protection  from  capricious  action.  A 
student  who  desires  to  appeal  a  decision  on  a  semester  grade  must  follow  the  procedure  listed 
below: 

1 .  The  student  shall  first  request  an  explanation  of  the  grade  from  the  appropriate  faculty 
member.  The  faculty  member  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  show  records  that 
correspond  to  the  basis  of  grading  in  the  class  outlined  in  the  course  syllabus. 

2.  If  the  student  thinks  that  a  complete  or  satisfactory  explanation  has  not  been  provided,  the 
student  may  direct  an  appeal  to  the  appropriate  department  Chairperson  (or  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  Chair,  to  the  Associate  Dean).  This  appeal  must  be  made  in  writing  and  must  state 
the  student's  version  of  the  grievance,  and  must  be  initiated  no  later  than  the  last  day  to  drop 
courses  without  academic  penalty  in  the  spring  or  fall  semester  immediately  following  the 
term  of  the  course  in  question.  The  student  bears  the  burden  of  proof  to  demonstrate  that 
prejudice,  arbitrariness,  or  nonacademic  factors  have  affected  improperly  the  assigning  of  the 
grade.  The  Chairperson  shall  investigate  the  matter  by  collecting  a  report  from  the  faculty 
member  as  well  as  the  student.  The  faculty  report  will  provide  appropriate  documents  and 
supporting  evidence,  but  not  necessarily  written  defense  of  the  grade  in  question.  The 
Chairperson  shall  make  a  decision  within  ten  working  days.  If  the  Chairperson  sustains  the 
appeal,  the  faculty  member  shall  be  advised  to  assign  a  new  grade.  If  the  Chairperson  denies 
the  appeal,  the  student  shall  be  informed  in  writing  immediately. 

3.  If  any  party  to  the  dispute  remains  unsatisfied  after  the  Chairpersons  decision,  a  further 
appeal  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  appeal,  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
appropriate  College  or  School.  The  Dean  shall  refer  the  grievance  to  the  school's 
annually-appointed  Grade  Grievance  Officer.  The  Officer  shall  enlist  two  senior  faculty 
members  of  the  school  of  the  faculty  member  concerned  to  constitute  a  three-person 
examining  board.  This  board  shall  investigate  the  matter.  A  part  of  the  investigation  must 
include  a  conference  with  the  student  and  faculty  member  present.  (If  circumstances  prevent 
the  faculty  member's  participation,  the  Dean  may  appoint  a  representative  or  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  faculty  member  can  be  present.)  The  board  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Dean  within  ten  working  days.  The  board  may  recommend  that  the  grade  be  upheld,  that 
the  faculty  member  assign  a  different  grade,  or  that  the  record  of  the  course  be  removed  from 
the  student's  transcript.  The  Dean  shall  review  the  report  and  all  supporting  data  and  make  a 
written  report  to  all  parties  within  ten  working  days.  The  decision  of  the  Dean  shall  be  the 
final  one  for  the  University. 

Procedures  for  Grievances  Concerning 
Other  Academic  Policies 

For  all  other  grievances,  students  should  talk  with  the  instructor  and/or  Department  Chair, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  collegial  problem  solving,  attempt  to  resolve  the  concern.  If  the  student 
thinks  that  a  complete  or  satisfactory  explanation  has  not  been  provided,  the  student  may  direct 
an  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School;  first-year  students  should  direct  their 
appeal  to  the  Dean  of  First  Year  Studies.  The  Dean  has  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  all  academic  policies  and  regulations  of  the  University,  and  the  decision  of  the  Dean 
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is  considered  to  be  final. 

Stetson  is  committed  to  fairness,  equity,  and  justice  in  all  relationships.  A  student  who  feels 
that  the  decision  by  the  Dean  is  either  arbitrary  or  grossly  unfair  may  appeal  the  Dean's  decision 
to  the  Provost.  This  appeal  must  be  in  writing  and  must  show  why,  in  the  view  of  the  student, 
the  decision  of  the  Dean  was  unfair.  The  appeal  should  be  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs,  DeLand  Hall  and  should  provide  the  Provost  with  the  following  additional  data: 
Full  name,  Student  number,  Academic  major, 

Academic  adviser,  Local/campus  address,  Local  telephone  number. 

Local/campus  email  address 
The  Provost  will  communicate  his/her  response  to  the  formal  appeal  in  writing  to  the  local 
address  provided  by  the  student  after  consultation  with  the  parties  involved  in  the  matter. 

Forgiveness  of  F  Grade 

Under  certain  stipulations  stated  below,  an  undergraduate  student  may  repeat  a  failed  course 
to  receive  credit  and  improve  the  cumulative  grade-point  average.  If  a  higher  grade  is  earned,  the 
credits  attempted  and  grade  earned  for  the  first  failed  attempt  will  not  be  used  in  computing  the 
student's  cumulative  GPA. 

Limitations 

Undergraduates  may  use  the  grade  forgiveness  policy  only  once  for  any  single  course. 
F-forgiveness  may  be  used  no  more  than  twice  in  the  student's  degree  program. 

Students  wishing  to  use  the  F-forgiveness  policy  are  required  to  repeat  the  failed  course 
within  the  next  four  semesters  of  enrollment;  if  the  course  is  not  offered  within  the  next  four 
enrolled  semesters,  the  course  must  be  retaken  the  next  time  it  is  offered  at  the  DeLand  campus. 

The  Pass/Fail  grade  option  may  not  be  used  when  repeating  a  failed  course,  unless  it  was  the 
grade  option  selected  for  the  initial  attempt. 

Forgiveness  of  an  F  grade  may  not  be  allowed  in  cases  where  the  Honor  System  Council  has 
found  a  violation  of  academic  integrity. 

Permission  to  use  F-forgiveness  for  non-equivalent  courses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
of  the  College  or  School  offering  the  course.  Consult  the  Registrar  to  determine  equivalency. 

Eligibility 

This  policy  pertains  to  undergraduate,  degree-seeking  students  only  and  applies  to  F  grades 
earned  on  the  DeLand  campus  during  the  fall  semester  of  2003  and  subsequent  academic  terms. 
Failed  courses  that  are  repeated  must  be  taken  at  the  DeLand  campus. 

Result  of  grade  forgiveness 

If  grade  forgiveness  is  awarded  for  a  particular  course,  the  first  F  that  was  received  in  that 
course  will  not  be  calculated  into  the  student's  GPA.  However,  both  the  forgiven  grade  and  the 
passing  grade  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript. 

Activation  of  Registration 

Activation  is  the  process  that  confirms  a  student's  registration  for  the  current  term.  All 
students  must  activate  their  course  registrations  by  the  second  day  of  classes.  Activation  is  a 
Web-based  process  that  students  may  complete  from  any  computer  accessed  to  the  Internet. 
E-mail  reminders  are  sent  to  all  students  during  the  week  prior  to  classes. 

To  activate  registration  for  the  current  semester,  students  must  have  paid  in  full  any  account 
balance  from  a  previous  semester.  Otherwise,  their  course  registration  will  be  canceled. 
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Change  of  Registration  (Drop/Add) 

Until  the  first  week  of  each  term,  students  may  add  or  drop  courses  online,  using  the 
registration  number  provided  by  their  faculty  adviser.  The  exact  dates  for  each  term's  add/drop 
period  are  published  in  the  Academic  Calendar  in  the  final  pages  of  this  Bulletin.  Students 
wishing  to  add  a  class  after  the  one-week  add/drop  period  must  obtain  a  form  from  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  seek  approval  first  from  the  instructor  of  the  course,  then  from  their 
adviser,  and  finally  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  offering  the  course. 

After  the  initial  add/drop  period,  students  may  drop  a  course  without  academic  penalty  until 
the  middle  of  the  semester.  The  last  date  on  which  a  course  may  be  dropped  is  published  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  Courses  dropped  during  this  period  require  a  change-of-registration  form 
available  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  form  must  be  signed  by  the  student's  academic  adviser.  A 
course  that  is  dropped  before  the  mid-term  deadline  to  drop  without  academic  penalty  will  not 
appear  on  the  student's  academic  record. 

It  is  imperative  that  students  consult  the  Academic  Calendar  for  the  exact  dates  for 
adding  or  dropping  courses  each  term.  Courses  dropped  after  the  first  day  a  class 
meets  carry  a  financial  penalty  (see  "Important  Refund  Dates  for  Fall  and  Spring"  in 
the  Expenses  section  of  this  Bulletin).  Students  with  financial  aid  may  also  want  to  consult 
with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  before  initiating  a  drop,  as  some  forms  of  aid  require  a  certain 
number  of  credits  be  earned  each  semester  or  academic  year.  If  the  credits  are  not  earned,  it  can 
result  in  a  reduction  or  even  a  loss  of  aid. 


Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  student's  registration  for  a  given  period  of  enrollment  may  be  cancelled  only  if  the  student 
has  not  participated  in  any  academically-related  activity  during  the  period  of  enrollment  being 
considered  and  the  date  of  cancellation  is  prior  to  the  last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  financial 
penalty.  Academically-related  activity  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  attendance  at  a  class, 
tutorial,  lesson,  exam,  study  group  related  to  a  course  for  which  the  student  is  registered,  or 
computer  assisted  instruction.  Registered  students  participating  in  any  academically-related 
activity  during  a  period  of  enrollment  may  withdraw  from  the  University  in  accordance  with  the 
established  withdrawal  policy.  The  appropriate  academic  Dean  is  the  final  authority  on  granting 
cancellation  status. 

Change  of  Major  or  Minor 

A  student  who  wishes  to  declare  or  change  a  major  or  minor  should  first  consult  with  his/her 
academic  adviser.  The  change  may  then  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  appropriate  academic  Dean. 
Students  must  meet  the  degree  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  change  is  made. 
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Pass/Fail  Option 

A  student  has  the  option  of  taking,  on  a  pass/ fail  basis,  a  total  of  two  courses  not  ordinarily  pass/ 
fail.  To  exercise  this  option,  students  must  complete  a  pass/fail  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  add  period.  Once  initiated,  the  pass/fail  option  may  not  be  changed 

For  students  majoring  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  the  pass/ fail  option  may  be  used 
only  for  courses  which  are  not  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  and  not  applied  toward 
Foundation  Requirements  (Part  I)  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  general  education  program. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  School  of  Music,  the  pass/fail  option  may  be  used  only  for 
courses  which  are  (1)  not  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  and  (2)  not  applied  toward  the 
Foundation  Requirements. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  pass/fail  option  may  be 
used  only  during  the  junior  or  senior  year  and  may  be  used  only  for  courses  that  are  beyond  all 
School  of  Business  Administration  requirements,  not  applied  toward  a  minor,  and  offered 
outside  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  each  academic  term.  Students  who  miss  an 
examination  without  prior  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  applicable  School  or  College  will  be 
graded  F  in  that  course.  No  examinations  other  than  finals  are  given  during  the  last  week  of 
classes  and  every  class  must  include  a  final  examination  as  scheduled  by  the  Registrars  Office 
unless  prior  approval  is  granted  by  the  Dean. 

Undergraduate  Academic  Withdrawals 

If  an  enrolled  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all  courses  and 
leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described  below.  The  policy 
for  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin.  (See  Change  of 
Registration  (Drop/Add)) 

Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  First-year  students  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  First  Year  Studies. 
A  grade  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without  prior  approved  withdrawal. 

Official  Withdrawal  Procedures: 

1 .  The  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  by  the  student  at  least  two  (2)  weeks  prior  to  the 
last  day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).  Students  may  not  withdraw  during 
the  last  two  (2)  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  The  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College/School  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  or  in  the  case  of  fist  year 
students,  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  First  Year  Studies. 

3.  Upon  the  Dean's  approval  to  withdraw,  the  student  must  carry  the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union  Building)  and  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
(Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  signatures. 

4.  The  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to  complete  the 
withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated,  the  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within  seven 
calendar  days  from  the  Registrar's  date  stamp  on  the  dorm.  No  Withdrawal  Forms  will  be 
accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially  withdraw  during  that  semester. 

5.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  withdrawal  will  be  recorded  on  the 
permanent  academic  record  as  follows: 

a.    If  completed  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic  Calendar  for 

specific  date),  a  grade  of  "W"  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No  credit  is  earned  and  the 
grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 
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b.   If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be  assigned 
for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance  to 
that  point.  WF's  are  treated  as  credits  attempted  and  the  student's  grade  point  average  is 
affected. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE 
MEDICAL  WITHDRAWAL 

Students  seeking  a  medical  withdrawal  should  contact  the  Dean  of  First  Year  Studies,  who 
serves  as  administrator  of  medical  withdrawals  for  all  students.  Students  who  are  granted 
medical  withdrawal  will  receive  a  grade  of  "W  assigned  for  each  course.  No  credit  is  earned  and 
the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected.  Medical  withdrawals  have  no  effect  on  the  student 
account  balance  other  than  the  normal  withdrawal  policies  stated  under  Student  Withdrawal 
and  Dropped  Courses. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

Every  undergraduate  student  enrolled  at  Stetson  University  is  expected  to  earn  and  maintain 
a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  on  all  coursework  attempted.  A  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  graduation.  Academic  standing  resulting  from  spring  grades  is 
determined  after  summer  session. 

ACADEMIC  WARNING 

Any  undergraduate  student  whose  cumulative  average  falls  below  a  C  (2.0  G.P.A.)  at  the  end 
of  a  grading  period  will  be  placed  on  academic  warning.  This  warning  will  be  in  effect  until  an 
overall  C  (2.0  G.P.A.)  average  is  regained.  If  a  student  earns  a  C  (2.0  GPA)  or  higher  average  for 
a  single  semester  but  the  cumulative  average  remains  below  a  C,  the  warning  will  be  continued. 

ACADEMIC  SUSPENSION 

An  undergraduate  student  already  on  academic  warning  will  be  automatically  suspended 
from  the  University  for  a  period  of  seven  months  if  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  at  the 
end  of  any  grading  period  falls  below  minimum  acceptable  levels. 

Minimum  Acceptable  Grade  Point  Averages 
Total  Earned  Credits  Stetson  GPA 

1-26  1.5 

27-60  1.6 

61-90  1.7 

91+  1.8 

Students  failing  all  coursework  during  the  first  semester  at  the  University  will  be 
automatically  suspended.  Academic  work  taken  at  another  institution  during  the  time  a  student 
is  on  academic  suspension  will  not  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  requirements  for  graduation 
at  Stetson  University. 

Read missio n  After  Suspension 

A  student  who  has  been  academically  suspended  is  eligible  to  apply  for  readmission  after  the 
period  of  suspension  has  been  completed.  The  student  should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
School,  or  First  Year  Studies  for  readmission  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date  of 
registration  for  the  term  for  which  the  student  seeks  readmission.  An  undergraduate  student 
readmitted  to  the  University  following  an  academic  suspension  must  enroll  in  the  University's 
LEAP  program  (Academic  Resource  Center)  and  must  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  for 
each  grading  period  until  the  academic  warning  has  been  removed. 
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Academic  Dismissal 

Undergraduate  students  readmitted  to  the  University  following  an  academic  suspension  who 
fail  to  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  for  each  grading  period  until  academic  warning  has 
been  removed  will  be  automatically  dismissed  from  the  University.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  student  will  not  be  readmitted  to  the  University  following  such  a  dismissal. 

Administration  and  Appeals 

Academic  suspension  and  readmission  are  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Deans  of 
the  College/Schools  and  First  Year  Studies.  Inquiries,  appeals,  and  requests  for  readmission 
should  be  directed  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  Dean. 

REENTRY 

Students  in  good  standing  who  reenter  the  University  after  being  absent  for  one  semester  or 
more  (fall  or  spring)  do  so  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Upon  reentry,  students  must 
meet  the  degree  requirements  of  the  University  Bulletin  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  reentry. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

Undergraduate  students  who  have  attended  Stetson  University  only  and  whose  cumulative 
grade  point  average  (GPA)  is  between  3.50  and  3.699  are  graduated  Cum  Laude;  if  it  is  between 
3.70  and  3.899,  they  are  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude;  and  if  it  is  3.90  or  higher,  they  are 
graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude.  Undergraduates  who  have  attended  other  academic  institutions 
and  have  earned  60  or  more  credits  at  Stetson  are  also  eligible  for  graduation  academic  honors. 
In  such  cases  the  academic  requirements  for  honors  must  be  met  both  on  all  graded  work  taken 
at  Stetson,  and  on  all  the  combined  graded  work  taken  at  Stetson  and  at  all  previous  institutions. 

Students  may  receive  recognition  for  academic  achievement  during  a  particular  semester.  The 
Honor  Roll  includes  undergraduates  with  a  3.0  GPA  based  on  at  least  twelve  credits  work 
attempted  with  no  grade  below  a  "C."  The  Dean's  List  includes  undergraduates  with  a  3.5  GPA 
based  on  at  least  twelve  credits  of  work  attempted  and  no  grade  below  a  "B."  The  grades  for 
credits  transferred  from  other  institutions  are  considered  when  calculating  graduation  honors 
and  may  lower  the  honors  GPA.  In  other  words,  low  grades  from  a  transfer  institution  can  keep 
a  student  from  graduating  with  honors  at  Stetson.  Transfer  grades  will  not  raise  the  Stetson 
graduation  GPA. 


ACADEMIC  AND  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  AND  SERVICES 
FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

The  Academic  Resources  Center  (ARC)  offers  assistance  in  all  areas  of  academic  life  at 
Stetson,  promoting  the  University's  educational  mission — to  encourage  learning  that  is  active 
and  engaged  and  to  support  teaching  that  stimulates  lively  intellectual  exchange.  The  ARC  offers 
workshops  and  individual  sessions  to  improve  study  habits,  provides  structured  academic 
improvement  programs,  and  counsels  students  who  need  advice  or  answers  to  specific  academic 
questions. 

In  addition,  the  ARC  acts  as  a  liaison  between  faculty  and  students  with  documented 
disabilities  by  recommending  reasonable  accommodations  for  a  successful  college  experience. 

Any  student  who  self-identifies  and  provides  appropriate  documentation  that  verifies  a 
disability  may  receive  services.  Disabilities  may  include  specific  learning  disabilities,  attention 
deficit-hyperactivity  disorder,  mobility  impairments,  blind/visual  impairments,  de.it/hard  of 
hearing,  or  other  health  impairments  or  psychological  conditions. 
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How  to  Request  Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities: 

1 .  After  being  admitted  to  Stetson,  submit  a  recent  evaluation  conducted  by  a  qualified 
professional  that  verifies  the  disability.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  a  second 
opinion.  Please  refer  to  our  Documentation  Guidelines,  available  online. 

2.  Make  an  appointment  to  meet  with  ARC  professional  staff  to  discuss  accommodations, 
which  are  based  on  each  student's  individual  needs,  documentation,  strengths,  and  academic 
program. 

3.  Make  an  appointment  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  (within  two  weeks)  to  request 
specific  accommodations. 

4.  Present  each  professor  with  a  letter  from  ARC  staff  requesting  the  accommodations.  Discuss 
the  recommendations  and  follow  through  with  the  arrangements. 

DUPONT-BALL  LIBRARY 

The  mission  of  the  duPont-Ball  Library  is  to  support  the  educational  programs  of  the 
University  and  to  collaborate  with  classroom  faculty  in  the  development  and  support  of  the 
curriculum  through  gathering  and  organizing  information  both  physical  and  virtual,  teaching 
library  users  how  to  access  and  evaluate  information,  and  providing  an  environment  conducive 
to  research  and  study. 

The  Library  holds  more  than  342,000  volumes  and  238,000  government  documents  and 
subscribes  to  approximately  1 ,000  journals  in  paper  format.  Electronic  access  is  offered  for 
approximately  30,000  full  text  journals  and  more  than  40,000  e-books.  The  Library  has 
forty-six  computer  workstations  to  give  students  the  resources  and  equipment  necessary  to  do 
research,  evaluate  results,  and  write  papers.  Professional  research  assistance  is  available,  as  well  as 
several  group  study  rooms  and  many  study  areas.  The  Library  provides  both  wireless  network 
access  and  network  drops  for  students  with  laptops.  Visit  the  Library's  homepage  to  view  the 
many  resources  available:  www.stetson.edu/library.  The  Jenkins  Music  Library  in  Presser  Hall 
holds  recordings  and  scores. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

The  mission  of  Information  Technology  (IT)  is  to  provide  strategic  leadership  and  to 
advocate  for  the  integration  of  technology  in  support  of  the  academic  and  administrative  goals 
of  the  University.  IT  is  comprised  of  a  multi-talented  team  of  professionals  dedicated  to 
delivering  innovative  technology  to  the  entire  University  community.  The  following  are  the 
cohesive  units  within  IT: 

•  Technology  Services:  Provides  a  myriad  of  computing  and  technical  consultation  services  in 
support  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  Helpdesk  serves  as  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
making  service  requests  and  reporting  technology-related  issues. 

•  Media  Services:  Promotes  the  innovative  use  of  learning  technologies  in  academic  areas  and 
provides  specific  support  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  in  such  activities  as  designing  Web 
pages,  poster  production,  video  editing,  and  production  of  CDs  and  DVDs. 

•  Programming  Services:  Serves  as  the  central  University  resource  responsible  for  supporting 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  with  campus-wide  and  department-specific  software  applications 
(Banner,  Banner  Web,  Blackboard,  Recruitment  Plus,  etc.) 

•  Networking/Telecommunications  Services:  Provides  technical  support,  advice,  and 
consultation  for  all  aspects  of  the  University's  comprehensive  and  integrated  voice,  data,  and 
video  infrastructure. 
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UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Michael  Denner,  Director 

Stetson's  University  Honors  Program  graduated  its  first  class  in  1957,  making  it  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Southeast.  It  aims  to  serve  highly  accomplished  students  who  have  an  unusual 
commitment  to  scholarship.  Admission  to  the  program  is  by  application.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Director. 

The  Honors  Program  curriculum  is  a  core  of  courses  designed  as  an  alternative  to  the  general 
education  requirements  at  Stetson.  In  designing  the  curriculum,  faculty  agreed  on  the  following 
principles: 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  calls  on  both  students  and  faculty  members  to  conceive  of 
themselves  as  members  of  an  interdisciplinary  community  committed  to  integrated  ways  of 
thinking  and  learning. 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  emphasizes  teaching  and  learning  that  draws  upon  the  full  richness 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  humanities,  the  creative  arts,  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  each  course  builds  upon  the  experience  students 
acquire  in  previous  honors  course  work.  These  sequential  courses  focus  on  a  series  of 
questions  that  every  well-educated  person  is  obliged  to  consider:  How  have  we  come  to 
understand  who  we  are,  as  individuals  and  as  a  society?  What  are  our  moral  responsibilities  in 
our  local  communities  and  in  the  world?  How  might  an  understanding  of  human  knowledge 
across  the  disciplines  help  us  think  more  clearly  and  incisively  about  the  most  challenging 
and  contested  issues  of  our  time? 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  each  cohort  of  entering  students  is  encouraged 
to  stay  together  throughout  the  sequence  of  courses.  This  fosters  a  continuous  dialogue  over 
the  whole  of  the  college  experience. 

The  Curriculum 

The  following  degrees  can  be  earned  through  the  Honors  Program:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  and  Bachelor  of  Music 

Course  Offerings 

Hon  1  Foundations  of  Knowledge  and  Understanding  (1  unit).  The  first  of  a 

two-semester  sequence  designed  to  set  the  historical  foundations  of  human  knowledge 
and  understanding.  The  seminar  will  undertake  a  critical  comparative  study  of 
knowledge  "now  and  then."  Approaches  to  knowledge  and  understanding  beginning 
with  the  ancients  and  continuing  until  the  seventeenth  century  will  be  contrasted, 
compared,  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  contemporary  models  or  knowledge.  Texts  horn 
across  disciplines  (the  natural  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  social 
sciences)  will  be  used  to  present  ideas  that  have  had  significant  impact  on  the 
development  of  knowledge.  The  course  includes  a  laboratory  component  in  which  issues 
in  earth,  life  and  physical  science,  along  with  issues  in  psychology,  sociology  and 
commerce  will  be  integrated  into  discussions  of  philosophy,  religion,  politics,  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  taught  by  teams  of  professors  from  different  academic  disciplines. 

Hon  2  Foundations  of  Knowledge  and  Understanding  (1  unit).  The  second  of  a 

two-semester  sequence  designed  to  set  the  historical  foundations  ol  human  knowledge 
and  understanding.  The  course  description  is  the  same  as  Hon  1  except  that  this  course 
begins  with  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  rise  of  modern  science  and  continues  to  the 
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present  and  beyond,  taking  into  consideration  future  prospects  for  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  science,  technology,  art,  economics  and  politics.  As  in  the  first 
semester,  this  course  features  a  natural  and  social  science  laboratory  component  and  is  by 
a  team  taught  by  a  team  of  professors  and  advanced  Honors  students  representing 
different  academic  disciplines.  Pre-requisite:  Hon  1. 

Hon  3  Self  and  Society  (1  unit).  A  seminar  examining  dominant  images  of  self  and  society. 
Students  and  faculty  consider  the  impact  of  institutions,  practices,  and  traditions  on  the 
formation  of  collective  and  individual  identity  and  examine  the  impact  of  cultural 
heritage,  ideology,  and  social  categories  on  experience,  perspective,  and  values.  This  is  a 
team-taught  course  with  student  assistants.  Pre-requisite:  Hon  2. 

Hon  4  Justice  and  Ethics  in  Global  Perspective  (1  unit).  A  seminar  considering 

cross-cultural  perspectives  on  justice  and  ethics  and  focusing  on  how  different  historical, 
political,  and  cultural  traditions  give  rise  to  divergent  ideas  about  freedom,  rights, 
responsibilities,  individualism,  and  community.  The  course  is  team  taught.  Pre-requisite: 
Hon  3. 

Hon  5  Honors  Capstone  Seminar  (1  unit).  In  their  junior  or  senior  year,  students 

participate  in  a  senior  colloquium  coordinated  with  the  major  lecture  series  on  campus 
(e.g.,  Values  Council  Lecture  Series,  Howard  Thurman  Lecture  Series,  Lawson  Lecture 
Series,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  Lectures).  In  preparation  for  the  next  stage  of  their 
lives,  students  will  work  with  Career  Services  staff  on  interviewing  skills,  graduate  school 
applications,  resumes,  etc.  Finally,  the  courses  prepare  students  to  lead  an  active  life  of 
the  mind  after  they  leave  Stetson.  The  Capstone  includes  an  Honors  Oral  Exam  with 
Stetson  faculty. 

Hon  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  May  be  taken  twice. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMMUNITY  ENGAGEMENT 

Greg  Sapp,  Marchman  Chair  of  Civic  and  Social  Responsibility,  Coordinator 

The  Certificate  of  Community  Engagement  requires  4  units  of  community  engagement 
courses,  100  hours  of  community  service,  and  a  capstone  essay.  For  the  coursework,  students 
must  take  two  courses  that  incorporate  a  significant  service-learning  component.  Students  must 
also  take  two  courses  that  devote  a  significant  amount  of  theoretical  attention  to  issues  of 
community  engagement  such  as  social  justice  and  environmental  responsibility.  No  more  than 
two  units  may  come  from  the  same  department. 

Students  may  complete  the  100  hours  of  voluntary  community  service  through  any  service 
organization  recognized  by  Stetson  that  is  registered  with  Stetsons  Center  for  Service  Learning, 
but  the  organizations  for  which  the  service  is  done  must  confirm  the  completed  hours.  Students 
may  not  submit  more  than  75  community  service  hours  in  any  one  academic  semester  and  may 
not  submit  more  than  50  service  hours  toward  the  completion  of  the  requirement  through  the 
same  community  partner. 

To  complete  the  Certificate  of  Community  Engagement,  students  will  write  an  essay  in 
which  they  reflect  critically  on  their  experience  of  community  engagement  from  both  a 
theoretical  and  practical  perspective.  Essays  will  be  submitted  to  the  Marchman  Chair  of  Civic 
and  Social  Responsibility  and  will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  composed  of  faculty  and  staff 
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members.  Students  whose  essays  are  deemed  unsatisfactory  may  rewrite  and  resubmit  them. 

The  Certificate  of  Community  Engagement  will  be  awarded  when  all  undergraduate  degree 
requirements  for  graduation  have  been  met.  Completion  of  the  Certificate  Program  will  be 
noted  on  the  students  transcript. 

I.  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS— 4  Units 

Service-Learning  Requirement    2 

Community  Engagement  Theory  Requirement    2 

II.  ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Volunteer  Community  Service 100  hours 

Capstone  Essay  Integrating  Theory  and  Practice 

III.  DETAILED  GUIDELINES 

A.  A  course  may  count  toward  either  the  Service-Learning  requirement  or  the  Community 
Engagement  Theory  requirement,  but  may  not  fulfill  both  requirements  at  the  same  time. 
Students  must  take  four  different  courses  to  complete  the  course  requirement. 

An  independent  study  course  may  fulfill  a  Certificate  course  requirement  as  long  as  the 
faculty  member  supervising  the  course  submits  an  application  for  the  course  to  be 
approved  as  fulfilling  either  the  Service-Learning  course  requirement  or  the  Community 
Engagement  Theory  requirement.  The  application  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Service-Learning  Faculty  Group. 

A  student  may  fulfill  Certificate  course  requirements  by  taking  a  course  that  does  not 
meet  the  Service- Learning  or  Community  Engagement  Theory  requirements  by 
contracting  with  her  or  his  professor  to  add  those  missing  elements  to  the  course.  Such  a 
contract  between  the  student  and  professor  must  be  approved  by  the  Service-Learning 
Faculty  Group  prior  to  completion  of  the  course.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
obtain  approval  before  the  course  begins. 

A  student  who  transfers  to  Stetson  at  the  level  of  Junior  or  above  may  apply  one 
completed  course  toward  the  Community  Engagement  Theory  course  requirement  upon 
approval  by  the  Certificate  Program  Coordinator  in  consultation  with  the  University 
Provost. 

B.  Students  must  earn  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all  courses  that  are  taken  to  fulfill 
Certificate  coursework. 

C.  Community  engagement  work  completed  as  part  of  the  required  service-learning  courses 
may  not  count  toward  the  Volunteer  Community  Service  requirement.  Community  work 
done  for  any  additional  service-learning  courses  may  count  toward  the  100-hour  total.  All 
community  service  work  submitted  to  fulfill  the  1 00-hour  requirement  must  be  done 
through  community  partners  that  are  recognized  by  Stetson  University  and  registered 
through  Stetsons  Center  for  Service  Learning. 

D.  Capstone  Essays  will  be  determined  as  either  "Satisfactory"  or  "Unsatisfactory."  Essays 
that  are  determined  to  be  "Unsatisfactory"  may  be  resubmitted.  Essays  should 
demonstrate  students'  critical  reflections  on  the  Certificate  coursework  and  the 
community  service  completed. 

For  additional  information,  consult  the  University's  Web  page  for  the  Certificate  of  Community 
Engagement  or  contact  Prof.  Greg  Sapp  in  the  Religious  Studies  Department. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Nancy  Leonard,  Director  of  International  Education 

Stetson  Abroad 

The  Center  for  International  Education  at  Stetson  University  administers  a  program  of 
international  study  providing  opportunities  for  learning  at  eight  centers  abroad:  the  Universidad 
Carlos  III  in  Madrid,  Spain;  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  in  Freiburg,  Germany;  l'Universite 
d'Avignon  in  Avignon,  France;  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland;  Oxford  University  in 
Oxford,  England;  multiple  programs  in  Russia;  the  Universidad  de  Guanajuato  in  Guanajuato, 
Mexico;  the  Hong  Kong  Baptist  University  in  Hong  Kong,  China.  The  program  is  designed  to 
engender  cross-cultural  understanding  through  personal  experience  and  first-hand  exposure  to  a 
country's  language,  literature,  history,  social  institutions,  and  artistic  and  scientific  development. 

Juniors,  seniors,  and  mature  sophomores  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  one  or  more  study 
abroad  programs.  Students  may  earn  one  semester  of  credit  at  approximately  the  same  cost  as 
study  on  the  home  campus.  The  study  centers  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Mexico  are 
supervised  by  a  Resident  Director  who  is  a  bilingual  affiliate  of  the  cooperating  institution.  The 
programs  in  England,  Scotland,  Russia,  and  Hong  Kong  are  supervised  by  the  international 
student  office  of  the  host  university.  The  overall  program  is  coordinated  by  the  Director  of 
International  Education. 

A  study  abroad  experience  is  expected  of  modern  language  and  international  studies  majors. 
It  is  required  for  majors  in  international  business.  The  program  usually  facilitates  obtaining  a 
double  major  or  completion  of  a  modern  language  minor. 

Admission  to  the  program  involves  a  lengthy  application,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Center  for  International  Education.  A  valid  passport  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Center  for 
International  Education  upon  submission  of  the  application.  Standards  for  admission  to  the 
Stetson  Abroad  program  will  be  established  annually  by  the  International  Programs  Council. 
Contact  the  Center  for  International  Education  for  current  requirements.  The  study  abroad 
program  is  competitive;  meeting  the  requirements  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  program. 

Stetson  also  offers  short  courses  abroad  led  by  Stetson  faculty  and  summer  programs  in 
Mexico,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Contact  the  Center  for  International  Education  for  more 
information. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  a  program  other  than  a  Stetson  University  program 
may  be  able  to  do  so  for  transfer  credit.  Contact  the  Center  for  International  Education  for 
details. 

International  Student  and  Scholar  Services 

Stetson  University  welcomes  international  students  on  its  campus.  In  recent  years,  students 
from  as  many  as  65  counties  have  enrolled  in  Stetson  programs.  The  Center  for  International 
Education  assists  these  students  and  scholars  with  their  unique  needs  and  concerns.  The 
International  Student  Adviser  works  closely  with  international  students,  providing  them  with  a 
comprehensive  two-day  orientation  upon  arrival  and  working  with  them  throughout  the  year  to 
facilitate  their  transition  and  adaptation  to  Stetson  University  and  DeLand. 

The  Center  for  International  Education  serves  as  a  liaison  between  international  students  and 
various  governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  US  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Service  and  the 
State  Department,  to  help  students  navigate  immigration  rules  and  regulations. 

The  International  Student  Adviser  also  works  closely  with  the  International  Organization  in 
sponsoring  cultural  and  social  activities  to  help  international  students  share  their  cultural 
traditions  with  the  campus  and  integrate  into  the  Stetson  community. 


ELS  Language  Centers 

ELS  Language  Centers  has  a  center  on  the  Stetson  University  Extension  campus  in 
Celebration,  Florida.  A  division  of  Berlitz  International,  Inc.,  ELS  Language  Centers  offers 
English  language  instruction  to  international  students  in  preparation  for  their  matriculation  into 
colleges  and  universities.  Completion  of  Level  1 12  in  the  program  is  considered  sufficient 
evidence  of  English  language  proficiency  for  admission  to  the  University,  provided  that  the 
applicant  meets  other  admission  criteria.  For  further  information  contact  the  Director  of  the 
ELS  Language  Centers  at  321-939-2444,  or  visit  their  Web  site  at  www.els.edu. 


EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING 
AND  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Drawing  on  a  rich  tradition  of  fostering  social  justice  and  community  service,  Stetson 
University  offers  a  number  of  distinctive  opportunities  for  students  to  clarify  their  fundamental 
principles  and  develop  leadership  skills. 

Bonner  Scholar  Program 

Stetson  University  has  been  selected  by  the  Corella  and  Bertram  F.  Bonner  Foundation  as  a 
Bonner  Institution.  The  Bonner  program  engages  undergraduate  students  in  meaningful 
community  service  through  sustained  partnerships  that  follow  a  student  and  community 
development  model.  Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  commitment  to  service.  They 
receive  financial  assistance  towards  their  education,  and  in  turn  commit  eight  hours  per  week  to 
a  service  project  or  agency  of  their  choice.  Among  sites  chosen  by  students  are  the  Spring  Hill 
Boys  and  Girls  Club,  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters,  and  the  Volusia  Literacy  Council.  Students  also 
receive  regular  training  in  servant-leadership  and  community  development.  Students  participate 
in  national  leadership  conferences  and  international  service  trips. 

Community  Health  Initiative 

The  Community  Health  Initiative,  housed  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  local  health  care  institutions  and  professionals  on  innovative 
disease  prevention  and  illness  management  programs.  Many  of  these  programs  involve  model 
partnerships  between  health  professionals  and  religious  congregations  and  clergy.  Professors 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  serve  as  advisors  and  guest  speakers  for 
these  programs. 

Community  Engagement  Council 

One  of  seven  Values  councils  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  leading  University  efforts  in  areas 
of  important  commitments  to  social  justice  and  responsibility,  the  Community  Engagement 
Council  fosters  community  service,  service-learning  courses  across  the  curriculum,  and  dialogue 
about  the  means  and  goals  of  effective  community  engagement  as  an  integral  part  of 
undergraduate  education. 

Community-Based  Research  Program 

With  support  horn  a  federal  Learn  &  Serve  grant,  coordinated  by  Princeton  University, 
Stetson  University  is  one  of  eighteen  universities  participating  in  the  National 
Community- Based  Research  Networking  Initiative.  The  Stetson  University  Community-Based 
Research  program  facilitates  faculty,  student,  and  community  collaboration  to  plan  and  conduct 
research.  Community-Based  Research  has  a  strong  focus  on  addressing  social  problems 
identified  by  the  community.  Students  learn  to  apply  the  theories  and  methods  thev  have 
mastered  in  the  classroom  to  real  problems  in  the  community  and  communities  gain  access  to 
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the  rich  research  resources  of  the  university.  The  result  is  a  powerful  learning  experience  for 
students  and  faculty  as  well  as  a  valuable  research  product  for  communities. 

CHOMI  Microcredit  Program 

The  Center  for  Holistic  Microcredit  Initiatives  (CHOMI)  begins  with  a  belief  that  the  poor 
are  no  less  dynamic  and  entrepreneurial  than  the  rich.  Inspired  by  the  work  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  Muhammad  Yunus,  CHOMI  supports  community  transformation  by  providing 
business  planning  support  and  seed  capital  to  individuals  in  the  historically  impoverished  Spring 
Hill  community  near  Stetson's  campus  as  well  as  internationally  in  a  small  village  in  Tanzania. 
Students  and  faculty  become  partners  with  our  local  and  international  communities  in  working 
toward  the  public  good.  In  turn,  students  develop  their  own  skills  and  understandings  of 
American  and  international  poverty  and  the  means  and  goals  of  civic  responsibility. 

Howard  Thurman  Program 

Stetson's  Howard  Thurman  Program,  directed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jefferson  P.  Rogers,  was 
established  in  April  1996,  in  partnership  with  New  Birth  Inc.,  a  national  board  of  African 
American  leaders.  Through  the  Program,  Stetson  faculty  and  students  and  community  leaders 
are  working  to  extend  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  whose  life  and  written  works  inspired 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  American  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

Thurman,  a  Daytona  Beach  native,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pastors  of  the  20    century  and 
the  first  African  American  to  be  Dean  of  Marsh  Chapel  at  Boston  University.  He  co-founded 
The  Fellowship  Church  for  All  Peoples  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  inter-racial  and 
inter-denominational  church  in  America. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Howard  Thurman  Program  is  the  Thurman  Lecture  Series.  Each 
semester,  Stetson  hosts  internationally  recognized  scholars  and  social  justice  advocates,  who 
challenge  the  campus  and  surrounding  community  to  seek  solutions  to  social,  religious,  and 
ethnic  problems  in  America  and  around  the  world. 

Thurman  speakers  have  included  such  accomplished  scholars  and  activists  as  LaSalle  Lefall, 
Derrick  Bell,  Taylor  Branch,  Angela  Davis,  the  late  KwameTure  (Stokely  Carmichael),  Cain 
Felder,  John  Lewis,  Randall  Robinson,  Eric  Foner,  Calvin  Butts,  and  Andrea  Young. 

Lawson  Program 

The  Lawson  Lecture  Series,  established  in  2005,  is  named  for  Episcopal  priest  and  long-time 
Stetson  professor  of  philosophy,  LeRoy  Lawson.  The  Lawson  Lecture  Series  provides  a  forum  for 
distinguished  scholars  to  carry  on  the  legacy  of  Father  Lawson's  exemplary  embrace  of  faith  and 
reason.  The  Lawson  Lecturers  offer  their  own  interpretations  of  how  faith  and  reason  are  related 
and  how  they  have  figured  in  shaping  western  culture.  The  Lawson  Lecture  series  began  in 
2005. 

Marchman  Program 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Hal  S.  Marchman  Chair  of  Civic  and  Social  Responsibility,  the 
Marchman  Program  seeks  to  enhance  civic  engagement  and  social  responsibility  in  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  through  discussions,  workshops,  volunteerism,  and  service-learning 
courses  taught  across  the  University's  disciplines. 

Stetson  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics 

The  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics  is  an  extension  of  Stetson's  Christian  heritage,  which 
historically  focuses  on  faith  extended  to  practice.  To  this  end,  the  Institute  seeks  to  stimulate 
awareness  of  and  critical  reasoning  about  important  ethical  concerns  in  an  ever-changing  world. 
Objectives  feature  three  areas  of  concern:  (1)  promoting  dialogue  about  ethical  concerns  with 
leading  thinkers  in  areas  of  law,  economics,  medicine,  business,  religion,  politics,  education,  and 
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environment;  (2)  raising  consciousness  about  values  that  motivate  decision-making  and  cultivate 
a  sensitivity  for  valid  principles  of  moral  judgment;  and  (3)  encouraging  integration  of  academic 
studies  and  community  involvement  as  part  of  a  holistic  educational  preparation.  The  Christian 
Ethics  Institute  sponsors  the  Stewart  Lectures  Series,  in  honor  of  James  A.  Stewart,  who  in  1955 
became  Stetsons  first  Dean  of  the  Chapel.  The  Lecture  Series  has  brought  to  campus  such 
notable  speakers  as  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  Elie  Wiesel,  Jimmy  Carter,  Bill  Moyers,  Jane 
Goodall,  and  E.  O.  Wilson. 

Stetson  Institute  for  Social  Research 

The  Stetson  Institute  for  Social  Research  (SISR),  founded  in  1993  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  serves  as  a  resource  for  Stetson  students,  faculty,  and  administrators 
and  for  the  surrounding  community.  SISR's  principal  activities  are  education,  research, 
consultation,  and  evaluation. 

SISR's  main  roles  are 

1 .  to  provide  consultation,  research,  and  evaluation  services  to  community  organizations, 
businesses,  government  organizations,  schools,  and  public  and  private  agencies; 

2.  to  design,  implement,  manage,  and  report  the  results  of  basic  and  applied  research 
projects  (e.g.,  surveys,  polls)  with  the  goal  of  educating  students  about  the  various  facets 
of  social  science  research; 

3.  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  regarding  internal  University  and  external 
community  research  and  consulting  opportunities  for  Stetson  faculty  and  students;  and 

4.  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  those  seeking  research  services  and  faculty  affiliates  and 
student  research  assistants. 

SISR  is  committed  to  enhancing  students'  education  by  guiding  them  in  meaningful  social 
research  and  instilling  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  the  social  value  of  quality  research.  Hence,  SISR 
aims  to  prepare  students  to  be  knowledgeable  research  users,  evaluators,  and  participants;  to 
anticipate  the  uses  of  social  research  in  their  careers  in  public  service,  education,  and  the  private 
sector;  and  to  interact  appropriately  with  research  professionals  and  their  clients.  Students  are 
trained  through  coursework  and  sessions  specifically  designed  for  various  research  projects  and 
hired  as  student  employees  for  various  short-term  intermittent  research  projects. 

Washington  Semester 

During  the  fall  semester,  selected  juniors  and  seniors  may  study  politics  first-hand  in  the 
nations  capital.  Students  enroll  in  a  unit  which  surveys  broadly  the  major  aspects  of  American 
government  and  politics,  or  they  may  choose  one  of  the  units  of  the  Washington  Semester 
program  devoted  to  more  specialized  areas — American  Foreign  Policy;  Economic  Policy; 
International  Business  and  Trade  (D.  C.  only  or  D.  C.  and  China),  Politics  and  Public  Law,  the 
C  j  iminal  Justice  System,  Urban  Policy  and  Transforming  Communities,  and  Print  and  Broadcast 
Journalism.  Units  that  include  study  in  D.  C.  as  well  as  field  experience  abroad  are  Contemporary 
Islam,  International  Environment  and  Development,  International  Law  and  Organizations,  Israel 
Studies,  and  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution.  Study  is  done  in  a  seminar,  an  individual  research 
project,  and  an  internship  in  a  governmental  agency,  congressional  office,  or  advocacy  group.  Full 
credit  is  given  toward  a  student's  degree  at  Stetson,  and  for  administrative  purposes  participants  in 
the  program  are  regarded  as  being  "in  residence"  at  Stetson.  Those  who  apply  for  the  Wishington 
Semester  should  have  a  minimum  CPA  of  2.5,  and  should  have  taken  the  introductory  American 
national  government  course  and  other  appropriate  foundation  courses  if  they  select  one  of  the 
specialized  units.  Scholarship  assistance  is  available  through  a  special  fund  endowed  by  United 
States  Senator  Max  Cleland  who  attended  the  Washington  Semester.  The  Washington  Semester 
work  is  supervised  by  the  American  University  and  an  inter-institutional  committee  representing 
sponsoring  colleges.  Further  detailed  information  is  available  from  Dr.  T  Wayne  Bailey, 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
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FIRST  YEAR  STUDIES 

Making  the  transition  to  college  can  be  both  exciting  and  challenging  for  a  student.  Through 
our  program  in  First  Year  Studies,  Stetson  provides  an  experience  where  students  are  nurtured 
and  guided  to  develop  the  skills,  values,  and  behaviors  that  will  allow  them  to  realize  their  full 
potential  as  actively  engaged  scholars  and  as  positive  participants  in  and  contributors  to  the 
social  world.  The  first-year  experience  at  Stetson  inspires  students  with  the  excitement  of 
discovery  and  helps  prepare  them  with  the  skills  necessary  to  become  successful  leaders  and  to 
lead  satisfying  lives. 

During  their  first  year  of  study  at  Stetson,  students  become  immersed  in  an  academic 
tradition  where  intellectual  discourse  permeates  their  campus  experience.  First  Year  Studies 
prepares  students  for  a  life  of  debate  and  dialogue  by  fostering  an  appreciation  for  questioning, 
examining,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  ideas  and  writing.  Through  in-  and  out-of-class 
conversations,  first-year  students  join  great  minds  in  their  discussions  so  that  their  own  minds 
might  open  and  grow. 

The  first-year  educational  experience  affords  students  an  opportunity  to  establish 
connections  among  fields,  to  gain  exposure  from  a  curriculum  that  emphasizes  the  values  of  the 
liberal  arts:  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  writing.  The  first-year  experience  will  reflect  a 
guided  passage  from  neophyte  college  student  to  the  more  mature,  self-reliant  and  engaged 
upper-division  student.  In  addition,  the  experience  should  foster  students  who  see  themselves  as 
valued  and  contributing  members  of  the  university  community  and  who  value  their  connection 
to  the  university  as  a  whole. 

First  Year  Studies  serves  as  a  platform  for  developing  a  sense  of  community  among  new 
students,  identifying  with  the  values  and  goals  of  the  University,  and  instilling  within  students 
the  confidence  and  self-reliance  necessary  to  progress  into  upper-division  academic  work.  As  a 
result  of  their  experiences  with  the  first-  year  curriculum,  and  the  effects  of  their  out-of-class 
contact  with  faculty  and  fellow  members  of  their  entering  class,  students  will  be  primed  to  see 
connections  between  the  disciplines  they  study,  between  what  they  are  learning  and  applications 
of  that  knowledge  in  the  real  world,  and  between  the  choices  they  make  about  their  behavior 
and  the  quality  and  ambience  of  the  University.  Students  are  encouraged  to  become  as  engaged 
as  possible  with  ideas;  to  embrace  the  familiar  while  at  the  same  time  approaching  the  ideas, 
people  and  events  that  are  different  and  unfamiliar  to  them,  with  a  spirit  of  openness  and 
inquisitive  interest;  and  to  discover  their  genuine  interests  as  they  work  to  crystallize  their  goals. 

Central  to  the  work  of  the  Center  for  First  Year  Studies  is  academic  advising.  At  Stetson, 
faculty  serve  as  academic  advisers  and  the  students'  relationship  with  an  adviser  begins  during 
the  spring  prior  to  their  enrollment,  at  Accepted  Student  Preview  Day,  and  develops  in  a  more 
focused  way  during  Fall  Orientation  and  throughout  the  student's  first  year.  Intensive  advising, 
personal  attention,  and  concern  for  students'  well-being  are  keynote  features  of  the  First  Year 
Studies  student  learning  and  student  engagement  experience.  There  are  advisers  for  both 
students  who  enter  the  University  with  a  declared  major  and  for  those  who  wish  to  explore 
options  before  deciding  on  a  major.  These  latter  students,  termed  Discovery  student,  are  part  of 
the  Discovery  Program  (described  below). 

Working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  College  and  Schools,  Residential  Life,  and  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities,  First  Year  Studies  seeks  to  address  the  full  spectrum  of  the  students' 
academic  and  campus  life  experience  during  their  first  year  at  Stetson. 

ORIENTATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

New  students  are  welcomed  to  the  campus  a  few  days  before  fall  classes  begin  to  participate  in  a 
comprehensive  orientation  program.  New  first-year  and  transfer  students  meet  administrative 
staff,  faculty  members,  student  staff,  and  community  leaders.  Seminars  are  conducted  on 
important  issues  students  will  confront  upon  their  integration  into  the  University  community. 
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Then,  over  the  course  of  the  entire  academic  year,  students  may  participate  in  our  Extended 
Orientation  Program,  which  includes  an  abbreviated,  comprehensive  orientation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  semester  for  new  students  enrolling  at  that  time. 

New  students  attend  an  orientation  and  registration  session  in  late  April  called  Preview  Day. 
Here  they  consult  with  their  faculty  adviser,  register  for  fall  classes,  and  become  familiar  with 
campus.  Parents  are  invited  to  an  information  program  at  the  same  time. 


DISCOVERY  PROGRAM 

Leonard  Nance,  Director 

Students  who  enter  the  University  without  a  declared  major  are  welcomed  into  the  Discovery 
Program,  which  serves  as  their  home  for  advising  and  other  experiences  until  they  select  a  major. 
The  Discovery  Program  offers  these  students  special  opportunities  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
planning  their  entire  undergraduate  education: 

Advising.  Faculty  who  serve  as  advisers  to  Discovery  students  are  well  informed  about 
degree  programs  throughout  the  University.  They  seek  to  understand  their  advisees'  interests  and 
talents  so  that  they  can  help  students  to  make  informed  choices  about  their  education.  They  also 
assist  students  in  making  effective  use  of  University  services,  such  as  the  Academic  Resources 
Center,  Counseling  Center,  and  Career  Services. 

Information.  Discovery  students  receive  a  regular  newsletter  several  times  during  the 
academic  year.  Eureka! provides  information  about  opportunities  and  resources  at  Stetson  and 
broaches  thought-provoking  topics  about  how  to  maximize  the  value  of  a  Stetson  education.  A 
series  of  informal  faculty  talks,  the  Discovery  Talks  and  Discovering  Ideas,  offer  students  a 
chance  to  sample  some  of  the  disciplines  at  the  University. 
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UNIVERSITY  COURSE  SYMBOLS 
AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


The  following  symbols  designa 

te  subjects  in 

the  various  Colleges,  Schools,  Divisions,  and 

Departments: 

Accounting 

ATG 

Humanities 

HUM 

Africana  Studies 

AFST 

Integrative  Health  Science 

IHSC 

American  Studies 

AMST 

International  Studies 

INTL 

Anthropology 

ANTH 

Italian 

ITAL 

Art 

ART 

Journalism 

JOUR 

Art  History 

ARTH 

Latin  American  Studies 

LAS 

Biology 

BIOL 

Linguistics 

LING 

Business  Administration 

BN 

Management 

MGT 

Business  Law 

BL 

Management  Information  Systems  MIS 

Chemistry 

CHEM 

Marketing 

MKT 

Communication  Studies 

COMM 

Mathematics 

MATH 

Computer  Information  Systems 

CINF 

Military  Science 

MSL 

Computer  Science 

CSCI 

Music 

MC 

Counselor  Education 

CSL 

Music  (unit  courses) 

MUSC 

Decision  Science 

DS 

Music/Applied 

MCA 

Digital  Arts 

DIGA 

Music/Ensemble 

MCE 

Economics 

ECON 

Philosophy 

PHIL 

Education 

EDUC 

Physics 

PHYS 

English 

ENGL 

Political  Science 

POLI 

English/Creative  Writing 

ENCW 

Production  and  Operations 

Environmental  Science 

GES 

Management 

POM 

Family  Business 

FE 

Psychology 

PSYC 

Finance 

FIN 

Religious  Studies 

RELS 

First  Year  Seminar 

FSEM 

Russian 

RUSS 

Foreign  Language 

FL 

Russian  Studies 

RUST 

French 

FREN 

Sociology 

SOCI 

Geography 

GES 

Spanish 

SPAN 

German 

GERM 

Sport  Management 

SPMT 

History 

HIST 

Theatre 

THEA 

Honors 

HON 

Women  and  Gender  Studies 

WGS 

Course  numbers  indicate  the  level:  lower  division — 100  and  200;  upper-division — 300  and 
400;  graduate  division — 500  and  600.  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  the  title  of  a  course 
state  the  amount  of  credit  and  sequence  as  follows: 

(1,1)         First  semester  prerequisite  to  second,  but  credit  given  for  first  without 

second. 
( 1 )  ( 1 )        Credit  for  either  semester  separately. 
( 1 )  Single  semester  course. 

Course  credit  may  appear  as  credits  or  units;  a  unit  is  equivalent  to  4  credits. 

Credit  by  examination  may  be  earned  for  courses  listed  in  this  Bulletin  by  showing 
proficiency  at  an  acceptable  level — a  level  not  higher  than  that  expected  of  a  student  in  a  regular 
course.  Credit  only  will  be  offered,  and  not  grades.  See  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  for 
more  information. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 

From  its  founding  in  1883,  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  has  offered  an  energetic  and 
imaginative  approach  to  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  all  our  degree  programs, 
students  work  on  the  skills  of  gathering,  interpreting,  questioning,  and  communicating 
knowledge  about  themselves  and  the  world  they  live  in.  They  seek  to  become  more  reflective 
about  their  beliefs  and  principles,  more  skilled  in  ways  of  understanding  the  world,  and  more 
prepared  to  respond  thoughtfully,  even  joyfully,  to  learning  opportunities  and  personal  and 
social  challenges  that  will  come  their  way  over  their  lifetimes.  Our  emphasis  is  not  on  narrow 
training,  but  on  the  liberal  or  liberating  skills  and  knowledge  that  can  prepare  graduates  for 
fulfilling  lives  as  well  as  meaningful  life's  work.  Education  in  the  College  seeks  to  transform  students 
into  informed,  engaged,  and  empowered  individuals  and  citizens. 

Through  small  class  size  and  teaching  that  fosters  active  learning,  we  emphasize  the  rigor, 
depth,  and  engagement  of  our  students'  academic  experiences.  In  our  formal  curriculum  and 
campus  culture,  we  offer  multiple  opportunities,  from  a  range  of  disciplinary  perspectives,  to 
respond  to  enduring  and  contemporary  questions.  Learning  through  first-hand  experience  is 
valued  as  a  way  to  substantial  and  meaningful  education:  students  are  encouraged  to  develop 
academic  plans  that  include  study  abroad,  service  learning,  community-based  research, 
internships  in  fields  of  interest,  independent  research,  and  out-of-classroom  experiences  that 
complement  learning  in  the  major,  in  general  education,  and  in  elective  courses.  The  College  is 
proud  to  shelter  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  chapter  at  a  private  college  in  Florida. 
Alongside  that  commitment  to  the  highest  standards  of  academic  excellence  is  a  commitment  to 
social  justice  and  community  engagement  that  has  been  recognized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 


UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  (BA  and  BS) 

Two  undergraduate  degrees  are  offered  by  the  College:  the  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA).  Traditionally,  the  BA  has  emphasized  a  broad  education  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  skills  of  critical  thinking,  reading,  problem-solving, 
speaking  and  listening,  writing,  and  creativity.  The  BS,  a  more  recent  degree  historically,  builds 
on  similar  learning  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  develop  advanced  knowledge  and  skills  in 
more  scientific,  technical,  or  applied  fields. 

At  Stetson,  all  degree  programs  emphasize  breadth  of  learning,  so  the  difference  between  BA 
and  BS  degrees  is  a  matter  of  emphasis  in  Majors.  A  candidate  for  either  the  BA  or  the  BS  degree 
must  complete  32  units  of  academic  work  with  a  C  (2.0)  average  overall.  These  units  are  roughly 
evenly  divided  into  three  categories:  General  Education,  the  Major,  and  Electives.  A  unit  in  the 
College  is  roughly  equated  to  4  credits. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Education  in  the  College  provides  students  with  essential  skills  in  oral  and  written 
communication,  but  more  importantly,  with  the  ability  to  think  critically,  to  integrate  a  wide 
range  of  areas  of  knowledge,  and  to  engage  in  increasingly  more  sophisticated  modes  of  analysis 
and  interpretation.  The  College  has  also  integrated  the  University's  values  commitments  within 
the  curriculum,  affirming  the  goals  of  increased  awareness  and  knowledge  of  cultural  and 
religious  differences,  national  and  global  citizenship,  environmental  sustainahility,  health  and 
wellness,  social  justice,  and  ethical  responsibility.  Ultimately,  education  in  the  College  gives 
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students  the  courage  and  the  passion  to  bring  their  creativity  and  wisdom  to  their  communities, 
the  nation,  and  the  world. 

General  Education  requirements  are  divided  into  three  categories:  Foundations  (3  units), 
Knowledge  of  Human  Cultures  and  the  Natural  World  (5  units),  and  Personal  and  Social 
Responsibility  (2  units).  For  most  of  these  requirements,  students  may  choose  from  courses  that 
appeal  to  a  wide  range  of  interests. 

A  single  course  may  not  be  used  to  meet  more  than  one  of  the  General  Education 
requirements.  A  key  component  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  learn  about  the  modes  of  inquiry 
from  a  diverse  set  of  disciplines,  so  no  more  than  3  courses  used  to  meet  General  Education 
requirements  may  come  from  a  single  department  and  at  least  16  of  the  32  units  required  for 
graduation  must  come  from  departments  outside  the  department  of  the  Major. 

For  many  Majors,  certain  courses  outside  the  major  field  of  study  are  required.  These  courses 
are  called  "collateral  requirements." 

A  student  majoring  in  Education  may  count  among  the  32  units  as  many  in  the  Major  as  are 
required  for  completion  of  an  approved  program  for  teacher  certification  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

FOUNDATIONS  (3  units) 

In  these  courses,  students  develop  skills  in  analytical,  critical,  and  quantitative  thinking;  in 
written  and  oral  communication;  and  in  problem-solving  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
groups  and  communities.  Courses  used  to  satisfy  the  Foundations  requirements  may  not  be 
taken  under  the  pass/fail  option.  One  course  from  each  of  the  following  three  areas  must  be 
completed: 

First- Year  Seminar  (1  unit) 

First- Year  Seminars  focus  on  topics  of  broad  interest  and  are  open  to  all  students  regardless  of 
their  intended  (or  declared)  major.  First- Year  Seminars  are  designed  to  improve  the  student's 
ability  to  analyze  ideas  and  express  them  persuasively  in  oral  presentations  and  in  writing.  In 
the  seminar,  students  will  have  regular  practice  in  the  modes  of  intellectual  conversation  that 
are  the  hallmark  of  educated  women  and  men.  A  First- Year  Seminar  (FSEM)  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  the  first  year.  Topics  are  published  annually,  on  the  Web 
and  in  print. 

Writing  (1  unit) 

Writing  skills  are  critical  for  success  in  college  and  in  life  after  graduation.  One  writing 
course  must  be  completed  at  the  level  of  ENGL-101  or  higher  during  the  fall  or  spring  of  the 
first  year. 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (1  unit) 

Quantitative  reasoning  skills  play  an  important  role  in  analyzing  the  world  and  in  choosing 
the  best  plans  to  address  local,  national,  and  global  problems.  Quantitative  Reasoning 
courses  ("Q"  courses)  develop  an  understanding  of  the  conceptual  and  theoretical  tools  used 
in  quantitative  reasoning  and  problem-solving.  They  are  taught  in  a  range  of  disciplines. 
Some  majors,  particularly  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  require  at  least  one  specific  mathematics 
course,  which  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Quantitative  Reasoning  requirement. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  CULTURES  AND  THE  NATURAL  WORLD  (5  units) 

Courses  in  this  category  of  General  Education  encourage  reflection  on  personal  beliefs  and 
the  beliefs  of  others,  develop  capacities  for  aesthetic  responsiveness,  and  strengthen 
understandings  of  human  societies  and  the  natural  world.  Students  must  complete  5  courses 
from  5  of  these  6  areas: 
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Creative  Arts  ("A,"  1  unit) 

Creative  Arts  courses  develop  the  students  aesthetic  awareness  and  ability  to  interpret  forms 

of  cultural  expression  intelligently  and  critically. 

Culture  and  Belief  ("B,"  1  unit) 

Courses  that  satisfy  the  Culture  and  Belief  option  enhance  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
beliefs,  ideologies,  and  traditions  that  contribute  to  human  culture. 

Historical  Inquiry  ("H,"  1  unit) 

Historical  Inquiry  courses  develop  the  students  understanding  of  history  as  a  form  of 

systematic  inquiry  into  the  human  past. 

Individuals,  Societies,  and  Social  Systems  ("S,"  1  unit) 

Courses  that  satisfy  the  Individuals,  Societies,  and  Social  Systems  option  improve  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  methods  essential  to  the  study  of  people, 
societies,  or  institutions. 

Modern  Languages  ("L,"  1  unit) 

These  courses  enhance  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  world  by  developing  proficiency  in  a 
modern  language  other  than  English  and  by  emphasizing  the  role  of  language  in  culture. 
This  requirement  is  met  by  completing  a  Stetson  course  numbered  102  or  higher  in  French, 
German,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

The  Physical  and  Natural  World  ("P,"  1  unit) 

Courses  that  satisfy  the  Physical  and  Natural  World  option  foster  the  student's  understanding 
of  natural  phenomena,  through  the  examination  of  major  concepts,  theories,  and  scientific 
methods  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences.  These  courses  include  a  laboratory  experience  that 
connects  theory  with  observation. 

PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  (2  units) 

Courses  in  this  category  of  General  Education  will  develop  the  students'  capacities  for 
reflection  and  action  in  their  personal,  professional,  and  public  lives.  Students  learn  to  analyze 
their  principles  and  beliefs,  and  develop  skills  for  active  civic  engagement.  Students  must 
complete  2  courses  from  2  of  these  5  areas.  One  of  the  two  courses  must  be  a  Junior  Seminar. 

Environmental  Responsibility  ("R,"  1  unit) 

Environmental  Responsibility  courses  provide  a  sense  of  place  in  the  natural  environment  by 
helping  students  to  think  critically  about  the  human  relationship  to  the  earth. 

Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry  ("E,"  1  unit) 

Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry  courses  foster  critical  reflection  on  ideas  and  practices  underlying 

ethical  decisions,  individual  and  societal  values,  or  commitments  to  religious  or  spiritual 

belief. 

Health  and  Wellness  ("W,"  1  unit) 

I  lealth  and  Wellness  courses  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 

ways  of  living  and  physical  and  psychological  well-being. 

Human  Diversity  ("D,"  1  unit) 

Human  Diversity  courses  locus  on  the  dynamics  ol  human  difference.  Students  critically 

examine  how  and  why  categories  based  on  physical,  social,  or  mental  attributes  arise  and  how 
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assumptions  about  such  categories  affect  our  interactions  with  other  humans  and  our 
perceptions  of  the  world. 

Social  Justice  ("J,"  1  unit) 

Social  Justice  courses  develop  a  critical  awareness  of  and  engagement  with  the  structures, 

processes,  and  consequences  of  social  justice  and  injustice. 

Junior  Seminar  ("JS") 

The  Junior  Seminar  focuses  on  one  of  these  five  areas  of  Personal  and  Social  Responsibility. 
Students  are  challenged  to  think  more  broadly,  beyond  the  paradigms  or  methods  of  any  single 
disciplinary  approach.  As  the  course  addresses  complex  and  persistent  questions,  at  issue  in  the 
world  around  us,  students  draw  on  their  foundation  in  General  Education  -  and  critical  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  thinking,  speaking  and  listening,  and  problem-solving  -  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  and  understandings  they  are  developing  in  their  Major  and  Electives. 

Cultural  Events/Campus  Engagement 

In  addition  to  completing  32  course  units,  students  join  Stetsons  intellectual  and  creative 
life  outside  the  classroom  by  participating  in  at  least  3  approved  cultural  events  for  each  semester 
of  enrollment  at  Stetson.  These  events  include  lectures  by  distinguished  visitors,  musical 
performances,  plays,  and  art  shows. 

THE  MAJOR,  MINOR,  AND  ELECTIVES 

In  addition  to  a  breadth  of  study  in  General  Education,  students  in  the  College  develop 
more  advanced  understandings  through  at  least  10  courses  in  one  of  the  College's  Majors  or  in 
the  Individualized  Major  available  through  the  Honors  Program.  Additional  courses  in  the 
chosen  field  of  study  may  be  taken  as  Electives.  Electives  may  be  selected  to  pursue  a  self-defined 
intellectual  or  creative  passion  or  to  strengthen  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  education,  music,  counseling,  or  business.  Students  may  also  choose  to 
use  Elective  courses  to  complete  a  Minor  in  the  College  or  in  the  Schools  of  Business 
Administration  or  Music.  A  Minor  is  not  required,  but  many  are  available.  Details  of  the 
requirements  for  each  Major  and  Minor  are  listed  separately  in  the  Bulletin.  To  earn  a  degree,  a 
student  must  complete  all  requirements  with  at  least  a  C  average  (2.0)  in  the  Major  as  well  as 
cumulatively  in  all  courses. 


THE  SENIOR  PROJECT 

Drawing  on  liberal  study  in  the  College's  program  of  general  education  and  those 
understandings  and  skills  learned  through  advanced  disciplinary  study,  each  senior  undertakes  a 
project  appropriate  to  his  or  her  field  of  study — a  researched  essay,  statistical  study,  report  on  a 
laboratory  experiment  or  field  observation,  gallery  or  stage  presentation,  computer  program,  or 
creative  work.  Some  seniors  elect  to  join  their  professors  in  research  projects.  Others  design  their 
own  projects,  and  through  independent  study  follow  their  own  intellectual  passions.  In  some 
cases,  those  who  have  pursued  two  majors  for  advanced  study  might  design  one  project  that 
satisfies  the  capstone  requirement  in  both  disciplines  simultaneously:  a  student  majoring  in 
French  and  mathematics,  for  instance,  might  study  Pascal's  contributions  to  the  Calculus. 
In  other  cases,  those  with  two  majors  might,  owing  to  different  disciplinary  expectations, 
complete  two  distinct  projects,  one  for  each  major.  Students  work  with  Advisers  to  determine 
what  is  most  feasible,  given  their  particular  interests  and  major  requirements.  Through  the 
Honors  Program,  students  may  elect  to  design  their  own  course  of  study  and  senior  project.  All 
seniors  find  their  study  energetically  supported  by  the  University's  resources,  especially  a 
teaching  faculty  dedicated  to  fostering  independent  study  by  undergraduates  and  a  library 
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faculty  expert  in  supporting  their  research.  All  of  the  University's  advanced  instrumentation  and 
research  facilities  are  readily  available  to  seniors  for  their  research. 

While  disciplines  in  the  College  approach  the  senior  project  in  different  ways,  the  goal  is 
the  same:  to  hone  skills  of  close  reading,  careful  observation,  quantitative  analysis,  forceful 
speaking,  and  persuasive  writing  through  a  project  of  the  student's  own  choosing.  Every  project 
requires  imaginative  design  at  the  outset  and  demands  the  persistence — the  discipline — to  see  an 
extended  task  to  completion.  Exemplary  senior  projects  are  presented  at  the  Stetson 
Undergraduate  Research  and  Creative  Arts  Symposium  (SURCAS)  each  spring.  Seniors  also 
regularly  present  their  work  at  conferences  or  publish  with  their  Advisers  in  professional 
journals.  Successfully  completing  a  senior  project  is,  thus,  a  capstone  experience  for  all  students 
in  the  College. 


PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  offers  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  the  following  areas: 

American  Studies  International  Studies 

Art  Latin  American  Studies 

Communication  Studies  Music 

Computer  Information  Systems  Philosophy 

Digital  Arts  Political  Science 

Economics  Psychology 

Elementary  Education  Religious  Studies 

English  Russian  Studies 

Environmental  Science  Social  Science 

French  Sociology 

General  Studies  in  Education  Spanish 

German  Sport  Management 

History  Theater  Arts 
Humanities 


The  College  offers  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  following: 


Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology  Geography 

Biochemistry  Integrative  Health  Science 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Molecular  Biology 

Computer  Science  Physics 
Economics 
Environmental  Science 

Teaching  certification  in  secondary  education  is  available  through  degrees  in  biology,  English, 
mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  social  science. 
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A  B.S.  degree  in  engineering  may  be  earned  through  cooperative  programs  with  other 
universities.  Special  programs  are  maintained  to  advise  and  support  students  from  various 
majors  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  law  school,  medical  school,  health-related  fields,  or 
public  administration. 

The  minors  available  to  students  pursuing  either  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees  include  the  following: 


Accounting* 

Africana  Studies 

American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Applied  Statistics* 

Art  History 

Biology 

Business  Administration* 

Business  Law* 

Chemistry 

Communication  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Creative  Writing 

Digital  Arts 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entrepreneurship* 

Environmental  Science 

Family  Business* 

Finance* 

French 

Geography 

German 


History 

Humanities 

Integrative  Health  Science 

International  Studies 

Journalism 

Latin  American  Studies 

Management* 

Management  Information  Systems* 

Marketing* 

Mathematics 

Music** 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Russian 

Russian  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Sport  Management 

Studio  Art 

Theatre  Arts 

Women  and  Gender  Studies 


*These  minors  are  conferred  by  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
**This  minor  is  conferred  by  the  School  of  Music. 

In  the  following  section  are  descriptions  of  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  within  the 
College  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  the  various  majors,  minors,  and  special  certifications 
available. 


DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 

P.  Croce  (Chair);  E.  Mieras 

Using  the  insights  of  many  academic  fields,  students  in  American  Studies  investigate  the 
diverse  experiences,  values,  and  cultural  traditions  that  have  made  the  United  States  what  it  is 
today.  Courses  explore  questions  that  have  intrigued  visitors  from  abroad  as  well  as  Americans, 
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pasr  and  present:  What  are  the  origins  of  American  politics,  morals,  business  systems,  and 
perceptions  of  themselves  and  each  other?  What  goals  and  beliefs  unify  the  different  peoples 
who  call  themselves  "American"?  How  are  individual  American  lives  shaped  by  race,  ethnicity, 
class,  and  gender?  Taking  courses  both  in  and  out  of  the  American  Studies  Department,  students 
use  insights  from  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  sociology,  psychology,  politics,  business, 
education,  religion,  art,  music,  and  the  natural  sciences  to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  many  brands  of  American  experience  and  their  relation  to  our  increasingly  complex 
world.  Studying  the  kaleidoscope  of  American  culture  offers  an  opportunity  to  integrate  the 
topics  students  learn  in  many  departments  and  to  understand  the  setting  where  the  work  of  their 
majors  and  future  careers  will  generally  take  place. 

Founded  in  1955,  The  Charles  E.  Merrill  Department  of  American  Studies  was  one  of  the 
first  American  Studies  departments  in  the  country,  and  today  continues  its  founders' 
commitment  to  teaching  and  learning  about  American  culture. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  American  Studies 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 1 1  units 

One  American  Studies  course  at  the  1 00  or 

200  level 1 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 2 

HIST151H 
HIST152H 
ENGL  348 

AMST301B/301H 1 

AMST499    1 

*Two  other  American  Studies  courses 2 


"Focus  area  of  four  courses  related  to  a  common 
theme,  chosen  by  the  student  and  taken  from  at 
least  two  departments.  Themes  might  include 
Gender  and  Popular  Culture,  Religion  and 
American  Studies,  or  Politics  and  the  Law. 
Choices  must  be  approved  by  the  Department    .  .4 
*Of  the  2  other  American  Studies  courses  and  the 
4  Focus  Area  courses,  at  least  two  should  be  at  the 
300-level  or  above 

III.  ELECTTVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32 


Minor  in  American  Studies — 5  units 


I.  DEPARTMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

One  AMST  course  at  the  1 00  or  200  level     1 

AMST301B/301H  1 

"One  other  American  Studies  course    1 


**Of  the  1  other  American  Studies  course  and  the 
2  Focus  Area  courses,  at  least  one  should  be  at  the 
300-level  or  above 


II.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

"Focus  area  of  two  courses  related  to  a  common 
theme,  chosen  by  the  student  and  taken  from  two 
different  departments.  Choices  must  be  approved 
by  the  Department    2 
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Course  Offerings 

AMST  151  American  Popular  Culture  (1).  This  course  teaches  students  how  to  analyze  popular 

culture  forms —  such  as  television,  film,  music,  and  advertising — by  placing  them  in  their 
contemporary  and  historical  context  and  connecting  them  to  broader  cultural  trends  and 
issues. 

AMST  152B/152H      The  1950s  and  1960s:  The  First  Years  of  Our  Own  Time  (1).  A  detailed  study  of 

American  culture  during  this  period  of  intense  transformation,  including  political  and 
social  movements,  representative  leaders,  and  everyday  life.  The  hotly  debates  issues  of 
these  years,  especially  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  women's  roles  in 
society,  established  precedents  and  camps  of  ideological  commitment  that  still  shape  the 
politics  and  culture  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

AMST  153  Gender  in  American  History  and  Culture  (1).  An  examination  of  how  American  have 

defined,  experienced,  and  expressed  masculinity  and  femininity  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

AMST  155D  Multicultural  United  States  (1).  This  class  examines  the  experiences  of  people  of  diverse 

ethnic,  racial,  and  sexual  identities  in  American  society,  past  and  present.  Provides  a 
standpoint  for  critical  analysis  of  American  ideals  like  the  "melting  pot"  and  the  "American 
dream." 

AMST  168,  368  Off-Campus  Courses  (1).  Courses  involving  travel  or  connected  to  study  abroad  offered 

on  particular  topics  in  American  Studies,  depending  on  faculty  and  student  interest. 

AMST  185, 285,  385, 485 

Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1).  Opportunities  for  students  to  propose  topics  of  inquiry 
based  on  compelling  interest  and  faculty  expertise.  Student  read,  research,  and  write  based 
on  an  approved  plan  and  with  regular  meetings  with  the  faculty  member. 

AMST  190,  290, 390,  490 

Special  Topics  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Courses  offered  on  particular  topics  in 
American  Studies,  depending  on  faculty  and  student  interest. 

AMST  210A/210H      American  Art  (1  ).  A  survey  of  art  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  history  of  painting,  with  reference  to  its  place  in  historical  and  cultural 
contexts.  Also  offered  as  ARTH210A/210H. 

AMST  220  American  Consumer  Culture  (1).  This  course  takes  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 

understanding  the  consumer  culture  that  has  dominated  the  United  States  since  the 
turn-of-the-twentieth  century,  along  with  the  belief  systems  consumerism  embodies  and 
encourages.  The  class  includes  theoretical  and  historical  understandings  of  American 
consumerism  as  well  as  analysis  or  contemporary  consumer  spaces,  artifacts,  and 
experiences. 

AMST  301B/301H      American  Cultural  Traditions  (1).  An  examination  of  contemporary  American  culture 
that  evaluates  the  roots  of  today's  issues  as  they  have  emerged  in  the  nation's  heritage.  The 
course  will  use  representative  themes  and  stories  from  colonial  contact  to  the  present,  on 
topics  including  politics,  religion,  intellectual  ideas,  popular  culture,  the  arts,  and  gender 
and  race  relations,  giving  students  an  understanding  of  how  the  United  States  has  arrived 
at  present  circumstances  and  what  to  expect  of  future  trends. 

AMST  305  Internship  in  the  Mexican-American  Community  (1).  This  course  has  an  extremely 

practical  orientation.  It  was  conceived  in  the  hope  of  providing  substantial  "real  world" 
exposure  for  Stetson  students  to  both  the  Spanish  language  and  Mexican-American  culture 
through  work  with  our  local  community  of  farm  workers.  The  8  hours  of  internship  work 
each  week  will  be  complemented  by  reading  a  text  about  a  Mexican-American  migrant 
family,  an  e-mail  journal,  and  a  final  term  paper.  Also  offered  as  SPAN  397. 

AMST  310  Topics  in  American  Art  (1).  A  specialized  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of 

American  art.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g.,  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Landscape,  Modernism  in  American  Art).  Also  offered  as  ARTH  310. 
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AMST  320H 


AMST  325W 


AMST  330 


American  Women's  History  ( 1 ).  This  course  studies  the  history  of  American  women. 
Focusing  primarily  on  the  period  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  die  present,  the  course 
Stresses  the  variety  of  women's  experiences,  making  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and  sexuality  key 
topics.  Other  themes  include:  home  and  work,  the  female  body,  and  women's  activism. 

Beauty  and  Body  Image  in  American  Culture  (1).  This  course  studies  attitudes  about  the 
body  in  American  culture,  past  and  present.  We  will  look  at  how  ideas  about  beauty  and 
the  body  have  changed  over  time  and  how  those  ideas  intersect  with  forms  of  power  in 
American  culture,  with  concepts  of  national  identity,  with  consumer  culture,  and  with 
various  identities  including  age,  race,  class,  and  gender.  Topics  may  include: 
body-building,  diet  and  exercise  trends  and  fads,  ideal  body  images  for  women  and  men, 
cosmetic  surgery,  and  beauty  pageants. 

The  Multicultural  United  States,  Advanced  Topics  ( 1 ).  This  course  takes  a  more 
in-depth  approach  to  the  topics  introduced  in  AMST  1  55.  In  order  to  illuminate 
American  efforts  to  wrestle  with  cultural  diversity  over  time,  students  will  study  theories  of 
racial  and  ethnic  difference,  sexual  identity  and  gender  since  the  colonial  period.  They  will 
apply  these  critical  concepts  to  case  studies  of  American  diversity,  which  may  include 
African  American,  .Asian  American.  European  American,  I  atino/a  American,  Native 
American,  and  gay  and  lesbian  experiences.  The  course  also  examines  the  debates  over 
academic  theories  of  multiculturalism  itselt. 


AMST  340  Lives  in  Context  ( 1 ).  This  course  uses  the  life  of  one  person  who  has  played  a  significant 

role  in  American  culture,  past  or  present,  as  a  lens  for  examining  the  cultural  trends, 
conflicts,  and  changes  of  that  persons  times.  Topics  will  change  from  year  to  year. 

AMST  350J-JS  Social  Responsibility  in  the  United  States  (1).  focusing  on  the  period  from  the 

nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  the  class  investigates  conceptions  and  practices  of  social 
responsibility  in  the  United  States,  particularly  those  oriented  toward  addressing  inequities 
rooted  in  race  and  socio-economic  class.  The  course  focus  is  two-fold:  understanding  the 
meanings  of  social  responsibility  at  different  points  in  time,  and  analyzing  the  ways 
different  types  of  social  at  tivists  have  given  this  concept  meaning  through  their  social 
justice  work. 


AMST351R-JS 


AMST  352E-JS 


AMST  353J-JS 


AMST  360 


AMST  376 


Nature  and  the  American  Marketplace  (1).  This  course  is  an  examination  of  how 
Americans  have  created  wealth  from  nature,  generated  environmental  problems,  and 
worked  to  solve  them.  A  major  theme  of  the  class  is  the  relationship  between  ideas  of 
nature  and  the  emergence  ol  a  market  economy. 

Darwinism  and  the  Divine  in  American  Culture  (1).  ( lharles  Darwin's  theory  of  species 
development  has  been  a  flashpoint  for  controversy  between  religious  and  scientific 
outlooks  on  the  world.  Using  I  Xirw  mism  as  the  most  significant  aspect  of  science  to 
appeal  regularly  in  social  thought  and  political  debate,  this  course  will  examine  the 
religious  beliefs,  scientific  theories,  and  cultural  values  thai  have  emerged  m  a  wide  range 
of  interactions  between  science  and  religion  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Science  and  religion  will  be  our  window  into  modern  American  culture  as  a  whole. 

War  and  Peace  in  American  Culture  (I).  This  course  examines  American  culture  through 
attention  to  the  practices  and  policies  ol  .American  military  ventures  and  bids  for  peace 
from  Native  American  warfare  through  the  Civil  War,  American  imperial  outreach,  the  hot 
and  cold  wars  ol  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  contemporary  War  on  Terror.  There  will  be 
a  special  emphasis  on  the  emergence  of  America's  global  reach  and  on  ways  in  which  the 
past  informs  the  present 

Southern  Culture(s)  (1).  This  course  examines  Southern  culture  and  Southern  identity  in 
the  United  States  using  interdisciplinary  texts  including  literature,  history,  memoir,  music, 
and  film,  t  ouisc  themes  include  conceptions  ot  historical  memory  and  place,  as  well  as  the 
uses  ot  culture  in  sustaining  a  collective  identity. 

Campaign  Watching  (1).  An  examination  ol  political  campaigning  in  the  United  States 
with  particular  attention  to  American  political  ideologies,  the  history  ot  elections,  the 
character  ot  contemporary  cultural  clusters,  and  media  coverage  ol  the  candidates  and  the 
campaigns  active  during  the  semester  the  course  is  being  taught. 
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AMST  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  American  studies  majors  or  minors  who  qualify  with 

outstanding  scholarship  may  be  invited  to  assist  the  faculty  in  teaching  an  introductory 
course.  Apprentices'  responsibilities  include  assisting  in  class  discussions,  making 
presentations,  consulting  with  students  outside  of  class,  and  doing  outside  reading  on 
pedagogy  or  course  topics.  May  be  repeated  once. 

AMST  397  Internship  (0.5  or  1).  Opportunities  for  students  to  gain  work  experience,  test  their 

vocations  in  particular  professions,  and  make  contacts  in  a  particular  field  of  work. 

AMST  454H  Modern  America,  1900-1940  (1).  This  seminar  examines  how  modernity  affected 

Americans  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  class  studies  Americans'  responses  to  a 
rapidly  changing  world  of  mass  culture,  consumption,  diversifying  racial  and  ethnic 
population,  and  intensifying  movements  for  social  change.  Topics  include  consumerism, 
realist  fiction,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  Depression-era  Art  and  film. 

AMST  499  Senior  Project  (1).  This  course  takes  students  through  the  preparation  and  production  of 

an  extended,  focused  research  paper  on  a  topic  of  the  student's  choosing.  The  class  includes 
meetings  with  faculty  and  other  students  to  discuss  interdisciplinary  research  approaches, 
writing  strategies,  and  the  student's  specific  topic.  The  class  culminates  in  a  lengthy  written 
thesis  and  includes  a  public  presentation  of  students'  work. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

For  the  minor  in  anthropology,  see  the  listing  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 


ART 

G.  Bolding  (Chair);  R.  Favis;  D.  Gunderson;  M.  Roberts 

The  art  major  at  Stetson  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  develop  their  personal  styles  and 
directions  on  the  base  of  a  strong  foundation  in  technique,  design  principles,  historical  tradition, 
and  contemporary  artistic  theories.  That  this  process  takes  place  in  the  context  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  allows  for  a  breadth  of  experience  that  results  in  stronger,  more  versatile  graduates.  While 
becoming  technically  adept,  our  students  also  develop  the  ability  to  think  critically,  analytically, 
and  creatively.  Small  classes  assure  individual  attention;  round-the-clock  access  to  studios  allows 
ample  opportunity  to  work  outside  of  class. 

The  studio  art  program  at  Stetson  has  particular  strengths  in  painting,  drawing,  mixed 
media,  and  ceramics.  Secondary  areas  of  concentration  include  photography  and  sculpture.  The 
Department  of  Art  is  actively  involved  in  the  Digital  Arts  major,  a  partnership  among  the  Art 
and  Computer  Science  Departments  and  the  School  of  Music.  Many  students  opt  for  a  second 
major  in  Digital  Arts,  or  a  minor  in  Digital  Arts  or  Art  History. 

A  rich  and  varied  program  of  visiting  artists,  lecturers,  and  exhibitions  widens  student 
exposure  to  contemporary  art  and  artists.  Recent  lecturers,  critics,  and  visiting  artists  have 
included  Fiona  Rae,  Mark  Dion,  Judy  Pfaff,  Vik  Muniz,  Dave  Hickey,  Zoe  Leonard,  Michael 
Rush,  Alison  Saar,  Martha  Rosier,  William  Wiley,  Patti  Warashina,  Michael  Lucero,  Samella 
Lewis,  John  Torreano,  Carter  RatclifT,  Tania  Bruguera,  Louisa  Chase,  Don  Reitz,  Jack  Earl,  and 
the  Guerilla  Girls. 

The  Duncan  Gallery  of  Art,  located  across  from  the  main  studios  in  Sampson  Hall,  and  the 
Hand  Art  Center,  which  is  adjacent  to  Sampson  Hall,  provide  first-hand  access  to  important 
artwork.  The  annual  juried  student  art  competition  and  the  Senior  Thesis  Exhibitions,  with 
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which  students  cap  their  art  study  at  Stetson,  are  held  in  the  professional  setting  of  the  Duncan 
Gallery. 

Area  museums  and  galleries  further  expand  student  options  for  a  variety  of  art 
experiences.  Institutional  relationships  with  arts  organizations  including  the  Southeast  Museum 
of  Photography,  the  Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  and  The  Museum  of  Florida  Art  provide 
internship  opportunities  for  Stetson's  art  students. 

There  are  programs  for  studying  abroad  in  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
England,  Russia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mexico.  Minors  are  offered  in  both  studio  and  art  history. 
Five  course  units  are  required  in  each  of  these  minors. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Art 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 12  units 

ART  105A 

ART  133A 

ART  205A 

ARTH314A/314H 

ARTH316A/316H 


A  3rd  ARTH  course  (excluding  the  internship)  .  .  1 
A  minimum  of  4  additional  studio  art  courses  .  .  .4 
(excluding  the  internship) 

Junior  Portfolio  Review   No  Credit 

One  DIGA  course  1 

Senior  Portfolio  Review  No  Credit 

ART  499  1 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of   32 


Minor  in  Studio  Art — 5  units 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

ART105A  1 

ART133A  1 

Additional  studio  courses  (excluding  the 
internship)    3 


Minor  in  Art  History — 5  units 

Any  five  (5)  ARTH  courses  (excluding  the 
internship)  fulfill  the  Art  History  minor 
requirement. 


Art  Studio 
ART102A 

ART105A 
ART133A 


Course  Offerings 


Visual  Concepts  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  essential  to 
the  visual  arts.  These  will  include  value,  line,  shape,  form,  balance,  rhythm,  texture, 
perspective,  and  color.  A  variety  of  media  will  be  explored. 

Drawing  I  (1).  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  drawing  and  to  provide 
a  solid  foundation  through  the  exploration  of  different  media  and  techniques. 

Theory  and  Practice  in  Contemporary  Art  (1).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
practice,  theory,  and  history  ol  contemporary  art.  Projects  will  be  based  on  the  study  of 
contemporary  artists,  art  theories,  and  art  movements. 


ART  202A  Photography  (1) .  An  introduction  to  photography  as  a  means  of  creative  expression.  This 

course  will  cover  a  range  of  possibilities  as  photography  enters  the  digital  age.  No 
prerequisites. 

ART  205A  Drawing  II  (1).  This  course  continues  the  student's  exposure  to  the  practice,  theory,  and 

history  of  drawing  at  a  level  beyond  Drawing  I.  Prerequisite:  ART  105  A  or  permission  of 
instructor 


ART  206 


Painting  I  (1).  A  basic  course  that  acquaints  the  student  with  various  approaches  to 
painting  through  a  study  of  its  formal,  technical,  historical,  and  conceptual  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  ART105A  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
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ART  216A  Ceramics:  Hand-Building  (1).  This  technique  of  working  with  clay  is  a  more  sculptural 

approach  using  hand-building  techniques  such  as  coil,  slab,  and  pinch  methods.  No 
prerequisites. 

ART  218A  Ceramics:  Wheel-Throwing  (1).  Students  will  learn  to  use  the  potter's  wheel  to  make 

both  functional  and  non-functional  pieces.  Frequent  demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  No 
prerequisites. 

ART  301  Sculpture  (1).  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  ideas  and  materials  that  will 

facilitate  his  or  her  response  to  three-dimensional  forms.  The  stress  will  be  on  the  concepts 
of  modeling,  carving,  and  constructing  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  more  contemporary 
modes  of  expression. 

ART  302  Special  Studio  (1).  This  course,  offered  only  on  an  occasional  basis,  will  emphasize  some 

special  medium,  technique,  or  approach  which  is  not  part  of  the  regular  departmental 
offerings.  Examples  would  be  mixed  media,  airbrush  painting,  etc.  The  course  may  be 
repeated  with  different  content. 

ART  306  Painting  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  Painting  I  (ART206),  in  which  the  student  will  be 

expected  to  take  on  work  at  a  more  challenging  level.  Prerequisite:  ART206 

ART  316  Advanced  Ceramics  (1).  A  continuation  of  work  involving  hand-building  and  wheel 

techniques  to  explore  both  functional  forms  and  forms  which  are  sculptural.  The  students 
will  be  introduced  to  various  methods  of  kiln  firing:  gas  and  electric,  oxidation  and 
reduction.  Prerequisite:  ART216A. 

ART  321  Printmaking  (1).  This  is  an  introductory  course  that  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic 

types,  techniques,  and  history  of  printmaking.  Prerequisite:  ART  105 A  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ART  333  Mixed  Media  (1).  A  basic  course  that  introduces  the  student  to  various  nontraditional 

static  media.  The  class  will  include  2-dimensional,  3-dimensional,  and  site-specific 
installation  projects.  There  will  be  considerable  emphasis  on  a  contemporary  conceptual 
approach  to  art-making.  Prerequisite:  ART  102A,  ART  133A  or  ART  105A,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

ART  335  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (1).  An  elementary  art  methods  course,  geared  to  the 

classroom  teacher  and  special  art  teacher.  It  should  provide  the  student  with  imaginative 
art  teaching  strategies,  in-depth  art  making,  and  art  appreciation.  This  course  is  offered 
only  as  an  independent  study  as  a  service  to  students  completing  requirements  for 
certification. 

ART  345  Art  in  the  Secondary  School  (1).  This  course  teaches  students  to  use  their  background  in 

art  and  design,  their  technical  skills  in  selective  media,  and  their  knowledge  of  art  history 
in  developing  projects  and  plans  for  teaching  art  at  the  secondary  level.  This  course  is 
offered  only  as  an  independent  study  as  a  service  to  students  completing  requirements  for 
certification. 

ART  385,  485  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1  with  permission  of  faculty  member).  Study  on  a 

specialized  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 

ART  391  Open  Studio  (1).  An  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  completed  all  offered  courses 

in  painting,  drawing,  or  printmaking.  In  addition  to  continued  practice  in  one  or  more  of 
the  above  disciplines,  attention  will  be  paid  to  contemporary  art  issues  and  to  questions  of 
professional  activity.  This  course  may  be  repeated  3  times.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

ART  400  Internship  in  Art  (0.5  or  1)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Internship  programs  may  be  arranged  in 

various  aspects  of  art,  including  commercial  art  and  art  education.  The  student  will  work 
with  a  faculty  supervisor  and  an  outside  supervisor  at  a  museum,  newspaper,  or  other 
agency.  Guidelines  for  internships  are  available  from  the  internship  supervisor. 
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ART  402 


ART  406 


ART  407 


ART  491 


ART  499 


Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing,  9  hours  of  art  courses,  and  permission  of  the 
internship  supervisor. 

Advanced  Special  Studio  (1).  This  course,  taught  only  on  an  irregular  basis,  will  pursue 
some  special  technique  at  an  advanced  level. 

Painting  III  (1).  This  course  builds  on  concepts  and  techniques  learned  in  Painting  II. 
Prerequisite:  ART  306 

Painting  IV  (1).  This  course  builds  on  concepts  and  techniques  learned  in  Painting  III. 
Prerequisite:  ART  406 

Open  Studio  (1).  Continuation  of  ART  391.  An  advanced  course  for  students  who  have 
completed  all  offered  courses  in  painting,  drawing,  or  printmaking.  In  addition  to 
continued  practice  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  disciplines,  attention  will  be  paid  to 
contemporary  art  issues  and  to  questions  of  professional  activity.  This  course  may  be 
repeated  3  times.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

Senior  Project  Proposal  and  Senior  Exhibition  (1).  This  course  is  required  of  all  senior 
art  majors.  In  the  fall  semester  the  student  prepares  for  the  senior  portfolio  review. 
Prerequisite:  junior  portfolio  review.  In  the  spring  semester,  students  prepare  and  install 
their  Senior  Exhibitions.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  requires  the  development  of 
a  unified  body  of  accomplished  work.  Prerequisites:  junior  and  senior  portfolio  reviews 
and  advanced  work  in  an  area  of  specialization. 

Students  receiving  credit  for  any  of  the  following  art  history  courses  under  the  AMST 
or  ANTH  prefix  may  not  repeat  the  same  course  for  credit  under  the  ART  prefix. 


Art  History 
ARTH  200A/200H 

ARTH  210A/210H 
ARTH  310 
ARTH  314A7314H 


Introductory  Survey  of  Art  History  (1).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  history 
of  art  in  the  Western  world  rrom  prehistoric  to  modern  times. 

American  Art  (1).  A  survey  of  art  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  history  of  painting,  with  reference  to  its  place  in  historical  and  cultural  contexts. 
Also  offered  as  AMST  2 1 OA/2 1  OH . 

Topics  in  American  Art  (1).  A  specialized  study  of  selected  areas  in  the  history  of 
American  art.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g.,  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Landscape,  Modernism  in  American  Art).  Also  offered  as  AMST  310. 

The  Art  and  Theory  of  Modernism  (1).  A  study  of  major  artistic  movements  of  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  of  the  relationship  between  works  of  art  and 
contemporary  art  theory  and  criticism. 


ARTH  315A/315H  Period  Study  in  Art  History  (1).  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  art  of  a  particular 
period.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g.,  Italian  Renaissance  Art, 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism,  Medieval  Art). 

ARTH  316  Issues  in  Contemporary  Art  (1).  This  course  will  explore  some  of  the  chief  issues  and 

ideas  which  have  engaged  the  art  world  in  the  last  half  ot  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-first 

ARTH  333D-JS  Visions  of  Africa:  The  reception  of  contemporary  art  from  Africa  in  the  West  (1).  This 

course  is  an  investigation  of  the  reception  or  contemporary  art  from  Africa  in  the 
international  art  world,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Therefore  its 
scope  goes  beyond  the  enumeration  of  .mists  and  movements.  It  encompasses  the  difficult 
cultural  negotiations  between  powerful  western  art  institutions  and  people  trom  the 
African  continent,  involving  issues  or  "authenticity,"  post  colonialism,  multiculturalism, 
and  ethnicity. 

ARTH385  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1  with  permission  of  faculty  member).  Study  on  a 

specialized  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 
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ARTH400  Museum  Internship  (0.5  or  1)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Internship  programs  may  be  arranged  in 

local  museums  and  galleries.  Students  will  get  hands-on  experience  in  various  aspects  of 
museum  work  ranging  from  selection  and  installation  of  exhibits  and  research  of 
collections  to  public  relations  and  grant-writing.  Guidelines  for  internships  are  available 
from  the  internship  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing,  2  units  of  art 
history,  and  permission  of  the  internship  supervisor. 

ARTH415  Seminar  in  Art  History  (1).  This  course  will  concentrate  on  a  special  problem  in  art 

history  and  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  research  skills  and  explore  different 
methodologies  in  art  history.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g., 
Women  and  Art,  Approaches  to  French  Impressionism). 


BIOLOGY 

D.  Barkalow;  C.  Bennington  (Chair);  C.  Biernacki;T.  Farrell;  M.  Gibbs;  M.  King;  P.  May;  A. 
Schultheis;  D.  Stock;  K.  Work. 

Students  interested  in  biological  research,  the  environmental  sciences  and  the  health 
professions  (medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  etc.)  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  fields  in  the 
life  sciences  often  major  in  biology.  Recent  Senior  Projects  completed  by  biology  students  cover 
a  diverse  range  of  topics  including  investigations  of  neural  pathways  in  mammals,  turtle  nesting 
ecology,  fish  distribution  in  Florida  springs,  the  effects  of  chemicals  on  amphibian  development, 
pollination  of  an  endangered  species,  the  impact  of  UV  light  on  DNA,  and  the  molecular 
ecology  of  freshwater  invertebrates. 

The  Biology  Department  offers  three  majors  (Biology,  Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology,  and 
Molecular  Biology).  Students  may  not  obtain  multiple  majors  within  the  Department. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -  10  units 

BIOL  141P  and  BIOL142P  2 

BIOL  100    0 

BIOL  243Q    1 

BIOL  244    1 

BIOL  497   0.5 

BIOL  498   1 

BIOL  499 0.5 

Minor  in  Biology — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

Any  two  of:  BIOL  141P,  142P  and  244 2 

Any  three  upper-division  Biology  courses  (not  to 
include  independent  study)   3 


Four  BIOL  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level 

(not  to  include  independent  study)    4 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  -  3  units 
General  Chemistry  I  and  II  (CHEM  14 IP  and 

142P)     2 

One  Math  course*  (either  MATH  1 25Q  or 

MATH  130)    1 

'Many  students  will  choose  to  take  2  math  courses 
(i.e.,  MATH  130  and  131) 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  biology  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification  must  meet 
state-mandated  requirements  in  general  education  and  professional  study.  Please  see  the  Teacher 
Education  section  of  the  Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the 
Department  ofTeacher  Education. 


AQUATIC  AND  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

Director:  Melissa  Gibbs 

This  major  is  designed  tor  students  interested  in  a  scientific  understanding  or  life  in  both 
aquatic  (freshwater)  and  marine  (saltwater)  environments.  Senior  research  projects  in  this  field 
have  included  studies  of  lateral  line  development  in  salamanders,  the  nesting  ecology  of 
freshwater  and  sea  turtles,  the  impact  of  artificial  reef  design  on  fish  abundance,  the  population 
biology  of  an  endangered  species  of  snail,  spring  fish  ecology,  and  manatee  distribution  and 
mortality. 

Majors  may  also  take  advantage  of  Stetson's  membership  in  the  Marine  Science  Education 
Consortium  for  a  summer  or  semester  of  study  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory  (see 
description  under  Pre-Professional  Programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences). 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aquatic  and 

Marine  Biology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  - 

10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -  10  units 

BIOL  100    0 

BIOL  1411' and  142P     2 

BIOl  243Q    1 

BIOL  244    1 

BIOL  497    0.5 

BIOL  498   1 

BIOL  499 0.5 

Any  three  of  the  following:  B1OL306.  312.  313, 

ci  333    J 

BIOL  397    0 


One  additional  BIOL  course  at  the  300  or  400  level 
(not  to  include  independent  study)     1 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQl'IRl  Ml  \  IS  -  3  units 

CHEM  1411'  and  [42P     2 

Either  MATH  125Qor  MATH  130'    1 

'Many  students  will  choose  to  take  2  math  courses 
(e.g.,  MATH  130  and  131) 

IV.  RECOMMENDED  COURM  S 

CHEM  201  and  301  are  strongly  recommended  for 
most  students. 

V.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  or  32 


MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 

Director:  David  Stock 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  interface  between  the  life  sciences  and 
physical  sciences.  It  is  administered  through  the  Biology  Department.  Course  descriptions  can 
be  found  under  the  respective  departments  offering  these  courses. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Molecular 

Biology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  Units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -  8  Units 

BIOL  100   0 

BIOL  141P  and  142P   2 

BIOL  243Q    

BIOL  302   

BIOL  420 

BIOL  497   0. 

BIOL  498   

BIOL  499 0. 

One  course  from  the  following: 

BIOL  301,  304,  314,  315,  320, 401, 409, 422, 

orCHEM304 1 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  —  8  -  9  Units 

CHEM  141P  and  142P     2 

PHYS  121P  and  122P    2 

Either  MATH  130  and  131  or  MATH  141    .lor2 

CHEM  201  and  301   2 

CHEM  204     1 

IV.  RECOMMENDED  COURSES  -  1  Unit 
Taking  an  additional  course  from  the  following  list 
is  highly  recommended: 

BIOL  301,  304, 314,  315,  320,  401, 409,  422, 
or  CHEM  304 1 

V.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32 


Course  Offerings 

BIOL  100  Current  Perspectives  in  Biology  (0).  (Pass/Fail  only)  This  course  encourages  students  to 

think  critically  about  current  issues  in  biology  while  they  consider  their  own  future  in  the 
life  sciences.  Classroom  discussions,  field  trips,  and  experiential  exercises  led  by  different 
faculty  each  week  will  provide  an  overview  of  biology  that  spans  the  breadth  of  expertise  in 
the  department.  Corequisites:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOL  142.  (Pass/Fail  only) 

BIOL  1 1  IP  The  Human  From  Cell  to  Organism  (1).  The  biological  study  of  the  human  using 

cellular,  genetic,  organismal,  and  environmental  approaches.  Laboratory  exercises  will 
allow  students  to  investigate  a  range  of  topics  in  human  biology  through  both  observation 
and  manipulation. 

BIOL  112P  Environmental  Biology  (1).  Survey  of  the  interrelationships  of  humans  and  their 

environment  stressing  a  basic  knowledge  of  ecology  to  understand  environmental 
problems.  Laboratory  exercises  will  allow  students  to  investigate  the  natural  world  through 
both  observation  and  manipulation. 

BIOL  1 13P  Human  Food  and  Nutrition  (1).  This  course  offers  an  in-depth  examination  and  analysis 

of  the  nutrient  and  chemical  composition  of  food  and  its  relationship  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  individual.  The  course  employs  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  and  explores  food  choices  and  the  behaviors 
associated  with  making  those  choices. 

BIOL  1 16P  Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology  (1).  Selected  readings  from  authors  such  as  William 

Bartram,  Archie  Carr  and  John  James  Audubon  will  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
in-depth  study  of  the  ecology  and  biology  of  anything  from  alligators  to  coral  reefs  to  the 
St.  Johns  River  to  sharks.  The  course  topics  will  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but  will 
focus  on  Florida  organisms  and  environments. 

BIOL  121P  The  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior  (1).  The  study  of  behavior  at  all  levels;  from  cellular 

processes  to  human  cognition.  Specifically,  this  course  will  cover  the  cell  biology,  genetics, 
organ  systems,  and  physiology  underlying  animal  behavior.  Evolutionary  and  ecological 
influences  on  behavior  also  will  be  addressed.  The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide 
hands-on  experiences  to  reinforce  the  concepts  covered  in  lecture  and  expose  students  to 
the  use  of  the  scientific  method. 

BIOL  141P  Introductory  Biology  I:  Biochemistry,  Cell  Biology  and  Molecular  Genetics  (1).  The 

first  course  in  a  four-course  introductory  sequence  (BIOL  141P,  142P,  243Qand  244)  for 
Biology  majors.  The  main  topics  will  be  the  molecules  of  life,  organelle  function,  mitosis 
and  meiosis,  and  DNA  function  and  repair.  There  are  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
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hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  This  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  biology 
courses  except  BIOL  3 1 0  and  the  Junior  Seminars. 

BIOL  142P  Introductory  Biology  II:  Animal  and  Plant  Physiology  (1).  The  second  course  in  a 

four-course  introductory  sequence  (BIOL  14  IP,  142P,  243Qand  244)  for  Biology  majors. 
The  main  topics  will  be  the  structure  and  function  of  organ  systems  in  animals,  and  plant 
growth  and  reproduction.  There  are  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  This  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  biology  courses  except  BIOL 
3 1 0  and  the  Junior  Seminars. 

BIOL  222W  Current  Issues  in  Food  and  Nutrition  (1).  Designed  to  introduce  non-science  majors  to 

basic  concepts  and  contemporary  research  in  nutrition.  The  course  emphasizes  the 
relationship  of  food  consumption  with  the  development  of  inherited  predispositions  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  type  2  diabetes  and  other  disorders  associated  with  dietary  choices. 

BIOL  243Q  Biostatistics  (1).  Required  for  the  Biology  majors,  this  class  will  provide  students  with 

direct  experience  in  the  process  of  doing  science,  from  study  design  to  writing  and 
publication.  We  will  locus  on  the  basics  of  hypothesis  generation,  experimental  design, 
data  analysis,  and  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  data.  The  class  emphasizes  a 
variety  of  techniques  used  in  both  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics.  The  presentation  or 
biological  research  in  written  and  oral  presentations  will  be  covered.  We  will  strongly  stress 
using  computers  to  manage,  analyze,  and  present  data. 

BIOL  244  Introductory  Biology  III:  Ecology  and  Evolution  (1).  This  course  provides  an  overview 

of  the  ecology  and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals.  Emphasis  is  on  models  that  explain  the 
way  organisms  evolve  and  interact  with  one  another  and  the  environment.  The  process  of 
science  is  emphasized  through  the  use  of  examples  of  current  research  in  the  area  of 
evolutionary  ecology.  The  laboratory  portion  of  the  course  is  designed  to  increase  student 
understanding  of  experimental  design,  and  data  analysis  and  presentation.  Prerequisites: 
BIOL  243Q. 

BIOL  298  Pre-Medical  Student  Clinical  Experience  (1).  A  concentrated  experience  designed  to 

expose  students  to  actual  clinical  conditions  and  techniques.  Limited  to  pre-med  students; 
selection  of  participating  students  will  be  made  by  the  University  Health  Professions 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  following  upper-division  courses  in  advanced  biology  consist  of  either  three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week  or,  on  occasion,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  BIOL 
14 1 P  and  142P  are  prerequisites  to  all  except  BIOL  310  and  the  Junior  Seminars.  In  addition,  BIOL  243Qand 
244  are  prerequisites  for  some. 

BIOL  301  Microbiology  (1).  Survey  of  prokaryotic  organisms,  especially  bacteria,  and  their  roles  in 

various  ecosystems  and  disease.  In  the  laboratory  students  isolate  and  identify  bacteria, 
construct  recombinant  DNA,  and  create  a  genomic  library.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141 P,  142R 

BIOL  302  Genetics  (1).  Introduction  to  genetics  including  Mendelian  and  population  genetics, 

cytogenetics,  and  the  nature  of  gene  action.  In  the  laboratory  students  make  and  examine 
slides  or  mitosis  and  meiosis,  study  Mendelian  inheritance  by  breeding  mutant  fruit  flies, 
isolate  and  clone  a  gene,  and  sequence  the  cloned  gene.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P. 

BIOL  303  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (1).  Structure  and  function  of  the  vertebrate  body  is 

explored  in  depth  by  comparative  analysis  of  the  major  organ  systems  and  their  functional 
morphology  among  the  vertebrate  classes  (Jawless  Fish,  Cartilaginous  Fish,  Bony  Fish, 
Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals).  The  laboratory  component  includes 
dissections  of  representative  vertebrates  (lamprey,  shark,  mudpuppy,  rabbit)  as  well  as  study 
of  skeletal  components  and  skin-derived  structures.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141P,  142P. 

BIOL  304  Developmental  Biology  (1).  An  interactive  exploration  of  the  processes  (genetic,  chemical 

and  evolutionary)  that  shape  the  embryonic  development  of  model  animal  systems  (plants, 
fruit  flies,  salamanders,  fish  and  chickens).  Labs  will  consist  or  a  variety  of  experiments  thai 
allow  students  to  gain  hands-on  experience  with  developing  organisms  and  the  chemical 
and  environmental  factors  that  influence  them.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  and 
243Q. 
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BIOL  305 


BIOL  306 


Flora  of  Florida  (1).  Identification,  classification,  and  evolution  of  the  vascular  plants  of 
Florida.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  field  trips  that  provide  a  chance  for  students  to 
identify  plants  in  a  variety  of  Florida  ecosystems.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14  IP,  142P. 

Invertebrate  Zoology  (1).  Morphology,  natural  history,  and  evolutionary  relationships  of 
the  invertebrate  phyla  with  special  emphasis  on  aquatic  and  marine  invertebrates.  The 
laboratory  portion  includes  field  trips  to  sandy  beaches,  mangrove  forests,  saltmarshes, 
seagrass  beds,  ponds,  forests,  and  freshwater  marshes.  Lab  work  also  includes  observation 
and  dissection  of  representative  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141P,  142P,  243Q,  and 
244. 


BIOL  310 


BIOL  312 


Ornithology  (1).  This  course  includes  broad  coverage  of  the  biology  of  birds,  including 
topics  such  as  evolution  and  classification,  anatomy  and  physiology,  flight  and 
aerodynamics,  and  selected  aspects  of  behavior  and  ecology.  Laboratories  are  spent  in  the 
field  learning  Florida  birds  and  how  they  cope  with  their  environment.  Bird  skins  may  be 
prepared  from  salvaged  bird  carcasses.  No  prerequisites. 

Marine  Vertebrate  Biology  (1).  An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  systematica  and  biology  of 
marine  fish,  sharks,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Labs  will  include  field  trips  to  local 
beach  habitats  and  dissections  of  preserved  specimens.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141P,  142P,  and 
244. 


BIOL  313  Oceanography  (1).  The  study  of  ocean  dynamics  and  how  they  influence  marine  life. 

Topics  will  include  plate-tectonics,  properties  of  seawater,  wind  &  ocean  circulation, 
waves,  tides,  productivity,  and  ocean  ecosystems.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141P,  142P,  and  244. 

BIOL  314  Immunology  and  Hematology  (1).  Study  of  defense  systems  of  mammals  and  birds, 

particularly  inducible  systems  leading  to  antibody  formation  and  study  of  the  components 
of  blood  and  how  they  are  measured.  In  the  laboratory,  students  perform  assays  of  blood 
components  and  do  serological  tests,  including  inducing  an  immune  response  in 
experimental  animals.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P  and  301. 

BIOL  315  Endocrinology  (1).  Study  of  the  synthesis,  release,  and  action  of  hormones  and  steroids, 

interaction  between  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems  and  endocrine  disorders. 
Laboratory  exercises  include  the  preparation  and  examination  of  slides  of  endocrine  glands 
and  the  hypothalamus,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  certain  hormones. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142R 

BIOL  316  Animal  Behavior  (1).  Topics  covered  include  classic  approaches  to  the  study  of  behavior, 

the  underlying  neural  and  physiological  processes  of  behavior,  and  the  evolution  and 
ecology  of  behavior.  To  appreciate  the  concepts  discussed  in  lecture,  during  laboratories 
student  groups  design  experiments  to  investigate  specific  aspects  of  behaviors  like 
aggression  in  Betta  fish,  color  change  in  lizards  and  learning  in  fish  and  mammals. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P. 

BIOL  320  Cell  Biology  (1).  An  in-depth  course  on  cellular  structure  and  function.  Focus  will  be 

primarily  on  eukaryotic  cells,  but  prokaryotic  examples  will  also  be  used  to  demonstrate 
historical  pathways  of  discovery,  and  similarities  and  divergence.  A  strong  component  of 
molecular  biology  is  included  to  elucidate  experiments  designed  to  better  understand 
cellular  components  and  structural  interactions,  nuclear  control  of  cell  function,  synthesis 
and  metabolism  of  the  cell,  and  cell  interactions  with  other  cells  and  the  local  environment 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  141P,  142P. 

BIOL  333  Limnology  (1).  The  study  of  freshwater  systems  including  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  streams, 

and  wetlands.  The  primary  focus  of  this  course  is  on  physical  and  biotic  aspects  of  these 
environments  and  how  these  factors  interact  to  influence  life  in  fresh  water.  Conservation 
issues  for  Florida's  freshwater  ecosystems  will  be  highlighted.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP, 
l42Pand244. 

BIOL  371R-JS  Ecology  of  our  Changing  Earth  (1).  Study  of  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  on  the 

relationship  between  humans  and  their  environment.  Topics  explored  include  population 
growth,  global  climate  change,  biodiversity,  species  interactions,  and  environmental 
resource  management.  Students  will  use  mathematical  models,  computer  simulations,  and 
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observations  of  nature  to  generate  a  deep  understanding  of  our  dependency  on  the  natural 
world.  We  will  focus  on  both  the  causes  of  environmental  problems  and  potential 
solutions  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  sustainable  interactions  with  the  biosphere. 

Microorganisms:  A  Bane  or  a  Boon?  ( 1 ).  This  course  is  a  seminar  course  exploring  the 
ways  that  microorganisms  impact  our  lives,  our  nutrition,  and  our  health  by  using  case 
studies. 


BIOL  373W-JS  A  Bionic  Human:  The  Future  of  Human  Health  and  Wellness  (1).  This  seminar  is  open 

to  anyone  interested  in  the  future  of  Human  Health  and  Wellness.  We  will  consider  both 
individual  and  societal  perspectives.  While  our  focus  will  be  future  technology  -  we  will 
encourage  critical  analysis  from  a  variety  of  interdisciplinary  perspectives,  including  ethics, 
the  law,  business,  government  regulation,  biomedical  and  drug  discovery  &  clinical  testing, 
economics,  global  dynamics,  genetic  engineering,  "orphan"  diseases,  and  more. 

BIOL  385,  485  Independent  Study  (  0.5  or  1).  Prerequisites:  2  units  advanced  biology  and  permission  of 

faculty  member. 

BIOL  390  Special  Topic  in  Biology  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Focused  study  of  a 

contemporary  issue  in  the  life  sciences.  Topics  vary  according  to  interests  of  faculty 
members  coordinating  this  class.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141 P,  142P. 

BIOL  397  Aquatic/Marine  Biology  Internship  (0)  (Pass/Fail).  An  opportunity  to  explore  aquatic/ 

marine  biology  in  an  applied  setting.  This  96-hour  internship  involves  working  with  a 
professional  outside  Stetson.  The  instructor  and  the  professional  with  whom  the  student  is 
working  determine  the  structure  of  each  internship.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14  IP,  142R 

BIOL  401  General  Physiology  (1).  An  in-depth  course  on  mechanisms  of  body  function.  The  course 

is  structured  from  a  systems  approach  (cardiovascular,  respiratory,  reproductive,  etc.)  and 
will  be  focused  on  human  physiology.  Cross-disciplinary  perspectives  from  molecular 
biology  to  space  biology  to  pathology  and  disease  mechanisms  show  the  integrative  nature 
of  physiology  as  a  discipline.  Experimental  procedures  will  be  introduced  to  highlight  the 
development  of  current  physiological  perspectives.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141 R  142R 

BIOL  405  Ecology  (1).  The  study  of  the  relationship  between  organisms  and  their  environment, 

with  a  focus  on  the  factors  that  influence  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  organisms.  In 
the  lab  sessions  students  conduct  independent  investigations  of  ecological  principles  in 
local  habitats.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  243Qand  244. 

BIOL  409  Neurobiology  (1).  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  with  particular 

emphasis  upon  cellular  and  molecular  processes.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  neuroscience  by  having  students  design  and  complete 
experiments  using  anatomical,  behavioral  and  physiological  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P. 

BIOL  420  Molecular  Biology  (1).  Molecular  biology  of  prokarvotic  and  eukaryotic  cells,  including 

mechanisms  of  gene  expression  and  regulation,  and  practical  applications  (e.g.  disease 
research,  medicine  and  bioinformatics).  The  laboratory  introduces  students  to 
recombinant  DNA  methods,  including  restriction  endonuclease  digestion,  gel 
electrophoresis,  polymerase  chain  reaction,  DNA  sequencing,  cloning,  and  analysis  of 
recombinant  proteins.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141 P,  l42Pand  243Q. 

BIOL  422  Molecular  Ecology  (1).  Focuses  on  the  use  of  molecular  genetic  markers  to  study  the 

ecology  of  natural  populations.  Includes  an  introduction  to  ecology,  population  genetics, 
phylogenetic  theory  and  computer  analysis  of  molecular  data.  l.ab  sessions  will  include 
field  trips  to  sample  local  populations  and  the  use  of  molecular  techniques  to  analyze  these 
samples.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  243Qand  244. 

BIOL444R  Conservation  Biology  (1).  An  investigation  of  the  levels  of  biological  diversity  (from 

genes  to  ecosystems),  patterns  of  diversity,  threats  to  diversity,  and  the  approaches  and 
problems  involved  in  conserving  this  diversity.  We  will  discuss  the  role  ol  human  societies 
in  biological  conservation.  Laboratories  will  include  field  trips  that  highlight  approaches  to 
conservation  efforts.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  243Qand  244. 
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BIOL  450  Plant  Ecology  (1).  This  course  will  give  students  a  better  understanding  of  plant  growth, 

reproduction,  anatomy,  and  physiology  as  they  relate  to  whole  plant  adaptation.  We  will  use 
evolutionary  principles  to  understand  adaptation  to  the  environment  and  to  elucidate 
strategies  for  maximizing  reproductive  success,  avoiding  predation,  and  maximizing  carbon 
gain  while  avoiding  water  loss.  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  will  complement  the  study  of 
basic  botanical  concepts  with  an  emphasis  on  the  ecological  and  evolutionary  implications  of 
plant  structure  and  function.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  243Qand  244. 

BIOL  497  Research  Proposal  (0.5).  Taken  in  spring  of  the  junior  year,  a  research  proposal  is  written 

and  defended  prior  to  undertaking  senior  research.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P  and 
243Q. 

BIOL  498  Senior  Project  (1).  Initiated  with  a  proposal  in  the  junior  year  (BIOL497),  the  senior 

research  project  is  completed  by  December  of  the  senior  year.  This  is  the  capstone  of  the 
undergraduate  experience  in  biology  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become  research 
colleagues.  Most  projects  are  completed  in  a  faculty  member's  laboratory,  but  off-campus 
mentors  also  are  acceptable.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  14 IP,  142P,  243Qand  497. 

BIOL  499  Senior  Project  (0.5).  The  oral  presentation  of  methods,  results,  and  interpretation  of 

senior  research.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  141 P,  142P,  243Q,  497  and  498. 

CHEMISTRY 

T.  Grubbs;  P.  Hauck;  R.  Indralingam  (Chair);  H.  Price;  J.  York 

Chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  structure  of  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
widely  diverse  subject  with  close  links  to  almost  all  other  areas  of  science  and  technology.  It 
offers  excellent  undergraduate  preparation  for  advanced  study  in  areas  ranging  from  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  to  the  health  professions,  and  from  business  to  law;  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  chemistry  also  affords  direct  entrance  into  government  and  industrial  work.  While 
offering  a  comprehensive  instructional  program  supported  by  modern  laboratory  equipment, 
the  Chemistry  Department  at  Stetson  places  special  emphasis  on  undergraduate  research,  small 
class  size,  and  close  attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

The  department  offers  the  ACS-certified  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  and  in  biochemistry, 
designated  a  professional  degree  by  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Committee  on  Professional 
Training,  and  available  only  from  those  departments  whose  programs  are  approved  by  the  Society. 

All  200-level  courses  are  foundations  courses  and  300-level  courses  are  in-depth  courses  as 
specified  by  the  ACS.  The  student  will  take  two  units  of  general  chemistry,  five  foundations 
courses,  three  in-depth  courses,  and  the  senior  research  project  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  the  ACS-certified  major. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 12  units 

CHEM  141P,  142P 2 

CHEM  201,  202,  203,  204,  205    5 

CHEM  301     1 

CHEM  498,  499     2 

Two  in-depth  courses  from  the  following: 
CHEM  302,  303,  305,  306    2 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS^  units   . . . 
MATH  141Q,  142Q    2 


PHYS  121P/121Q,  122P/122Q;orPHYS 
141P/141Q,  142P/142Q   


IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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Minor  in  Chemistry — 7  or  8  units 

I.  DEPARMENT  REQUIREMENTS— 6  Units 

CHEM  141 P,  142P 2 

CHEM  201,  301     2 

CHEM  204    1 

One  chemistry  course  at  the  200-level  or  higher    .  1 

II.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS— 1  or  2  Units 

MATH  141Q  1 

Or 

MATH  130,  131Q   2 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Harry  Price,  Director 

Biochemistry,  the  study  of  the  chemical  structures  and  processes  of  living  organisms,  is  an 
interdisciplinary  field,  having  its  foundations  in  both  biology  and  chemistry.  The  undergraduate 
major  in  biochemistry,  leading  to  the  ACS-certified  degree,  is  therefore  designed  to  provide  an 
extensive  preparatory  foundation  in  both  these  areas,  culminating  in  two  years  of  coursework  in 
biochemistry,  advanced  biology  courses  covering  topics  related  to  biochemistry,  and  senior 
research.  The  ACS-certified  B.S.  in  biochemistry  is  ideal  preparation  for  the  student  interested 
in  pursuing  entrance  into  medical  or  other  health  professional  schools  as  well  as  graduate  or 
industrial  work  in  biochemistry  or  molecular  biology. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biochemistry 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 12  units 

CHEM  141P,  142P    2 

CHEM  201,  202,  203,  204,  205    5 

CHEM  301,  304 2 

CHEM  498, 499    2 

One  in-depth  course  from  the  following: 

CHEM  302,  303,  305.  306    1 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  —8  units 

MATH  141Q,  142Q    2 

PHYS  1 2 1 P/ 1 2 1 Q.  1 22P/ 1 22Q;  or  PHYS 

141P/141Q,  142P/142Q 2 

BIOL141P,  142P    2 

Two  courses  from  the  following: 

BIOL  301,  302,  320,  420   2 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

CHEM  HOP  The  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Things  (1).  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  theories  and  ideas 

behind  chemicals  encountered  in  daily  life.  Topics  include  petroleum  and  alternative  fuels, 
nutrition,  nuclear  energy,  DNA,  plastics,  and  medicines.  No  prior  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  assumed. 

CHEM  1 1  IP  Beyond  Fossil  Fuels:  Alternative  Energy  Choices  (1).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to 

the  science  behind  traditional  alternative  energy  sources,  ntdb  U  nuclear,  solar,  wind  and 
geothermal,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  emerging  technologies  like  bio-fuels  (for 
combustion)  and  bio-fuels  and  hydrogen  (for  use  in  fuel  cells).  The  economic, 
environmental,  and  other  societal  advantages  and  disadvantage!  associated  with  the  large 
scale  implementation  of  each  are  explored  and  contrasted. 

CHEM  141P  General  Chemistry  I  (1).  This  course  is  the  first  in  a  rwo-semester  introductory  course 

sequence  tor  science  majors.  The  topics  covered  will  include  stoichiomctrv.  nates  ot  matter, 
the  gas  laws,  reactions  in  aqueous  solutions  including  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction 
concepts,  atomic  structure  and  the  periodic  relationships  among  elements,  molecular 
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structure  and  theories  of  bonding.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite  to  all  advanced  chemistry  courses. 

CHEM  142P  General  Chemistry  II  (1).  This  course  is  the  second  in  a  two-semester  introductory  course 

sequence  for  science  majors.  The  topics  covered  will  include  intermolecular  forces  in 
liquids  and  solids,  the  physical  properties  of  solutions,  acid-base  and  redox  titrations, 
chemical  equilibria,  elementary  chemical  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  electrochemistry,  and 
an  overview  of  the  descriptive  chemistries  of  the  elements  including  metallurgical 
principles.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite  to  all  advanced  chemistry  courses.  Prerequisite  to  CHEM  142:  CHEM 
141 

CHEM  201  Organic  Chemistry  I  (1).  This  course  is  a  survey  of  fundamental  topics  in  organic 

chemistry  including  the  properties  and  reactivities  of  alkanes,  alkenes,  alkynes,  alkyl 
halides,  alcohols,  and  radicals.  Infrared  spectroscopy,  nomenclature,  stereochemistry, 
multistep  synthesis,  electron  derealization,  and  radicals  will  also  be  discussed.  The  course 
will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one  four  hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM 
142 

CHEM  202  Inorganic  Chemistry  I  (1).  This  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  fundamental  topics 

covering  the  chemistry  of  the  elements.  Emphasis  is  on  structure  and  bonding,  periodic 
trends  in  atomic  and  ionic  properties,  the  chemistry  of  crystalline  solids,  and  the 
coordination  chemistry  of  metals.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  142 

CHEM  203  Physical  Chemistry  I  (1).  This  course  consists  of  a  broad  survey  of  physical  chemistry. 

Topics  include  atomic  and  molecular  quantum  mechanics,  chemical  thermodynamics  and 
kinetics.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  142,  PHYS  122  or  PHYS  142,  with  CHEM  301  strongly 
recommended. 

CHEM  204  Biochemistry  I  (1).  This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  biochemistry.  Topics 

include  protein  structure  and  function,  enzymatic  catalysis  and  kinetics,  mechanisms  and 
regulation  of  DNA  replication,  RNA  transcription,  protein  translation,  and  a  survey  of 
metabolism.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three  hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
CHEM  301 

CHEM  205  Analytical  Chemistry  I  (1).  This  course  reviews  the  fundamentals  of  analytical  chemistry, 

including  statistical  methods  and  selected  classical  methods  of  analysis,  proceeding  to  an 
introduction  to  instrumental  methods,  with  treatments  of  electrochemical  and  elementary 
spectrochemical  analysis,  as  well  as  chemical  separations.  The  course  will  consist  of  three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  201. 

CHEM  285,  CHEM  385,  CHEM  485 

Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1). 

CHEM  298  Pre-Medical  Student  Clinical  Experience  (1).  This  course  is  a  concentrated  experience 

designed  to  expose  the  student  to  actual  clinical  conditions  and  techniques.  The  course  is 
limited  to  second  year  pre-med  students;  selection  of  participating  students  will  be  made 
by  the  University  Health  Professions  Advisory  Committee  in  consultation  with  the 
cooperating  clinical  physicians.  The  course  is  offered  only  in  four-week  summer  terms. 
Also  offered  as  BIOL  298. 

CHEM  300R-JS  Chemistry:  A  Global  Perspective  (1).  This  course  will  introduce  students  to  chemistry 

from  the  perspective  of  the  role  it  plays  on  a  global  scale.  Students  will  learn  about 
chemistry  from  a  historical  perspective  which  will  be  tied  into  the  emergence  of  chemistry 
as  a  global  engine  of  change  with  respect  to  socio-economic  impact. 

CHEM  301  Organic  Chemistry  II  (1).  This  course  consists  of  an  exploration  of  more  advanced  topics 

in  organic  chemistry  including  the  properties  and  reactivities  of  benzene  and  its 
derivatives,  carbonyl  compounds,  and  amines.  NMR  spectroscopy,  redox  reactions,  and 
synthetic  polymers  will  also  be  discussed  along  with  biological  molecules  such  as 
carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  nucleic  acids.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one 
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four  hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  201 

CHEM  302  Biological  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1).  This  course  consists  of  an  exploration  of  the  roles 

played  by  metal  ions  in  biological  systems.  Topics  discussed  include  the  importance  of 
various  metals  in  biochemistry,  the  structure  and  function  of  metalloproteins,  and  the 
interaction  of  metal-containing  compounds  with  biological  molecules.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  201. 

CHEM  303  Physical  Chemistry  II  (1).  This  course  consists  of  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics 

from  CHEM  203i  with  an  emphasis  on  molecular  spectroscopy,  molecular  symmetry, 
statistical  mechanics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  The  course  will  consist  of  three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  203. 

CHEM  304  Biochemistry  II  (1).  This  course  consists  of  a  more  in-depth  exploration  of  the  molecular 

mechanisms  behind  selected  topics  covered  in  CHEM  204,  as  well  as  additional  topics 
such  as  biochemical  energetics,  organelle  function,  and  the  molecular  mechanisms  of 
disease.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three  hour  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  204,  BIOL  142. 

CHEM  305  Analytical  Chemistry  II  (1).  This  course  consists  of  a  rigorous  survey  of  modern 

instrumental  chemical  analysis,  including  spectroscopic  methods,  gas  chromatography, 
high  performance  liquid  chromatography,  electroanalytical  techniques,  and  capillary 
electrophoresis.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory'  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  205,  CHEM  203. 

CHEM  306  Spectra  and  Structure  (1).  This  courses  consists  of  an  intensive  study  of  modern  infrared, 

magnetic  resonance,  and  mass  spectral  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  structure 
determination  in  organic  chemistry.  The  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  301,  CHEM  203. 

CHEM  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  select  chemistry 

majors  or  minors  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member  in  planning,  teaching,  and 
evaluating  a  lower-division  course.  The  student  also  pursues  independent  study  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  status  and  permission  of  the 
department  chair.  May  be  repeated  once. 

CHEM  498  Research  Proposal  (1).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  Senior  Research  Project, 

including  computer  searches  of  chemical  literature  databases,  and  preliminary  laboratory 
experiments  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  The  course  will  include  twelve 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Two  in-depth  courses. 

CHEM  499  Senior  Research  Project  (1).  This  course  consists  of  an  original  investigation  undertaken 

in  the  senior  year  under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  The  course  will  include  twelve  hours 
of  laboratory'  work  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Three  in-depth  courses,  CHEM  498 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

A.  Dehnart;  K.  McCoy  (Chair);  M.  McFarl.uui;  D.  Rossi-Keen;  T.  Schuwerk;  R.  Watts 

1'hc  ability  to  communicate  competently  and  to  understand  communicative  acts  is  an  asset 
contributing  to  success  in  both  the  public  and  private  spheres.  Human  communication, 
however,  is  a  complex  process,  and  effective  communication  depends  on  our  understanding  of 
the  structures  and  constraints  of  the  process  by  which  messages  are  transmitted  and  understood 
between  senders  and  receivers. 

Courses  in  Communication  Studies  at  Stetson  stress  a  strong  liberal  arts  foundation  in 
communication  theory  and  practice.  By  choosing  from  offerings  in  areas  such  as  interpersonal 
and  organizational  communication  or  public  discourse  and  mass  communication,  students  can 
tailor  a  program  to  fit  their  interests  and  needs.  In  addition  to  classroom  education,  students 
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have  opportunities  for  practical  experience  off-campus  through  internships  and  with  the  campus 
newspaper,  The  Reporter,  Florida's  oldest  college  paper. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 1 1  units 

COMM201    1 

Two  of  the  following    2 

COMM  2 1 0E,  22 1 S,  228DS,  23 1 ,  290,  30 1    ...  1 

COMM302  1 

One  of  the  following   1 

COMM  311,  314B,  321D,  390,  41 1 

One  of  the  following   1 

Communication  Studies  Minor  -5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

COMM  201    1 

One  of  the  following   1 

COMM  210E,  221S,  228DS,  231,  290 

COMM  301  Or  COMM  302    1 

One  of  the  following   1 

COMM  311, 314B,  321D,  390,  41 1 

One  of  the  following   1 

COMM  316,  325,  327W,  333,  391, 444 


COMM  316,  325,  327W,  333,  391,  444 
Any  300-  or  400-level,  non-required  COMM 

course 1 

COMM  397   1 

COMM  498  1 

COMM  499   1 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

COMM  201  Public  Speaking  (1).  Study  of  the  principles  of  public  address  to  include  the  preparation 

and  delivery  of  various  types  of  speeches. 

COMM  210E  Ethics  in  Communication  (1).  An  introductory  exploration  into  the  concepts  of 

communicative  choice  and  responsibility  as  they  relate  to  specific  problems  and  questions 
in  communication  situations. 


COMM  221S 
COMM  228DS 

COMM  231 

COMM  285, 385 
COMM  290 


Interpersonal  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  the  principles  and  application  of  verbal 
and  nonverbal  communication  between  people,  and  the  effect  of  this  communication  on 
relationships  and  experience. 

Intercultural  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  the  issues  which  influence  communication, 
including  verbal  and  nonverbal  interaction,  analysis  and  understanding  of  context, 
problems  of  diversity,  and  ethical  concerns. 

Critical  Studies  in  Mass  Communication  (1).  A  critical  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  mass  media  focusing  on  television,  films  and  advertisement. 

Independent  Study  (1) 

Special  Topics  (1)  (Repeatable).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the 
Communication  field. 


COMM  301  Qualitative  Theory  and  Methodology  (1).  An  exploration  of  a  variety  of  qualitative 

research  approaches  in  communication  studies,  with  emphasis  on  epistemology  (ways  of 
knowing),  methodology  (ways  of  examining),  and  representation  (ways  of  writing  and 
reporting). 
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COMM  302  Rhetorical  Theory  and  Criticism  (1).  A  study  of  modern  theories  of  rhetoric  and  how 

these  theories  affect  the  practice  of  criticism.  The  course  will  allow  students  to  ground 
themselves  in  theory,  to  begin  to  construct  theoretical  models,  and  then  move  to  analyzing 
and  critiquing  public  discourse. 

COMM  311  Classical  Rhetoric  (1).  A  study  of  ancient  theories  of  rhetoric,  providing  an 

understanding  and  appreciation  of  rhetorical  traditions,  as  well  as  a  grounding  for 
developing  a  modern  theory  of  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  criticism. 

COMM  314B  Rhetoric,  Culture,  and  Identity  (1).  Rhetorical  concepts  will  be  applied  to  gaining  a 

critical  understanding  of  the  role  of  language  and  symbols  in  the  formation  of  cultures  and 
identities.  The  course  may  be  taught  with  varied  emphases  such  as  the  role  of  rhetoric  in 
the  formation  of  regional,  national,  ethnic,  gendered,  visual,  or  online  cultures  and 
identities. 

COMM  316  Argumentation  (1).  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practices  of  practical  argumentation  in  the 

personal,  technical,  and  public  spheres. 

COMM  32 ID  Gender  in  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  gender  and 

communication  theory  and  practice. 

COMM  325  Organizational  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  internal  and 

external  organizational  communication. 

COMM  327W  Health  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  communication  roles  in  health,  including  the 

relationship  between  health  communication  and  health  and  well-being. 

COMM  333  Communication  and  Technology  (1).  This  course  examines  the  relationship  between 

technology  and  human  communication  with  the  goal  of  understanding  how  technology 
changes  not  only  how  we  communicate,  but  how  we  understand  concepts  such  as  human 
nature,  community,  relationships,  value,  and  the  future. 

COMM  339J-JS  Rhetoric  ofWar  Films  (1).  A  rhetorical  study  of  pro  and  anti  war  films  to  include 

examination  of  the  social  impact  of  artistic  discourse.  Students  will  critically  investigate 
and  analyze  the  theory  and  practice  of  film  and  rhetoric. 

COMM  390  Special  Topics  (Theory)  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics 

related  to  the  Communication  field. 

COMM  391  Special  Topics  (Applied)  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics 

related  to  the  Communication  field. 

COMM  397  Internship  (1).  The  student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  an  internship  in  an 

area  related  to  Communication  studies  to  include  mass  communication.  A  student  will  be 
accepted  into  the  course  by  permission  only  and  must  have  at  least  junior  standing  and 
completed  two  courses  within  the  Communications  Studies  major.  Students  will  be 
required  to  present  a  journal  and  a  paper,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  evaluation  from  the 
supervisor  or  the  project. 

COMM  411  Philosophy  of  Communication  (1).  A  study  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of 

rhetoric  and  communication,  leading  to  the  construction  of  communication  theory 
Designed  lor  the  student  who  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  study  of  communication. 

COMM  444  History  &  Criticism  of  American  Public  Address  (1).  A  study  of  prominent  discourse  in 

American  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life  as  examined  in  historical,  analytical,  and 
critical  contexts. 


COMM  498 
COMM  499 


Senior  Seminar  ( 1 ) . 
Senior  Project  (1). 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

M.  Branton;  H.  ElAarag;  D.  Plante;  H.  Pulapaka 

Stetson  University  provides  students  a  flexible  curriculum  where  they  can  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  computer  science  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  computer  information 
systems.  The  computer  science  major  gives  students  a  broad  overview  of  the  field  of  computer 
science  and  prepares  them  for  graduate  study  in  computer  science  or  a  career  in  industry  that 
emphasizes  the  students  technical  expertise.  The  computer  information  systems  major  is 
designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  applying  today's  technologies  to  the  solution  of 
business  problems.  Students  choosing  this  major  are  prepared  for  graduate  study  in  information 
technology,  computer  information  systems  or  software  engineering,  or  a  career  in  industry  that 
emphasizes  software  application  development.  By  taking  courses  that  emphasize  network  and 
Web-based  application  development,  including  selected  electronic  business  courses,  and 
combining  this  knowledge  with  a  minor  in  business,  students  obtain  a  solid  foundation  not  only 
in  computer  information  systems  but  also  in  how  the  technology  is  used  in  a  business 
environment.  The  Department  also  supports  the  interdisciplinary  digital  arts/computer  science 
major  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  computer  science  to  digital  media,  computer 
graphics  and  animation,  and  computer  music.  See  Digital  Arts  elsewhere  in  the  BulUtin  for 
more  information. 

Regardless  of  the  major,  students  are  prepared  to  enter  a  vital  and  rapidly  changing  field, 
either  by  pursuing  graduate  study  or  through  leadership  in  a  challenging  industry  career.  The 
majors  incorporate  the  Object  Oriented  paradigm,  the  theoretical  aspects  of  computer  science, 
and  the  skills  of  software  engineering  into  a  challenging  curriculum  modeled  after  the  nationally 
recognized  guidelines  of  the  Joint  IEEE  Computer  Society/ ACM  Task  Force  on  the  "Year  2001 
Model  Curricula  for  Computing"  (CC-2001).  The  emphasis  is  on  a  hands-on  learning 
environment  where  students  learn  the  important  concepts  as  they  work  on  real-world  projects. 
Both  the  computer  science  and  computer  information  systems  degrees  require  a  senior  project,  a 
capstone  experience  appropriate  to  the  selected  major. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Science 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 12  Units 

CSCI 141    

CSCI  142    

CSCI  201    

CSCI  211    

CSCI  221    

CSCI 321    

CSCI 301    

CSCI 311    

CSCI 499    

CSCI 498    

Two  300  or  400  level  courses  in  CSCI 
or  one  in  CSCI  and  one  in  CINF 
(excluding  CINF  351E-JS)    


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

MATH  142Q  and  any  2  courses  in  the  Division  of 
Natural  Sciences  outside  of  the  Department  of 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Science   3 

Pleaee  note  that  MATH  2 1 1 Q,  Linear  Algebra,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  CSCI  310,  Computer  Graphics. 

IV.  ELECnVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Computer 

Information  Systems 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

Students  must  complete  the  general  education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

CSCI  141    1 

CSCI  142    1 

CSCI  221    1 

CSCI  321    1 

CINF301    1 

CINF498 1 

CINF499  1 

Three  300  or  400  level  CSCI  or  CINF  courses 
(excluding  CINF  351E-JS)    3 

Minor  in  Computer  Science — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

CSCI  141    1 

CSCI  142    1 

One  200-level  CSCI  course  and  two  300  or  400 
level  CSCI  courses,  or  three  300  or  400  level  CSCI 
courses  [One  of  the  300  or  400  level  CSCI  courses 
mav  be  replaced  with  anv  CINF  course,  other 
than  CINF  351E-JS]   .'. 3 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS— 2  courses 

[Wo  trom  the  following  courses: 
MIS  360  -  Project  Management 
MIS  397  -  Database  Design  and  Implementatio 
MIS  494  -  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


CSCI  Course  Offerings 

CSCI  1 1 1Q  Introduction  to  Computing  (1).  An  introduction  to  computing  for  non-computer 

science  majors  or  those  who  have  no  previous  programming  experience.  Introduction  to 
elementary  computer  theory,  algorithmic  thinking,  terminology  and  software  applications 
in  either  a  robotics  or  multimedia  context. 

CSCI  141  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (1).  An  introduction  to  computer  science  and 

object-oriented  programming  with  Java. 

CSCI  142  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  CSCI  141,  with  an 

introduction  to  recursion,  linked  lists,  sorting  and  searching,  and  object-oriented  design. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  141. 

CSCI  201  Introduction  to  Computer  Organization  (1).  Hardware  organization,  assembly  and 

system  level  programming,  macro  facilities.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  141. 

CSCI  21 1  Discrete  Structures  (1).  Boolean  algebra  and  prepositional  logic,  mathematical  proofs, 

finite  machines,  luring  machines,  formal  languages,  combinatorics,  probability. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  141. 

CSCI  221  Software  Development  I  (1).  Implementation  ot  the  Object  Oriented  paradigm  using 

C++  and  the  Unified  Modeling  I  .inguage  (UML).  An  introduction  to  the  components  ol 
the  C++  compiler,  and  the  software  development  life  cycle.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  142. 

CSCI  261  Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing  (1).  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to 

scientific  computing.  Students  will  develop  computational  models  and  simulations  related 
to  the  sciences  -  including  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  environmental  sciences  -  and 
learn  how  to  implement  such  models  numerically  by  programming,  and  how  to  analyze 
these  models  and  the  solutions  which  they  obtain  computationally.  Prerequisite  MATH 
141  or  MATH  131. 
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CSCI  301  Operating  Systems  (1).  Study  of  the  components  of  an  operating  system.  Management  of 

and  communication  between  concurrent  processes,  virtual  memory,  scheduling,  file 
management.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CSCI  302  Computer  Organization  and  Architecture  (1).  Organization  of  major  hardware 

components  of  a  computer;  introduction  to  digital  logic  and  microprogramming: 
comparison  of  computer  architectures.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  201. 

CSCI  304  Computer  Networks  and  Mobile  Computing  (1).  This  course  focuses  on  the 

communications  protocols  used  in  computer  networks:  their  functionality,  specification, 
implementation,  and  performance  (TCP/IP,  Ethernet,  Gigabit  Ethernet).  It  also  introduces 
the  field  of  mobile  and  wireless  computing.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221  and  CSCI  301. 

CSCI  310  Computer  Graphics  I  (1).  Techniques  and  standard  algorithms  for  creating  and 

animating  two-  and  three-dimensional  objects,  including  lighting,  texturing,  collision 
detection,  matrix  transformations,  physics-based  animation  and  SLERPing  via 
quaternions.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221,  MATH  211. 

CSCI  311  Algorithm  Analysis  (1).  A  detailed  study  of  algorithm  design  and  analysis,  including 

greedy  algorithm,  divide  and  conquer,  dynamic  programming,  backtracking,  and  branch 
and  bound.  Some  advanced  data  structures  are  introduced.  There  is  an  emphasis  is  on  the 
verification  and  analysis  of  time  and  space  complexity.  NP  theory  is  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  211. 

CSCI  321  Software  Development  II  (1).  The  study  of  advanced  Object  Oriented  and  UML 

concepts  using  C++.  Design  Patterns,  the  Standard  Template  Libraries,  and  basic  network 
communications  (sockets,  rpc).  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  software  development 
life  cycle.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CSCI  331  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (1).  This  course  studies  techniques  of  enumeration 

andgraph  theory.  Topics  include  binomial  coefficients,  recursion,  generating  functions, 
Burnside's  Lemma,  Eulerian  and  Hamiltonian  graphs,  trees,  planariry,  duality,  graph 
coloring,  graph  algorithms,  and  various  practical  applications.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  21 1  or 
junior  standing  in  mathematics.  Cross-listed  as  MATH  331. 

CSCI  341  Mathematical  Modeling  and  Computer  Simulation  (1).  An  introduction  to  the 

development  of  mathematical  models,  and  the  use  of  computers  towards  that  goal.  Topics 
include  model  construction,  regression,  empirical  modeling,  difference  equations  and 
dynamical  systems,  probabilistic  modeling,  and  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  142,  MATH  21 1,  and  CSCI  141.  Cross-listed  as  MATH  341. 

CSCI  361  Numerical  Analysis  (1).  A  study  and  analysis  of  common  numerical  methods  used  in 

applied  mathematics.  Topics  include  solutions  of  non-linear  equations,  the  solutions  of 
systems  of  linear  equations,  interpolation,  numerical  integration,  and  the  numerical 
solution  of  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  MATH  142,  MATH  21 1  and  CSCI  14 1. 
Cross-listed  as  MATH  36 1 . 

CSCI  371  Compiler  Design  (1).  Principles,  techniques  and  tools  for  designing  a  compiler  for  a 

procedural  language.  Prerequisites:  CSCI  201,  CSCI  221  and  knowledge  of  C 
programming. 

CSCI  380  Programming  Languages  (1).  Theory  and  principles  of  programming  language  design; 

study  of  functional  and  procedural  language.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CSCI  385  Independent  Study  (1). 

CSCI  390  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CSCI  397  Internship  in  Computer  Science  (1). 

CSCI  410  Computer  Graphics  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  CSCI  310,  including  key-frame  animation, 

kinematics,  the  A*  algorithm,  flocking  behaviors,  metaballs,  and  shader-based  graphics. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  310. 
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CSCI  431  Artificial  Intelligence  (1).  Emphasizes  the  new-AI.  Topics  may  include  decision  trees, 

neural  networks,  artificial  life,  genetic  algorithms,  genetic  programming,  evolutionary 
computing,  and  fuzzy  systems.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CSCI  471  Theory  of  Computation  (1).  An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  formal  languages, 

automata  theory,  context  free  grammars,  and  Turing  Machines.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  211. 

CSCI  498  Senior  Research  1(1).  Students  will  select  a  topic  in  computer  information  systems,  and 

work  on  it  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member.  The  student  will  develop  a  statement  of 
the  problem  to  be  studied,  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  background  information 
needed  to  solve  the  problem.  The  student  will  write  a  project  proposal  including  any 
preliminary  results  and  present  the  problem  and  results  to  the  department. 

CSCI  499  Senior  Project  II  (1).  Students  will  extend  their  research  project  started  in  CSCI  498. 

The  student  will  write  a  final  paper  and  present  the  results  to  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
CSCI  498. 

CINF  Course  Offerings 

CINF  301  Web  Application  Development  (1).  Implementation  of  Web  applications,  treating  both 

the  client  and  the  server,  with  an  emphasis  on  database  driven  applications  that  includes 
logical  and  physical  database  design,  entin  -relationship  modeling,  and  database 
normalization.  Possible  development  environments  include  PHP,  Javascript,  and  MySQL. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CINF  331  Computer  and  Network  Security  (1).  An  introduction  to  computer  and  network  security 

with  an  emphasis  on  computer  attacks  and  defending  against  them.  Examines  the 
reconnaissance,  scanning,  gaining  access,  maintaining  access,  and  covering  tracks  phases  of 
the  attack  process  and  uses  various  open  source  tools  for  monitoring  and  detection. 
Prerequisite:  CSCI  221. 

CINF  351E-JS  Ethics  arid  Technology(l).  This  course  is  intended  to  enable  students  to  understand  and 

to  respond  to  the  legal  and  ethical  issues  that  arise  from  the  utilization  of  information 
technology.  Students  will  explore  ethical  and  social  issues  arising  from  the  computerization 
of  industry  and  government,  with  emphasis  on  copyright,  security,  and  privacy  issues.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  course  will  be  the  determination  of  the  weight  that  these  ethical  and 
social  issues  should  have  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  uses  of  present  and 
anticipated  applications  of  information  technology.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

CINF  385  Independent  Study  (1). 

CINF  390  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Information  Systems  ( 1 ).  Mav  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CINF  397  Internship  in  Computer  Information  Systems  ( 1 ).  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an 

internship  nt  varying  tune  length  with  an  external  strategic  alliance  partner.  Emphasis  is  on 
a  relevant  learning  environment  and  acquisition  of  appropriate  career  skills  at  a  suitable 
level  ot  authority  and  responsibility.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  CINF  faculty. 

CINF  498  Senior  Project  I  (1).  Students  will  select  a  topic  in  computer  information  systems,  and 

work  on  it  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member.  The  student  will  develop  a  statement  of 
the  problem  to  be  studied,  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  background  information 
needed  to  solve  the  problem.  The  student  will  write  a  project  proposal  including  any 
preliminary  results  and  present  the  problem  and  results  to  the  department. 

CINF  499  Senior  Project  II  (1).  Students  will  extend  their  research  project  started  in  CINF498.  The 

student  will  write  a  final  paper,  and  present  the  results  to  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
CINF  498. 
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COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

Graduate  programs  only.  See  section  "Graduate  Programs/Arts  and  Sciences" 

DIGITAL  ARTS 


M.  Branton;  M.  Roberts;  N.  Wolek  (Director) 

Digital  Arts  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  focused  on  investigating  the  use  of  digital 
technology  as  a  means  of  creative  expression.  This  major  represents  a  collaborative  effort  by  the 
Departments  of  Art  and  Computer  Science  and  the  School  of  Music,  and  draws  on  the  strengths 
of  these  academic  disciplines  to  provide  students  with  a  strong  conceptual  foundation.  Courses 
within  the  program  emphasize  the  completion  of  original  creative  projects,  allowing  students  to 
develop  hands-on  experience  with  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software  tools.  The  major  prepares 
students  for  multi-disciplinary  collaboration  and  large-scale  project  management,  skills  that  are 
essential  for  both  graduate  studies  and  careers  in  new  media,  music  technology,  digital  video, 
sound  design,  gaming  and  audio  production. 

A  student  may  choose  to  pursue  one  of  three  tracks,  each  resulting  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  digital  arts.  Majors  are  advised  by  a  faculty  representative  with  expertise  in  their 
particular  track.  The  School  of  Music  also  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  program  that  is 
administered  by  the  Digital  Arts  program.  See  Music  Technology  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  for 
more  information. 

In  addition  to  general  University  admission  requirements  and  academic  regulations,  all 
digital  arts  majors  must  earn  a  grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  DIGA  101 A  (Intro  to  Digital  Arts). 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Art  Track) 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  Genetal  Education 
tequitements  of  the  College  of  Atts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 12  units 

DIGA101A 

CSCI111Q 

DIGA201A 

DIGA231A 

DIGA251A 

ART  -  any  coutse  with  A  suffix  

One  modem  art  history  from  the  following: 


ARTH  314A/314H,  ARTH  210A/210H  or  other 
approved  course 1 

One  contemporary  an  history  from  the  following: 

ARTH  316  or  other  approved  course 1 

One  music/sound  course  from  the  following: 

DIGA  261A,  DIGA  361  or  MUSC  195A 1 

DIGA  499 1 

Junior  Portfolio  Review   0 

Senior  Portfolio  Review   0 

Two  elective  DIGA  units 2 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Computer  Science  Track) 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 1 1  units 

DIGA  101A 

CSCI 141    

CSCI  142    

CSCI  221    

CSCI  310    

CSCI  410  or  DIGA  301    


DIGA  461  1 

Two  elective  DIGA  or  CSCI  units 2 

DIGA  498 1 

DIGA  499 1 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  -4  units 

MATH  141Q&  MATH  142Q 2 

MATH  211   1 

PHYS  141P/141Q 1 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  (Sound  Track) 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 
COURSES— 10  units 

DIGA  101A 1 

CSCI111Q 1 

DIGA  361  1 

DIGA  461  1 

DIGA  362  or  462   1 

One  contemporary  music  history  from  the 
following: 

MUSC  195A,  196Aor  197A 1 

One  visual  course  from  the  following: 

DIGA  201A,  221A  or  231A 1 

Sophomore  Portfolio  Review 0 

Digital  Arts  Minor-5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

DIGA101A 1 

Four  DIGA  units 4 


Two  elective  DIGA  units 2 

DIGA  499 1 

III.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  COURSES— 8  credits 

MC253 0' 

MC  160  or  waiver  2 

MC171  &MC  172   6 

IV.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS— 1  unit 

PHYS  114P/114Q 1 

V.  ELECTrVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 

'Students  in  the  Sound  Track  must  enroll  in 
MC253  each  semester  they  are  in  residence. 


Course  Offerings 

DIGA  101A  Intro  to  Digital  Arts  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  creative  skills  and  software  tools 

employed  in  digital  images,  sound  and  interactivity.  Topics  include  basic  2D  computer 
graphics,  computer  animation  techniques,  digital  audio,  basic  sound  design,  interactivity 
and  sensor  acquisition.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  acquired  skills  in  the  completion 
of  creative  projects. 

DIGA  201A  Images  and  Meaning  (1).  Students  use  a  variety  of  software  packages  to  develop  digital 

images  that  address  contemporary  issues  in  an  and  technology.  The  focus  of  the  class  is  on 
visual  and  artistic  literacy;  readings,  slide  lectures,  ongoing  critiques  and  class  discussions 
inform  the  development  digital  artworks  that  are  visually  and  intellectually  sophisticated. 

DIGA  221A  Net  Art  (1).  An  introduction  to  network  art,  with  a  focus  on  html,  interactivity  and 

multimedia  designed  for  the  Internet.  Students  learn  to  utilize  elements  of  sound,  graphics 
and  video  production  to  create  and  publish  Web  sites.  This  course  places  artists  and  the 
Internet  in  an  art  historical  context  and  includes  student  discussions  and  critiques  of 
contemporary  issues  surrounding  Web  culture  and  technologies. 

DIGA  231A  Interactivity  and  Art  (1).  This  course  explores  concepts  and  techniques  ol  computer 

interactivity  by  exploring  human  computer  interactions,  software  programming,  sensor 
acquisition,  and  the  translation  ol  human  movements  into  expressive  multimedia  art 
forms.  Students  will  learn  how  to  create  custom  software  interfaces  and  use  an  array  of 
sensors  to  create  advanced  interactive  projects. 

DIGA  251A  Digital  Video  Fundamentals  (1).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Digital  Video  as  a  tool 

for  artistic  expression.  Students  will  learn  basic  principles  of  composition,  lighting  and 
narrative,  as  well  as  non-linear  editing  and  basic  operation  of  video  hardware.  Students  will 
be  exposed  to  the  work  and  ideas  of  important  artists  working  in  the  medium  and  will  be 
expected  to  produce  artwork  in  a  creative  and  personal  way. 

DIGA  261A  Sound  and  Image  (1).  A  practical  examination  of  both  the  craft  and  theory  behind 

shaping  effective  sound  for  audiovisual  media.  Issues  addressed  include  sound  design, 
music,  foley  recording,  ambience,  location  recording,  ADR,  diegetic  relationships  and 
basic  sound  processing.  The  primary  focus  will  be  on  narrative  film/video  with  secondary 
examples  from  installation  art  and  interactive  media. 
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DIGA  301  3D  Modeling  and  Animation  (1).  An  introduction  to  3D  modeling,  rendering  and 

animation.  Includes  creation,  editing  and  mapping  of  materials  for  the  models  in  a  3D 
scene,  material  editors,  paint  and  image  manipulation  software,  lighting,  tracking  and 
keyframing,  curve/path  animation,  inverse  kinematics,  morphing,  raytracing,  file 
conversion/compression  and  required  formats.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  101  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

DIGA  351  Experimental  Video  (1).  This  course  is  an  exploration  of  non-screen  Video  art  such  as 

Video  installation  and  multi-channel  video.  Students  will  be  expected  to  explore 
non-traditional  approaches  to  the  moving  image,  which  may  be  non-narrative,  non  linear, 
and  which  may  engage  the  viewer  in  an  active  way.  This  experimental  laboratory  will  be 
accompanied  by  readings  on  theory  and  exposure  to  landmarks  of  the  genre.  Prerequisite: 
DIGA  251. 

DIGA  361  Audio  Recording  and  Production  I  (1).  An  introduction  to  composing  and  recording 

music  in  a  computer-based  studio  environment.  Students  learn  about  tools  and  techniques 
for  MIDI  sequencing,  multi-track  hard  disk  recording  and  music  production.  Original 
composition  projects  are  an  integral  component  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  101, 
MC457  or  permission  of  instructor. 

DIGA  362  Audio  Recording  and  Production  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  DIGA  361.  Students 

complete  advanced  projects  in  a  computer-based  studio  environment.  Readings  and 
discussion  in  this  course  focus  on  the  social  impact  of  audio  recording  technology  and 
contemporary  aesthetics  of  studio  production.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  361. 

DIGA  385, 485  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1). 

DIGA  390  Special  Topics  (0.5  or  1).  An  advanced  course  that  focuses  on  the  intense  study  of  a  topic 

related  to  digital  arts.  The  specific  topics  offered  will  vary  each  semester  and  depend  on 
student  interest  and  faculty  availability.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

DIGA  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  Students  assist  a  faculty  member  with  the  teaching  and 

management  responsibilities  related  to  one  of  the  program's  existing  courses.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  Instructor.  May  be  repeated  once. 

DIGA  397  Internship  (0.5  or  1).  Students  work  with  a  faculty  supervisor  and  an  outside  supervisor 

and  are  placed  at  an  outside  institution  where  the  student's  background  in  digital  arts  is 
utilized.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  approval  of  the  faculty  supervisor. 

DIGA  398  Advanced  Digital  Arts  Studio  (1).  Seminar  course  structured  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of 

digital  media.  Students  pursue  projects  of  their  own  design,  producing  a  body  of  work  that 
is  composed  of  screen-based  2D  images,  multimedia,  animations,  video,  or  other 
experimental  digital  artwork.  The  course  includes  ongoing  discussions  and  critiques  of 
student-designed  projects.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
Instructor. 

DIGA  461  Computer  Music  I  (1).  A  study  of  software  synthesis,  audio  processing  and  algorithmic 

composition  techniques  for  electronic  music  and  sound  design.  Methods  are  introduced 
through  independent  research  by  the  students,  then  implemented  as  performance 
instruments  via  contemporary  music  programming  languages.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  101  or 
MC  457. 


DIGA  462 


DIGA  465 


Computer  Music  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  DIGA  461.  Students  complete  advanced 
programming  and  composition  projects,  while  examining  important  topics  in  electronic 
music  and  sound  design.  Readings  and  discussion  cover  both  technical  innovations  and 
aesthetic  thought  related  to  contemporary  research  and  creative  practice  in  computer 
music.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  461. 

Scoring  for  Multimedia  (1).  Explores  the  coordination  of  music  with  the  visual  and 
narrative  elements  of  a  multimedia  production.  Students  compose  for  both  electronic  and 
traditional  media  in  a  variety  of  musical  genres.  A  survey  of  film  music  is  an  integral 
component  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  DIGA  361  and  MC  279. 
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DIGA  498  Senior  Project  Proposal  (0  or  0.5  or  1).  Preparation  and  planning  for  the  senior  project. 

The  student  produces  a  proposal  for  the  senior  project  and  presents  it  before  a  faculty  jury. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  oi  instructor. 

DIGA  499  Senior  Project  (1).  The  student  develops  and  exhibits  a  significant  work  in  the  digital  arts. 

Planning  and  installation  of  the  Senior  Thesis  Exhibition  is  part  of  the  class  for  majors  on 
the  art  track.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 


ECONOMICS 

N.  Long;  R.  Thaver  (Chair);  R.  Wood;  B.  Yang 

The  Economics  Department  at  Stetson  University  focuses  on  economics  as  a  social  science 
aimed  at  understanding  the  behavior  of  social  systems  including  national  economies,  civic 
organizations,  markets,  governments,  voluntary  agencies,  and  families.  The  diverse  interests  and 
geographical  representations  of  our  faculty  [American,  South  African,  and  Chinese]  allow  our 
students  the  ability  to  perceive  the  diversity  of  world  economic  systems,  including  socialist, 
capitalist,  and  emerging  world  powers.  Our  unique  focus  on  social  justice,  poverty  and 
inequality,  and  cross-cultural  examination  of  social  systems,  allow  us  to  make  policy 
recommendations  to  make  people  better  off  locally,  regionally,  nationally,  and  internationally. 
The  expertise  of  our  faculty  have  led  us  to  create  significant  service-learning  and  social-justice 
programs  such  as  "The  Center  For  Holistic  Microcredit  Initiatives"  [CHOMI]  and  "Volunteer 
Income  Tax  Assistance  To  Needy  Families"  [VITA]  to  empower  our  local  communities.  The 
outstanding  quality  of  Stetson  students  makes  the  classroom  environment  inspiring  for  teacher 
and  student  alike. 

We  address  a  variety  of  questions  in  our  courses.  Is  microcredit  an  effective  tool  to  reduce 
poverty  in  the  world?  Does  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  redistribute  wealth  and  enhance 
economic  growth?  What  types  of  political  regimes  best  promote  economic  development?  Are 
resource-rich  developing  countries  cursed?  Do  poor  economic  communities  have  strong  social 
and  economic  networks?  Are  drug  cartels,  economically  sound?  Why  do  people  procrastinate? 
Why  are  there  so  few  African-American  servers  at  restaurants?  Is  Sub-Saharan  Africa  composed 
of  economic  basket  cases?  Are  Latin  Americans  on  the  forefront  of  economic  revolutions?  Can 
China  become  the  next  superpower?  Does  religion  shape  economics,  or  vice  versa?  Is  there  really 
a  trade-off  between  the  environment  and  economic  growth?  Can  humans  work  towards  a  better 
economic  basis  for  prosperity  of  self  and  others?  What  does  it  mean  to  think  like  an  economist? 

Why  study  economics  at  Stetson?  Students  interested  in  studying  social  justice  issues, 
economic  development,  poverty  and  inequality,  international  trade,  and  business  and  economic 
cycles,  from  a  rigorous  methodological  approach  will  find  economics  to  be  a  stimulating,  and 
dynamic  discipline.  We  locate  our  work  in  real  communities  locally  and  internationally  and 
students  are  an  integral  component  of  this  work.  The  faculty  are  especially  passionate  about 
forming  close  alliances  with  students  in  studying  economics  in  praxis. 

The  Economics  Department  participates  in  several  other  programs:  1)  Africana  Studies, 
2)International  Studies,  3)  Latin  American  Studies,  4)  Women  and  Cender  Studies,  5) 
Environmental  Science,  and  6)  Service-Learning.  Consult  the  course  index  for  descriptions  ol 
these  programs. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10.5  units 

ECON  102Q 

ECON112     

ECON  300   

ECON  301   

ECON  374Q   


ECON  498    0.5 

ECON  499  1 

Four  ECON  course  units,  of  which  at  least  one 
unit  must  be  at  the  400  level    4 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS— 3  Credits 
DS  280   3  Credits 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 8.5  units 

ECON  102Q 1 

ECON  112   1 

ECON  300  1 

ECON  301   1 

ECON  374Q   1 

ECON  475  1 

ECON  498    0.5 

ECON  499  1 

One  ECON  unit 1 

Minor  in  Economics — 4  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

ECON102Q   1 

ECON  112  1 

ECON  300  1 

ECON  301    1 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  (3  units  or  2 
units  +  3  credits) 

Any  introductory  statistics  course  (units  if  taken  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  credits  if  taken  in 

the  SOBA) 1  unit  or  3  credits 

MATH  141   1 

One  unit  in  Biology,  Mathematics,  Computer 
Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Environmental 
Sciences 1 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

ECON  102Q  Principles  of  Microeconomics  (1).  Students  in  economics  will  explore  problems  of 

scarcity  that  arise  because  our  wants  for  goods  and  services  often  exceed  the  resources 
required  to  provide  them.  This  problem  affects  each  of  us  in  our  daily  lives  forcing  us  to 
make  choices.  Our  wants  include  things  that  give  us  personal  pleasure,  such  as  fast  cars  and 
attractive  homes,  but  also  amenities  that  governments  provide  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  lives,  such  as  good  public  schools,  and  a  clean  environment.  Microeconomics  focuses 
on  solving  these  economic  problems  from  the  perspective  of  individual  economic  agents, 
such  as  consumers,  producers  and  government.  The  course  uses  quantitative  analysis 
including  graphs,  algebra,  geometry,  and  statistical  data  to  analyze  microeconomic 
decisions. 

ECON  112  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  (1).  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  focuses  on  the 

economy  as  a  whole,  or  in  other  words,  from  an  aggregate  perspective.  Specific  topics 
analyzed  in  this  course  include  the  measurement  and  significance  ot  gross  domestic 
product,  unemployment,  and  inflation  and  we  use  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to 
influence  these  critical  variables.  Prerequisite:  ECON  102Q. 

ECON  141J  Poverty  and  Microcredit  (1).  Students  study  the  multidimensional  facets  of  poverty  in 

the  U.S.A.  and  worldwide.  An  analysis  of  how  poverty  is  manifested  locally,  regionally, 
nationally,  and  internationally  is  undertaken.  Also,  racialized  and  gendered  poverty  is 
explored  in  different  communities.  Microcredit  programs  catering  to  small 
entrepreneurship  for  poverty  alleviation  are  analyzed.  Students  participate  in  a  workshop 
series  on  business  plan  construction  in  low-income  communities. 


ECON  190,  290,  390,  490 

Special  Topics  Seminar  (1).  May  be  repeated  tor  credit. 

ECON  300  Intermediate  Microeconomics  ( 1 ).  An  in-depth  analysis  of  how  consumers  and 

producers  arrange  their  economic  activities  efficiently  in  the  market  to  maximize  their 
returns  from  scarce  resources.  Monopolies,  oligopolies,  monopolistic  competition,  and 
perfect  competitive  markets  are  studied  to  determine  the  ideal  economic  outcome  for  these 
agents  within  the  context  of  the  larger  economy.  Game  Theory  and  behavioral  theories 
governing  economic  behavior  is  also  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  ECON  102Q  &  ECON  1 12. 

ECON  301  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  (1).  An  In-depth  study  of  macroeconomic  theoretical 

issues  concerning  the  long  run  economic  growth  and  short  run  business  cycles.  Focus  on 
such  kev  variables  as  output/income,  unemployment,  price  level/inflation,  interest  rate, 
exchange  rate,  and  the  interactions  among  them.  Topics  include  Solow  growth  model, 
endogenous  growth  model,  goods  market  equilibrium,  financial  market  equilibrium,  labor 
market  equilibrium,  IS-LM/AD-AS  model,  and  fiscal/monetary  policies.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  102Q&ECON  112. 

ECON  303  Money  and  Banking.  ( 1  unit  for  ECON  303  in  A&S,  3  credits  for  FIN  303  in  SOBA) 

Nature  and  function  of  money,  the  banking  system,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
monetary  policy.  Prerequisite:'  F.CON  102Q  &  ECON  112.  Also  offered  as  FIN  303. 

ECON  306  Humane  Economics,  Freedom,  and  Justice  (1).  This  course  focuses  on  the  conceptual 

foundations  of  freedom  in  economics,  including  the  notions  of  free  individuals,  free 
societies,  and  personal  responsibility.  A  fundamental  question  addressed  in  the  course  is  if 
conventional  market  economics  has  lost  sight  of  the  role  of  human  values  or  trust  and 
compassion,  resulting  in  both  an  impoverished  quality  of  life  and  also  a  less  efficient  and 
prosperous  economy. 

ECON  307H  Sub-Sahara  African  Economic  History  of  Colonialism  and  its  Aftermath  (1).  Students 

undertake  a  socio-economic  and  historical  analysis  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  during  the 
pre-colonial,  colonial  and  post-colonial  eras.  The  course  focuses  on  the  major  changes 
facing  the  region  since  independence,  including  economic  underdevelopment,  poverty, 
disease,  famine,  and  governance.  Through  theories,  literary  works,  case  studies,  and  direct 
interviews  of  Sub-Saharan  Africans,  the  major  perspectives  that  attempt  to  explain,  predict 
and  effect  transformation  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  be  made  intelligible  from  a  historical 
perspective. 

ECON  325R  Energy,  Environment,  and  Economics  (1).  Economic  analysis  applied  to  the  U.S.  and 

world  use  of  energy  including  present  and  future  problems  of  energy  use,  particularly  its 
effects  on  the  environment.  Possible  paths  to  a  sustainable  energy  future  will  be  explored. 

ECON  342  Microcredit  Workshop.  (0.5)  A  study  of  small  business  development  plans  along  with 

student-led  community  workshops  on  business  development. 

ECON  347J-JS  Local  Economic  Development  (1).  Students  will  examine  the  local  Volusia  (  bunty 

economv,  especially  with  reference  to  government,  the  private  sector,  non-government 
institutions,  other  voluntary  agencies.  The  course  involves  a  combination  ot  theoretical 
and  empirical  analyses  on  how  low  wage  working  families  make  ends  meet,  and  the 
agencies  that  support  these  families.  Asset  allocation,  poverty,  finances,  and  taxation  all 
form  a  part  of  our  study,  as  do  studies  ol  justice,  agency,  and  equity.  In  partnership  with 
local  communitv  leaders,  government,  and  other  agencies,  students  will  serve  working 
families  through  tax  preparation. 

ECON  351R  Environment,  Ethics,  and  Religion  (1).  Students  analyze  the  environment  with  respect 

to  individuals  and  communities  in  the  world  economy  taking  responsibility  tor  the 
preserving  the  environment  lor  future  generations.  Students  compare  how  various  religions 
of  the  world  view  the  economy  in  relation  to  environmental  responsihilm  at  the  personal 
and  public  levels.  Wavs  in  which  different  religions  m.iv  function  as  a  mechanism  for 
encouraging  people  to  take  personal  responsibility  tor  the  environment  is  examined. 

ECON  364S  Economic  Problems  of  latin  America  (1).  Ibis  course  explores  I  aim  America's  agrarian 

roots,  its  patterns  ot  human  resource  development,  its  environmental  issues,  and  its 
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experiences  with  foreign  investment  and  trade.  The  focus  in  this  course  is  multidisciplinary 
as  it  draws  on  a  variety  of  fields  beyond  economics,  including  political  science,  sociology, 
history,  and  geography  for  its  analysis.  As  this  course  analyzes  problems  from  a  Latin 
American  perspective,  it  contrasts  the  Latin  American  experiences  with  those  of  other 
regions,  especially  Anglo-America  and  East  Asia. 

ECON  368S  Chinese  Economy  and  Society  (1).  This  course  focuses  on  contemporary  Chinese 

economy  and  society.  Topics  include  China's  geography,  population,  language  and  culture, 
economic  growth,  economic,  financial,  and  political  system,  urban-rural  divide,  China  and 
the  world.  Additional  topics  as  requested  by  students  may  be  included. 

ECON  374Q  Intro  to  Research  in  Economics  (1).  This  course  analyzes  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 

basic  concepts,  tools,  and  procedures  of  economic  research.  It  involves  data  sources, 
computer  operation,  mathematical  economics,  and  statistical  analysis.  Simple  and  Multiple 
Regression  Analysis  forms  part  of  the  focus  of  this  course.  Prerequisites:  ECON  102Q& 
ECON  1 12;  DS  280  or  the  equivalent. 

ECON  385,  485  Independent  Study  (1).  For  use  by  students  in  pursuing  special  studies  not  covered  in 

regular  courses. 

ECON  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship.  (0.5)  Exceptional  students  join  faculty  members'  courses  to 

study  the  teaching  of  economics  and  acquire  some  hands-on  experience.  The  course  is 
reserved  for  upper-division  economics  majors  who  have  been  recommended  by  faculty  in 
the  Department.  May  be  repeated  once. 

ECON  397  Economics  Internship  (1).  (Pass/Fail  only).  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 

an  intern  experience  in  work  involving  economic  analysis.  These  students  will  be  accepted 
into  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  qualify  students  must  have  earned 
at  least  3  units  of  credit  in  economics,  an  overall  2.5  GPA,  and  junior  or  senior  status. 
They  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  letter  of  evaluation  from  the  supervisor  of  the  project  and 
to  present  a  paper  which  describes  their  work  experience  and  analyzes  an  economic 
problem  related  to  this  experience. 

ECON  424  International  Economics  (1) .  Theory  of  international  trade,  commercial  policies,  balance 

of  payments,  international  monetary  arrangements,  and  interaction  of  domesdc  and 
foreign  economies.  Prerequisites:  ECON  102Q  &  ECON  1 12  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

ECON  475  Econometrics(l) .  This  course  focuses  on  the  fundamentals  of  regression  analysis.  It  covers 

the  best  of  contemporary  applied  econometrics.  Topics  include  review  of  multiple 
regressions,  instrumental  variables  regressions,  nonlinear  regressions,  regressions  with  a 
binary  dependent  variable,  regressions  with  panel  data,  and  time  series  regressions  and 
forecasting.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  as  well  as  implementation  of  actual 
problems.  Prerequisites:  ECON  102Q&  ECON  1 12;  DS  280,  ECON  374  or 
equivalents. 

ECON  498  Senior  Project  Proposal.  (0.5).  Students  will  select  a  topic  in  Economics  and  develop  it, 

in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member,  from  conception  to  a  feasible  project  to  be 
undertaken  in  ECON  499.  The  student  will  develop  a  statement  of  the  problem  to  be 
studied,  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  background  information  needed  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  student  will  write  a  project  proposal  including  any  preliminary  results  and 
present  the  problem  and  results  to  the  department. 

ECON  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Students  will  extend  their  research  project  started  in  ECON  498.  The 

student  will  write  a  final  paper,  and  present  the  results  to  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  498. 
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ENGLISH 

N.  Barber;  M.  Barnes;  S.  Campbell;  J.  Davis;  A.  Dehnart;T.  Farrell  (Chair);  K.  Kaivola;J. 
Khader;  M.  O'Neill;  J.  Pearson;  M.  Pollock;  M.  Powell;  G.  Radley;  L  Snook;  J.  Witek;  T.  Witek 

Professionals  in  advertising,  law,  publishing,  education,  public  relations,  historical 
preservation  and  many  other  exciting  and  challenging  fields  have  earned  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degrees  from  Stetson's  Department  of  English.  English  majors  strengthen  their  writing 
and  critical  thinking  skills  as  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  persuasive  power  and  aesthetic 
pleasures  of  language.  Our  courses  survey  literature  from  the  earliest  works  to  the  most  recent, 
consider  it  within  its  social  and  cultural  contexts,  promote  creative  activities,  and  investigate  the 
bases  of  writing  and  teaching.  As  seniors,  all  majors  undertake  significant  research  on  topics  of 
their  own  choosing. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
tequirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 11  units 
Three  units  from  the  following  list: 
ENGL  220,  ENGL  240A,  ENGL  241  A,  ENGL 

242A,  ENGL  243A 3 

ENGL  381 1 

ENGL  499    1 

Minor  in  English — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

Two  from  the  following  list: 

ENGL  220,  240A,  241  A,  242A,  243A    2 

One  course  numbered  ENGL  425  or  above 1 

1  unit  from  ENGL  or  ENCW    1 

1  unit  from  ENGL  1 


Two  units  numbered  400  and  above,  either  ENGL 

or  ENCW   2 

Four  units  in  other  ENGL  or  ENCW  courses  ...  4 


III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

ENGL  100  College  Writing  (1).  Emphasizes  facility  with  shorter  units  of  composition,  such  as 

paragraphing,  and  includes  significant  attention  to  matters  of  mechanics,  clarity',  sentence 
order,  and  audience.  Some  students  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete  ENG  100 
prior  to  enrollment  in  ENG  101. 

ENGL  101  Writing  and  Rhetoric  (1).  Enhances  the  persuasive  strategies  and  overall  writing  abilities 

of  first-year  students.  It  teaches  techniques  of  writing  and  argument  essential  for  the 
college-level  thinker  and  writer:  appropriate  support  and  organization,  revision  to  shape 
the  argument  to  suit  the  needs  and  expectations  ot  both  audience  and  assignment,  and 
building  and  sustaining  an  individual,  engaging  voice  that  works  efficiently  and  effectively 
with  other  voices.  Student  work  will  include  a  final  portfolio  consisting  of  polished,  revised 
work,  facilitated  by  teacher/peer  comments. 

Students  enrolling  in  courses  numbered  201  and  above  must  have  credit  for  ENGL  101. 

ENGL  201  Intermediate  Writing  (1).  Amplifies  the  skills  covered  in  ENGL  101  by  providing  further 

practice  at  the  skills  of  drafting,  revising,  and  editing  effective  academic,  argumenun\<.\ 
and  expositor)'  prose.  It  emphasizes  academic  standards  lor  grammar,  mechanics,  and 
usage,  the  analysis  of  prose  models  according  to  outlook,  style,  purpose,  audience,  and 
organization,  and  the  application  of  various  rhetorical  strategies  to  achieve  specific  written 
results. 
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ENGL  205 


ENGL  206 


Journalism  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  art  of  writing  about  the  news,  this  course  will 
focus  on  the  specialized,  core  skills  necessary  for  the  practice  of  journalism  in  all  mediums. 
It  emphasizes  the  craft  of  news  writing  and  principles  of  effective  reporting. 

Technical  Writing  (1).  Emphasizing  a  user-friendly  and  minimalist  style,  introduces 
students  to  a  spectrum  of  technical  writing  challenges,  from  resumes  to  user  manuals;  both 
individual  and  group  writing  processes  will  guide  the  construction  of  a  final  portfolio 
submission. 


ENGL  207 


ENGL  208 


ENGL  220 


ENGL  231 A 


ENGL235A 


ENGL  240A 


ENGL  241A 


ENGL  242A 


ENGL  243A 


Nature  Writing  (1).  Combines  field  experience  in  local  outdoor  natural  areas  with 
classroom  instruction  and  writing  workshops.  Students  develop  skills  in  writing 
non-fiction  genres,  including  natural  history,  creative  non-fiction,  science  writing,  travel 
writing,  and  reportage. 

The  Personal  Essay  (1).  Introduces  the  craft  and  tradition  of  introspective,  first-person, 
conversational  writing  that  searches  for  understanding  and  meaning  via  prose. 

Understanding  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (1).  Reinforces  concepts  of  rhetorical  analysis 
and  presents  Composition  Studies  as  the  primary  practical  application  of  rhetoric.  Its  goal 
is  to  make  students  aware  of  the  history  of  rhetoric  and  the  teaching  of  composition, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  changes  in  communication  technology.  Students  should  exit 
the  course  with  an  understanding  of  the  range  and  breadth  of  rhetoric  and  composition, 
from  history  and  theory  to  studies  in  pedagogy  to  studies  of  language  and  meaning. 

Literature  and  the  Arts  (1).  Fosters  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between 
literature  and  other  art  forms.  It  introduces  students  to  ways  in  which  different  forms  of 
creative  expression  interpret  human  experience  and  represent  ways  of  understanding  the 
world.  The  course  might,  in  any  given  semester,  approach  these  issues  from  cultural, 
historical,  ideological,  and/or  aesthetic  perspectives. 

Introduction  to  Film  (1).  Focuses  on  learning  to  read  film,  especially  to  understand  how 
it  constructs  stories,  communicates  ideas,  and  creates  aesthetic  experiences.  Topics  may 
include  techniques  specific  to  film  (production  design,  costuming,  lighting, 
cinematography,  editing,  and  sound);  considerations  of  the  spatial  and  psychological 
relationships  between  the  camera  and  the  spectator;  and  cinematic,  cultural,  and  historical 
contexts.  Students  will  be  expected  to  master  a  fundamental  vocabulary  for  film  criticism, 
and  to  attend  screenings  as  required. 

Reading  Non-Fiction  (1).  Introduces  students  to  questions,  concepts,  and  perspectives 
that  inform  the  study  of  non-fiction.  The  course  emphasizes  close,  attentive,  critical 
reading  as  well  as  various  perspectives  underpinning  the  interpretation  and  rhetorical 
analysis  of  non-fiction  texts,  especially  but  not  limited  to  literary  non-fiction.  It  introduces 
students  to  non-fiction  texts  of  many  different  eras,  cultures,  and  subgenres;  it  also 
introduces  critical  terms,  conventions,  and  discourses  appropriate  to  the  study  of 
non-fiction. 

Reading  Narrative  (1).  Introduces  students  to  questions,  concepts,  and  perspectives  that 
inform  the  study  of  narrative.  It  emphasizes  close,  attentive,  critical  reading  as  well  as 
different  interpretive  approaches  to  narrative  texts.  It  examines  texts  of  many  different  eras, 
cultures,  and  genres;  it  introduces  critical  terms,  conventions,  and  discourses  appropriate 
to  the  study  of  narrative. 

Reading  Lyric  (1).  Introduces  students  to  questions,  concepts,  and  perspectives  that 
inform  the  study  of  the  lyric,  including  but  not  limited  to  poetry.  It  also  introduces 
students  to  a  variety  of  lyric  genres,  and  to  lyrics  produced  within  many  different  eras  and 
cultures.  The  course  emphasizes  attentive  critical  reading,  as  well  as  thought  about 
individual  readers'  interpretive  choices. 

Understanding  Drama  (1).  Introduces  students  to  questions,  concepts,  and  perspectives 
that  inform  the  study  of  drama.  The  course  emphasizes  close,  attentive,  critical  reading  as 
well  as  a  grasp  of  performance  contexts  and  choices.  It  introduces  students  to  plays  of 
many  different  eras,  cultures,  and  subgenres;  it  also  introduces  critical  terms,  conventions, 
and  discourses  appropriate  to  the  study  of  drama. 
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Popular  Literature  (1).  Focuses  on  one  or  more  forms  of  popular  literature,  including 
science  fiction,  crime  fiction,  vampire  lit,  and  fantasy.  It  engages  students  with  the  cultural 
origins  of  such  literature,  the  specific  forms  it  has  taken,  and  the  work  those  forms  do  in 
the  world. 

Global  Literature  (1).  Introduces  students  to  the  study  of  representative  works  of  world 
literature,  both  Western  and  non-Western,  in  English  and  in  translation.  The  course 
emphasizes  close,  attentive,  critical  reading  as  well  as  different  interpretive  approaches  to 
global  literature  within  a  framework  of  cultural  diversity.  It  examines  texts  of  many 
different  eras,  cultures,  and  genres  within  their  cultural,  social,  historical,  and  literary 
contexts,  and  introduces  critical  terms,  conventions,  and  discourses  appropriate  to  the 
study  ol  global  literature. 

Advanced  Writing  (1).  Builds  on  already  established  writing  skills  and  enhances  students' 
abilities  at  crafting  clear,  precise,  elegant  prose.  Topics  and  approaches  will  vary  with 
instructor.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  have  completed  a  sophomore-level  writing 
course  prior  to  enrollment  in  ENGL  301. 

Special  Topics  in  Journalism  (1).  Develops  skills  in  various  sub-genres  of  journalistic 
writing,  such  as  literary  journalism,  magazine  writing,  or  gonzo  journalism. 

History  &  Theory  of  Rhetoric  (1).  Focuses  on  Western  rhetorical  history  and  theory, 
moving  from  classical  through  Romantic  to  modern  eras.  Course  examines  contributions 
made  by  major  figures  (such  as  Plato,  Coleridge,  Nietzsche,  and  Cixous)  and  issues  of 
authority  in  discourse. 

Special  Methods  in  Middle  and  High  School  English  (1).  Emphasizes  the  skills, 
processes,  and  pedagogical  strategies  relevant  to  teaching  F.nglish  to  children  in  grades 
6-12. 

Composition  Pedagogy  (1).  Balancing  an  overview  of  the  research  and  theories  of 
Composition  Studies  with  teaching  experiences,  this  course  provides  a  firm  foundation  in 
writing  instruction  and  the  epistemologies  that  govern  varied  pedagogical  approaches. 

Ethnography  in  Composition  Studies  (1).  After  a  review  of  ethnographic  research 
methodology  and  macro-ethnographies  in  Composition  Studies,  students  pursue  their 
own  qualitative  projects,  including  phases  of  research  design,  data  collection,  analysis,  and 
a  final  descriptive  presentation  of  results. 

Grammar  and  Linguistics  (1).  Studies  grammar  in  English,  emphasizing  analysis  of 
syntax  and  semantics,  touching  on  elements  of  linguistics  and  language  acquisition,  and 
incorporating  as  appropriate  insights  from  structural  and  transformational  grammars. 
Writing  Intensive  course. 

History  of  the  English  Language  (1).  Studies  the  ways  in  which  Modern  English  arose, 
the  linguistic  and  social  forces  that  shaped  it,  and  the  nature  of  its  current  use  throughout 
the  world.  Consistent  attention  is  given  to  phonology,  lexis,  structure,  variation,  and 
language  attitudes  in  the  various  historical  periods.  (This  course  fulfills  the  Historical 
Inquiry  General  Education  Requirement.) 

Literature,  Culture,  and  Society  (1).  Considers  relationships  among  literary  texts, 
culture,  and  society.  Emphasis  varies.  A  course  might  examine  literature  through  the  lens 
of  socio-cultural  or  political  perspectives;  investigate  how  texts  represent  the  social, 
cultural,  or  political  ideas  of  an  era;  or  explore  the  relation  ol  aesthetic  form  to 
socio-cultural  movements  or  phenomena. 

Studies  in  Literature  and  the  Arts  (1).  Provides  an  examination  of  a  theme,  period, 
movement,  or  topic  of  particular  relevance  to  the  interdisciplinary  study  of  literature  and 
such  arts  as  painting,  photography,  architecture,  or  music 

Film  Studies  (1).  Focuses  on  one  or  more  topics  in  the  study  of  film  (often  but  not 
exclusively  defined  by  periods,  genres,  directors/schools,  or  theoretical  approaches)  as 
indicated  bv  the  subtitle. 
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ENGL  341E1-JS  Dante's  Commedia  (1).  A  seminar  progressing  through  the  three  cantiche  of  Dante's 

Commedia  with  particular  attention  to  the  various  ethical  systems  invoked  and  the  nature 
of  the  spiritual  insight  claimed.  Students  in  Religious  Studies,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  History,  and  any  branch  of  Literary  Studies  will  be  well  prepared  for  this  class. 

ENGL  341E2-JS  Poetry  and  The  Ethical  Object  (1).  Examines  poetry  of  many  different  forms  which  all 

take  contemporary  social  positions.  Materials  will  include  satires  by  Juvenal  and  Pope, 
WW  I  poetry,  post-nuclear  poetry,  women's  poetry  beginning  with  Elizabeth  I, 
Latin-American  neo-concrete  poetry,  the  mid-twentieth  century  poetry  gardens  of  Ian 
Hamilton  Finlay,  the  eco-based  poems  of  the  21st  century,  poetry  installation  art  (Roni 
Horn/Emily  Dickinson)  and  the  ephemeral  texts  of  poetry  street  interventions. 

ENGL  342W-JS  Healing  and  Wholeness  in  Contemporary  Literature  (1).  Focuses  on  how  authors  of 

various  ethnic  backgrounds  approach  the  concepts  of  healing  and  wholeness  within  their 
texts  and  how  those  texts  work  upon  the  reader.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  ways 
various  cultures  think  about  health  and  wellness  as  well  as  to  the  cultural  practices  that  are 
employed  to  achieve  and  maintain  health  and  wellness. 

ENGL  343D1-JS  Soul  Food  Across  the  Color  Lines  (1).  Focuses  on  examining  the  foodways  of  various 

cultures,  that  is,  how  food  expresses  one's  racial,  economic,  religious,  and  political 
positions.  A  variety  of  texts  will  be  analyzed  to  better  understand  how  food  communicates 
one's  individuality  and  one's  place  in  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  how  the  "Big 
Mamma"  figure  or  the  griot  of  tradition  in  each  culture  communicates  through  food 
literally  by  feeding  the  body  and  symbolically  by  feeding  the  soul. 

ENGL  343D2-JS  Feeling  Global  (1).  Examines  the  ways  in  which  globalization  impacts  the  formation  of 

identities  in  the  world  today  as  reflected  in  fiction,  travel  literature,  political  commentary, 
performance  art,  music,  and  film.  The  increasing  movement  of  people,  capital,  political 
ideologies,  technologies,  and  media  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  world  economy 
today  has  affected  how  writers  define  their  identities  and  negotiate  their  sense  of  belonging 
to  local  traditions,  national  discourses,  and  new  international  communities. 

ENGL  344J1-JS  Reading  Modernity:  Politics  and  Poetics  (1).  Examines  the  relationship  of  imaginative 

creativity  to  modernity — understood  here  as  the  emergence  of  political  ideals  of  freedom, 
equality,  pluralism,  and  justice;  to  industrialism  and  global  capitalism;  to  the  growth  of 
cosmopolitan  urban  centers.  We  will  consider  the  impact  of  modernity  on  various  forms  of 
aesthetic  practice,  the  representation  of  modernity,  and  various  critiques  of  modernity  (and 
its  cultural  practices).  Of  particular  interest  will  be  the  art  and  politics  of  dissent,  and  work 
that  reveals  gaps  between  modernity's  stated  ideals  and  the  lived  experience  of  people 
marginalized  by  gender,  race/ethnicity,  class,  and/or  sexuality. 

ENGL  344J2-JS  Gender,  Tradition,  and  Human  Rights  (1).  An  interdisciplinary  examination  of  how 

women's  traditional  role  in  various  cultures — roles  often  argued  to  have  theological 
grounding  or  justification — makes  women's  human  rights  (as  understood  within  the  West) 
especially  difficult  to  achieve.  The  course  considers  claims  for  human  rights,  and  the  basis 
on  which  such  claims  are  made;  it  considers,  as  well,  the  degree  to  which  these  claims  and 
the  understandings  on  which  they  are  based  grow  out  of  the  Western  liberal  political 
tradition.  Drawing  upon  the  work  of  Martha  Nussbaum  and  others,  we  will  examine 
specific  instances  of  contemporary  conflict  that  defy  easy  or  simplistic  solution.  The  course 
will  include  literary  representations  of  women's  identity  and  experience  in  particular 
cultural  contexts. 

ENGL  344J3-JS  Vengeance  and  Paranoia:  The  Theatre  of  Western  Civilization  and  the  Search  for 

Justice  (1).  How  does  the  impulse  toward  revenge  mediate  between  madness  and  reason? 
Why  is  vengeance  such  a  prominent  theme  in  both  high  and  popular  western  culture? 
Vengeance  and  Paranoia  investigates  western  civilization's  struggle  with  questions  like  these 
through  the  lens  of  cultural  studies.  From  the  beginnings  of  Western  drama,  jtschylus's 
Oresteia,  to  Thomas  Pynchon's  postmodern  tale  of  paranoia,  The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  and 
from  cultural  monuments  like  Hamlet  to  popular  entertainments  like  Gladiator  and  Eric 
Cartman's  revenge  in  South  Park,  even  into  one  of  Sigmund  Freud's  oddest  and  most 
influential  case  studies,  we  will  explore  our  cultural  constructions  of  vengeance  and  justice. 
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ENGL  346  Survey  of  British  Literature  1(1).  Surveys  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 

British  Literature  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

ENGL  347  Survey  of  British  Literature  II  (1).  Surveys  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 

British  Literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

ENGL  348  Survey  of  U.S.  Literatures  (1).  Surveys  United  States  literatures  from  pre-Colonial  times 

to  the  present. 

Students  enrolling  in  courses  numbered  350  and  above  must  have  credit  for  ENGL  220,  ENGL  240A,  ENGL  241  A, 
ENGL  242A,  or  ENGL  243. 

ENGL  350  Medieval  Literature  (1).  Considers  the  literature  of  England  between  700  and  1500,  with 

attention  to  textual,  social,  cultural,  and  formal  issues. 

ENGL  351  Renaissance  Literature  (1).  Surveys  significant  literary  trends  in  their  cultural  context 

during  the  English  Renaissance,  c.  1509-1674.  It  may  attend  to  questions  of  gender,  race, 
class,  and  the  division  between  popular  and  high  cultures;  may  also  include  some  works  of 
Continent.il  literature  influential  in  Renaissance  England. 

ENGL  352  Restoration  &  18th  Century  Literature  (1).  Presents  selections  from  English  drama, 

poetry,  fiction,  and  non-fiction  of  the  Restoration  and  18th  Century,  with  attention  to 
form,  language,  publication/performance,  and  social-cultural  contexts. 

ENGL  353  19th  Century  British  Literature  (1).  Focuses  on  major  themes  and  cultural  movements 

of  the  period,  giving  attention  to  canonical  works  and  authors,  and  to  lesser  known 
authors  whose  work  was  influential  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

ENGL  354  19th  Century  Literature  in  the  U.  S.  (1).  Addresses  major  themes  and  movements  in 

U.S.  literature  of  the  1800s,  covering  both  canonical  works  and  authors  and  influential 
Icser-known  authors. 

ENGL  355  British  Literature  since  1900  (1).  Considers  a  theme,  period,  movement,  or  topic  of 

particular  relevance  to  British  literature  of  the  20-2  P'  centuries. 

ENGL  356  U.  S.  Literature  since  1900  (1).  Focuses  on  writers  in  the  United  States  since  1900. 

ENGL  357  Contemporary  Literature  (1).  Examines  emerging  developments,  forms,  themes,  and 

ideas  in  literatures  of  our  time. 

ENGL  360  Studies  in  Non-Fiction  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  forms  non-fiction, 

such  as  autobiography,  the  personal  essay,  creative  non-fiction,  or  spiritual  texts. 

ENGL  361  Studies  in  Narrative  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  narrative  forms  such  as  the 

novel,  the  long  poem,  epic,  saga,  or  romance. 

ENGL  362  Studies  in  Lyric  (1).  Focuses  on  a  genre,  period,  movement,  or  critical  issue  in  lyric 

ENGL  363  Studies  in  Drama  (1).  Focuses  on  a  genre,  period,  movement,  or  critical  issue  in  drama. 

ENGL  365  Author  Studies  (1).  I  his.  course  will  focus  on  the  work  of  a  single  author  or  a  small  group 

ol  associated  authors. 

ENGL  366  Shakespeare  ( 1 ).  Introduces  students  to  a  broad  selection  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  may 

also  include  attention  to  non-dramatic  works. 

ENGL  367  Austen  (1).  Examines  Austen's  work,  toe  using  on  issues  of  stvlc  and  form  as  well  as  social 

and  political  context.  It  may  consider  recent  film  adaptations  ot  Austens  novels,  as  well. 

ENGL  370  Ethnic  American  Literature  (1).  Focuses  on  the  issues,  history,  and  aesthetics  of  one  or 

more  Ethnk  American  literature  of  the  U.S.  Examples  might  include  African  American, 
Asian  American,  or  Native  American  literature. 
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ENGL  371  Africana  Literature  (1).  Focuses  on  the  literature  of  one  or  more  African  populations 

throughout  the  African  diaspora  (the  forced  or  voluntary  dispersal  of  Africans  throughout 
the  world). 

ENGL  372  Gender  in  Literature  (1).  Surveys  major  works  and  authors  of  special  interest  in  terms  of 

gender  or  sexuality.  Examples  may  include  "Survey  of  British  and  American  Women 
Writers,"  "Survey  of  LGBT  Literature,"  or  "Women  Writers  of  Africa  and  the  African 
Diaspora." 

ENGL  373  Studies  in  Global  Literature  (1).  Provides  a  broad  survey  of  world  literature,  both 

Western  and  non-Western,  in  English  and  in  translation,  within  its  cultural,  social, 
historical,  and  literary  contexts. 

ENGL  374  Popular  Culture  (1).  Focuses  on  reading  a  substantial  theme  or  themes  in  popular  culture, 

drawing  on  popular  literature,  popular  television  and  film,  and  other  narrative  or  fictional 
representations.  Topics  will  vary  according  to  instructor. 

ENGL  375  Comics  (1).  Examines  comic  strips,  comic  books,  bande  dessinee,  manga,  and  other  texts 

that  combine  words  and  images.  It  may  consider  historical,  formal,  aesthetic,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  topic. 

ENGL  376  Literature  and  Ideas  (1).  Explores  a  central  idea,  such  as  beauty,  sexuality,  and  madness. 

Students  will  consider  the  ways  in  which  the  central  idea  shapes  and  is  shaped  by  a  variety 
of  texts. 

ENGL  381  Text-Criticism-Theoiy  (1).  Delineates  differences  among  the  disciplinary  practices  of 

reading,  interpretation,  and  theorizing  by  attending  to  a  limited  number  of  texts,  critical 
interpretations  of  those  texts,  and  theoretical  arguments  arising  from  or  repositioning  those 
texts.  Required  for  the  English  major. 

ENGL  390,  490  Seminar  in  a  Literary  Topic  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ENGL  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  Students  who  are  asked  to  be  co-teachers  for  First-year 

Seminars  or  other  courses  will  help  to  plan  syllabi,  present  course  material,  and  respond  to 
written  work. 


ENGL  421 


ENGL  426 


Old  English  (1).  Introduces  students  to  the  language  written  in  England  between  500  and 
1 100.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  a  basic  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Classical  Rhetoric  (1).  Applying  the  conflict  between  the  sophists  and  platonists 
regarding  the  relationship  between  rhetoric,  knowledge,  and  ethics  as  an  informing  debate, 
this  course  will  survey  the  theories  and  historical  context  of  important  Greek  and  Roman 
rhetoricians. 


ENGL  427  Modern  Rhetoric  (1).  Focuses  on  significant  developments  in  Western  rhetoric's 

treatment  of  ethics,  truth,  and  power  since  approximately  1900.  Beginning  with  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  whose  work  in  the  rhetoric  of  power  marks  the  beginning  of  modern  rhetoric, 
the  course  also  includes  study  of  Kenneth  Burke,  I.  A.  Richards,  Stephen  Toulmin,  and 
other  important  figures  in  rhetorical  theory. 

Students  enrolling  in  courses  numbered  450  and  above  must  have  credit  for  two  from  ENGL  220,  ENGL  240,  ENGL 
241,  ENGL  242,  and  ENGL  243 A. 

ENGL  450  Seminar  in  a  Literary  Period  (1).  Offers  an  advanced  historical  approach  to  the  study  of 

literature  in  a  single  period. 

ENGL  460  Genre  Study  Seminar  (1).  Offers  an  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  genres  in  historically 

significant  or  typical  examples. 

ENGL  465  Author  Study  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  the  works  of  a  single  author  or  a 

small  group  of  associated  authors,  with  consideration  of  biographical,  historical, 
theoretical,  and  other  relevant  issues. 
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ENGL  470  Ethnic  Literature  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  the  literature  of  ethnically 

diverse  populations  in  the  U.S  or  the  world. 
ENGL  472  Gender  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  analysis  of  gender  or  sexuality  as  a  theme  in  literary 

or  extra-literary  texts. 

ENGL  473  Global  Literature  Seminar  (1).  Examines  representative  works  of  world  literature,  both 

Western  and  non-Western,  in  English  and  in  translation,  with  consideration  of  their 
aesthetic,  cultural,  historical,  and  literary  contexts. 

ENGL  474  Postcolonial  Literature  Seminar  (1).  Examines  literatures  in  English  other  than  British  or 

American  that  respond  to  a  history  of  Western  imperialism  and  the  challenges  of 
decolonization,  nation-building,  and  globalization,  with  consideration  of  their  aesthetic, 
cultural,  historical,  and  theoretical  contexts. 

ENGL  475  Popular  Culture  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  popular  cultural  forms,  including 

popular  literary  genres  (detective  fiction,  romance  novels,  fantasy  and  science  fiction),  film 
and  television,  and  material  culture. 

ENGL  476  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  topical,  focused  study  of  literature  in  the 

context  of  other  disciplines  or  forms  of  expression  in  the  arts,  humanities,  or  sciences. 

ENGL  481  Theory  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  theorists,  theoretical 

movements,  or  theoretical  questions. 

ENGL  482  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Seminar  (1).  Offers  advanced  consideration  of  specific  topics 

of  interest  to  the  interdisciplinary  study  of  rhetoric  and  composition. 

ENGL  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Provides  a  review  of  and  further  grounding  in  the  methods,  materials, 

and  critical  approaches  appropriate  for  advanced  literary  research,  culminating  in  a 
substantial  written  project.  Students  will  pursue  in-depth  study  of  a  literary  topic,  discuss 
typical  problems  in  their  writing  and  research,  and  participate  in  groups  to  read  and 
discuss  work  in  progress.  It  includes  both  written  and  oral  presentation  of  projects.  Seniors 
with  advanced  standing  are  encouraged  to  take  the  course  in  the  fall.  (Prerequisite:  three 
units  from  ENGL  220,  ENGL  240A,  ENGL  241  A,  ENGL  242A,  and  ENGL  243A,  plus 
EH  38 1 ,  and  one  course  numbered  400  or  above) 


Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Program 

The  Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Program  supports  the  English  Department's  offerings  in  Fiction, 
Non-Fiction,  Poetry,  and  Dramatic  Writing,  as  well  as  scholarships,  student  prizes,  visiting 
writers,  and  subventions.  A  minor  in  Creative  Writing  is  available  to  all  students  through  the 
Department  of  English.  Requirements  for  the  minor  are  slightly  different  for  those  with  a  major 
in  English. 


Minor  in  Creative  Writing  for  English 

Majors — 5  units 

REQU1REMKN  I  S 

Three  units  from  the  following  list:  ENCW  21 5A, 
ENCW311A,  ENCW312A,  ENCW313A, 
ENCW  314A.  ENCW  318,  ENCW  319A  (but 
318/319  may  not  be  counted  alongside  another 

unit  in  the  same  genre) 3 

Two  units  from  the  following  list:  ENCW  411, 
ENCW  412,  ENCW  413.  ENCW  414,  ENCW 
415,  ENCW418,  ENCW  419  2 


Minor  in  Creative  Writing  for 

Non-English  Majors — 5  untis 
Rl  Ql  [REM!  Ms 

One  unit  in  ENGL  numbered  300  or  above    ...  .1 

One  additional  unit  in  ENGL 1 

Three  units  in  creative  writing  (ENCW)  courses   .3 
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Course  Offerings 

ENGL  101  is  prerequisite  to  all  Creative  Writing  courses. 

ENCW215A  Multi-Genre  Creative  Writing  (1).  A  workshop  allowing  students  to  develop  their  skills 

in  such  genre  as  poetry,  fiction,  and  playwriting. 

ENCW3HA  Non-Fiction  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills  in  various 

modes  of  literary  non-fiction.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

ENCW  312A  Fiction  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  helping  students  develop  their  skills  in  such  fiction 

techniques  as  characterization,  plot,  setting,  point  of  view,  and  style.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  required. 

ENCW313A  Poetry  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills  in  poetry. 

Permission  of  instructor  required. 

ENCW314A  Drama  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills  in  playwriting 

and  screenwriting.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

ENCW  318  Major  Project  Workshop  I  (0.5).  Part  one  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

ENCW319A  Major  Project  Workshop  II  (0.5).  Part  two  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work.  Students  must  have  already  completed 
ENCW  318. 

ENCW  41 1  Advanced  Non-Fiction  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills 

in  various  modes  of  literary  non-fiction.  Requires  credit  for  ENCW  31 1  and  permission  of 
instructor.  This  course  may  be  repeated. 

ENCW  412  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  building  on  techniques  introduced  in 

ENCW  312  and  helps  students  develop  their  skills  in  such  fiction  techniques  as 
characterization,  plot,  setting,  point  of  view,  and  style.  Requires  credit  for  ENCW  312  or 
ENCW  319  and  permission  of  instructor.  This  course  may  be  repeated. 

ENCW  413  Advanced  Poetry  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  course  helping  students  who  have  already 

completed  ENCW  313  to  develop  their  poetry  further.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
This  course  may  be  repeated. 

ENCW  414  Advanced  Drama  Workshop  (1).  A  workshop  for  students  who  have  already  completed 

ENCW  314.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  This  course  may  be  repeated. 

ENCW  41 5  Advanced  Open-Genre  Workshop  (1).  Designed  to  help  advanced  creative  writers,  who 

must  already  have  completed  two  courses  in  a  genre  (for  instance  31 1  and  411,  312  and 
412,  313  and  413,  314  and  414)  develop  a  sustained  body  of  work  and  meet  cross-genre 
challenges.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  This  course  may  be  repeated. 

ENCW418  Major  Project  Workshop  I  (0.5).  Part  one  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work.  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the 
appropriate  course  from  ENCW  311-14  required. 

ENCW  419  Major  Project  Workshop  II  (0.5).  Part  two  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work.  Students  must  have  credit  for  ENCW  418 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Tony  Abbott  (Geography,  Director),  Cindy  Bennington  (Biology),  Bruce  Bradford 
(Geography),  Paul  Croce  (American  Studies),  Terrence  Farrell  (Biology),  Anne  Hallum  (Political 
Science),  Neal  Long  (Economics),  Kimberly  Reiter  (History),  Robert  Sitler  (Modern  Languages 
&  Literatures),  Kirsten  Work  (Biology) 

The  Environmental  Science  Program  is  a  multi-disciplinary  program  spanning  the  disciplines 
of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Housed  in  the  Department  of  Geography,  the  program  draws 
on  support  from  the  departments  of  American  Studies,  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  Economics, 
Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  Political  Science,  Religious  Studies,  and  Sociology.  Students 
pull  from  the  broad  experiences  of  a  diverse  faculty  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  largely  of  their 
own  design.  Two  majors  and  a  minor  are  available.  Students  can  emphasize  multidisciplinary 
studv  in  the  natural  sciences  through  the  Environmental  Science  BS  or  policy  and  cultural 
dimensions  of  the  environment  through  the  BA.  Career  opportunities  include  field  science 
technician,  environmental  consultant,  resource  management,  and  environmental  policy 
enforcement.  The  Program  also  benefits  from  collaboration  with  the  Stetson  College  of  Law, 
which  has  an  environmental  law  center. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Environmental  Science 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 13.5  units 

i,l  S  I41P/141R  

GES  142S/142D 

BIOL142P  

BIOL  2^3Q    

BIOL  244   

(  HEM  141P    

GES301Q    

GES  303 0.5 

Four  300-400  level  courses  chosen  from  the  list  of 
approved  courses  below,  from  no  less  than  three 
departments. 


At  least  two  of  the  courses  must  be  from  BIOL, 

GES,  MATH,  or  POLI  (any  combination) 4 

One  senior  research  sequence  from  a  member 
department  offering  a  B.S.  degree  with  project  topic 
authorized  by  the  Environmental  Science  program 
chair.    2 

III.  ELECITVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Environmental  Science 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQl  IREMENTS- 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


One  senior  research  sequence  from  an 
Environmental  Science  member  department  with 
project  topic  authorized  by  the  Environmental 
Science  program  chair 2 


II  MAJOR REQUIREM]  NTS  -11.5 units 

GES141P/141R  1 

(,1  s  i  US  142D  1 

Chose  One  (BIOl  112P,  BIOI  HOP.  BIOL 

l  12RCHEM  HIP, CHI  M  UIP)  1 

GES  303 0.5 

Five  300-400  level  courses,  chosen  from  the  list  of 
approved  courses  below,  rrom  no  less  than  four 

departments 5 

GES397 1 


III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  32. 
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Minor  in  Environmental  Science — 
4.5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

GES  141P/141R  1 

GES142S/142D 1 

GES  303    0.5 

Two  courses  from  two  departments  chosen 
from  the  following  list  of  approved  courses 2 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  EN 

VIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCE  COURSES 

AMST351R/351JS 

BIOL  450 

GES  313 

MATH113QP 

BIOL  305 

CHEM  11  IP 

GES  315 

MATH  341 

BIOL  306 

ENGL  340R 

GES  385 

MATH  431 

BIOL  310 

ECON  325R 

GES  390 

POLI316R-JS 

BIOL  312 

ECON351R 

GES  395 

POLI  395R-JS 

BIOL  313 

GES301Q 

GES  397.01 

RELS  352E 

BIOL  333 

GES  302 

GES  397.02 

SOCI  363J-JS 

BIOL371R-JS 

GES  303 

GES  401 

Plus  Special  Topics 

BIOL  405 

GES310R-JS 

GES  485 

Courses  approved  each 

BIOL  422 

GES  31  IP 

GES  490 

semester 

BIOL  444R 

GES  312 

HIST  300JS 

See  Course  Offerings  Under  Geography 


GEOGRAPHY 

Tony  Abbott,  Bruce  Bradford  (Chair) 

Geography  is  the  study  of  spatiality,  the  question  of  why  things  occur  where  they  do.  Our 
focus  is  human-environment  interaction.  We  affirm  the  reciprocal  effects  between  humans  and 
the  environment  and  study  the  mutual  formation  of  culture  and  landscape.  Knowledge  of 
natural  systems  (earth,  air,  water,  and  organisms)  and  cultural  milieu  (economic  production, 
religion,  and  distribution  of  population)  underpins  advanced  study  of  the  places  people  inhabit 
and  create.  Tools  of  the  trade  include  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS),  Geographic 
Information  Systems  (GIS),  and  field  sampling.  Geographers  seek  a  holistic  understanding  of 
the  Earth  that  links  natural  processes  and  the  human  experience.  Applied  learning  at  all  levels  is 
a  hallmark  of  the  department  (internships,  field  studies,  and  applied  service  learning  projects). 
Career  opportunities  for  graduates  are  diverse;  examples  include  urban  planning,  international 
development,  wildlife  conservation,  weather  and  climate  analysis,  location  studies,  and  travel 
consulting.  We  are  the  oldest  geography  program  in  Florida  and  currently  also  host  the 
University's  program  in  Environmental  Science,  listed  above  in  this  Bulletin. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 1 1  units 

GES  141P/141R  1 

GES  142S/142D 1 

GES301Q    1 

GES  302   1 


Choose  two  from  sequence  spanned  by  GES  310  to 

GES349 2 

Two  additional  courses  from  GES  above  the  100  level, 

no  more  than  one  at  the  200  hundred  level 2 

One  courses  from  the  list  of  approved  courses    .  .  .1 
GES498  and  GES499  -  Senior  Research 
Sequence 2 
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LIST  OF  APPROVED  GEOGRAPHY  COURSES 
ANTH  101B/101S  BIOL  397 


ANTH  301 
ANTH  401 
BIOL  305 
BIOL  306 
BIOL  310 
BIOL  312 
BIOL  333 


BIOL371R-JS 
BIOL  405 
BIOL  422 
BIOL444R 
BIOL  450 
ECON  307H 
ECON  325 


ECON  364S 
ECON  368S 
MATH  431 
POLI  145S 
POLI316R-JS 
POLI  340 
POLI  346 
POLI  395R-JS 


POLI  451 
SOCI  335 
SOCI  337 
SOCI  363J-JS 
SOCI  372 


III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Minor  in  Geography — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

GES  141P/141R  1 

GES  142S/142D 1 

Three  additional  courses  from  GEOG  above  the  100  level, 
no  more  than  one  at  the  200  hundred  level    ...  .3 

Course  Offerings 

GES  141P/141R  Earth  Affecting  People  (1).  Analysis  of  Earth's  physical  and  life  systems  with  attention  to 

human  responses  and  impacts.  This  course  is  built  upon  traditions  of  Physical  Geography. 
Labs  will  emphasize  field  methods  in  physical  and  life  sciences. 

GES  142S/142D  Culture  and  Landscape  (1).  Analysis  of  human  adaptation  to  and  imprint  on  the  Earth 

with  attention  to  agriculture,  forms  of  civilization,  population,  cultural  forms,  and 
resource  use.  This  course  is  built  upon  traditions  of  Cultural  and  Human  Geography. 

GES  185,  285, 385,  485 

Independent  Study  (1).  By  permission. 

GES  190,  290,  390, 490 

Special  Topics  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  By  permission. 

GES  204S  Latin  American  Spaces  and  Places  (1).  A  regional  survey  of  Latin  America  with  emphasis 

on  how  the  cultural  and  physical  landscapes  vary  throughout  the  region.  International 
linkages  to  other  regions  of  the  world  are  considered. 

GES  205S  Russian  Spaces  and  Places  (1).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evolving  nature  of  the  cultural 

landscapes  and  peoples  of  Russia  and  those  regions  that  were  formerly  part  of  the  Russian 
empire  or  the  USSR.  The  role  of  human-environmental  interaction  in  these  regions  is  also 
examined. 

GES  301Q  Geographic  Information  Systems  and  Science  (1).  Introduction  to  computer  mapping 

platforms,  techniques,  data  management,  and  data  analysis.  Assignments  emphasize 
mapping  using  quantitative  datasets  and  symbolic  logic  (e.g.  Boolean  Logic  and  Set 
Algebra). 

GES  302  Field  Methods  (1).  The  measurement  and  analysis  of  geographic  phenomena  in  the  field. 

Students  learn  the  principles  of  sampling  and  the  use  of  specialized  equipment  (GPS, 
surveying  instruments).  Prerequisite:  GES  141P/141R. 

GES  303  Environmental  Science  Seminar  (0.5)  Environmental  Science  Majors  become  acquainted 

with  diverse  applications  of  environmental  science  through  the  exploration  of  local 
professionals  and  researchers.  Guest  speakers  present  their  work  from  the  public,  private, 
and  academic  sectors.  (P/F)  Prerequisites:  Two  of  the  following:  GES  141P/141R,  GES 
142S/142D,  BIOL  1 12P,  BIOL  1 16P,  BIOL  142P,  CHEM  1 1  IP,  CHEM  14 IP. 
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GES  310R-JS  Cultural  and  Political  Ecology  (1).  An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  understanding  the 

tensions  between  economic  development  and  management  of  natural  environments.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  dynamic  (dialectical)  influences  of  humans  and  environment  on 
each  other.  The  concept  of  nature  is  questioned  while  we  explore  various  paradigms  for 
understanding  the  effects  of  economic  development  and  underdevelopment  on  natural 
systems.  An  international  context  is  stressed. 

GES  31  IP  Weather  and  Climate  (1).  Analysis  of  the  systems  that  create  weather  and  climate.  Storm 

formation,  global  climate  change,  and  the  instruments  used  to  describe  these  phenomena 
are  prominently  featured.  Labs  emphasize  analyses  of  primary  and  archived  data. 
Prerequisite  GES  1 4 1 P/3 1 1 R. 

GES  312  Biogeography  (1).  An  examination  of  the  distribution  patterns  of  plants  and  animals  and 

the  environmental  and  cultural  influences  responsible  for  them  during  the  quaternary 
period  (the  last  two  million  years).  Emphasis  is  on  natural  plant  communities  and  the 
impact  of  humans  on  them.  Prerequisite:  GES  141P/141R,  or  BIOL  1 12P,  or  BIOL  142R 

GES  313  The  World's  Population  (1).  A  study  of  the  spatial  structure  of  the  population  of  the 

developed  and  underdeveloped  worlds,  population  movements,  differentials  in  population 
structure  among  places,  and  current  and  future  problems  in  the  relationship  between 
population  and  resources  at  a  global  scale. 

GES  314  Modern  Urban  America  (1).  An  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  urban  landscape 

in  North  America,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  changes  in  architecture,  technology, 
planning  and  society  during  the  period  1880  to  the  present. 

GES  315  Sustainability  Studies  (1).  Strategies  and  metrics  for  assessing  and  maintaining 

production  systems  that  can  be  perpetuated  through  time  in  terms  of  resource 
management,  economic  yield,  and  quality  of  life.  Prerequisite:  GES  141P/141R,  GES 
142S/142D. 

GES  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5)  By  permission. 

GES  397.01  Earth  Science  Internship  (1).  (Pass/Fail  only).  Students  explore  earth  science  in  an 

applied  setting,  working  with  a  professional  outside  Stetson.  Internships  are  available  in 
various  fields  (biology,  political  science,  etc.)  and  settings  (DeLand,  Orlando, 
international,  etc.).  Any  faculty  member  teaching  in  the  Environmental  Science  program 
may  agree  to  supervise  an  internship.  The  structure  of  the  internship  is  determined  by  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

GES  397.02  GIS  Internship  (1).  (Pass/Fail  only).  This  internship  course  is  designed  for  those 

pursuing  professional  and  practical  experience  with  a  local  agency  involved  in  applied 
geographic  information,  mapping  sciences  and/or  database  management. 
Prerequisites:  GES  301Qand  permission  of  the  instructor. 

GES  401  Environmental  Management  Internship  (1).  (Pass/Fail  only).  This  applied  internship 

course  is  designed  for  those  majors  pursuing  further  professional  and  practical  experience 
with  a  local  agency  involved  in  environmental  management  and  natural  resource 
conservation.  Any  faculty  member  teaching  in  the  ESS  program  may  agree  to  supervise  an 
internship.  The  structure  of  the  internship  is  determined  by  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
GES  401  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

GES  498  Senior  Research  Proposal  (1).  Students  will  formalize  a  research  proposal  acceptable  to 

departmental  faculty,  which  will  then  be  carried  out  during  the  following  semester.  Offered 
fall  semester  only.  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor. 

GES  499  Senior  Research  Project  (1).  Students  conduct  an  in-depth  investigation  of  a  topic  as 

proposed  in  GY  497.  Offered  spring  semester  only.  Prerequisite  GES  498. 
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HISTORY 

E.  Kurlander;  D.  McCarthy  (Visiting);  K.  Reiter;  P.  Steeves;  M.  Venzke  (Chair) 

History  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arts  education.  By  combining  methods  of  the  social 
sciences  with  those  of  the  humanities,  this  discipline  seeks  to  reconstruct  the  past  in  order  to 
better  understand  and  gain  insightful  perspectives  on  the  present.  Courses  offered  study  diverse 
peoples  and  cultures  and  visit  times  and  places  both  distant  and  familiar. 

Accompany  Mohammed  on  his  journey  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  Follow  Sojourner  Truth  as 
she  escapes  from  slaver)'.  Read  the  German  Kaisers  letters  to  his  cousin,  the  Russian  Czar.  Why 
did  America  invade  Vietnam?  Does  King  Arthur  really  exist?  Who  planned  the  Holocaust? 

By  comparing  historical  documents,  novels  and  newspapers,  analyzing  art  and  architecture, 
discussing  politics  and  economics,  and  using  research  and  writing  skills,  history  students  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions.  But  by  doing  so,  we  also  discover  new  ones.  The  study  of  history,  after 
all,  never  ends. 

The  student  majoring  in  history  will  expand  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  past 
and  present,  as  well  as  the  development  of  excellent  research  methodologies  and  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills,  which  are  imperative  in  any  professional  career.  This  program 
offers  a  major  and  minor  degree.  History  majors  frequently  have  a  double  major,  the  most 
popular  being  with  Political  Science,  International  Studies,  or  Russian  Studies. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  History 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 10 
unics 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

HIST  101H,  102H,  104H  or  151H 1 

HIST  103H,  105H  or  152H 1 

One  course  in  nonwestern  history,  selected  from 
among  the  following:  HIST  21 6H,  HIST  240H, 
HIST  302H,  HIST  303H,  HIST  304H, 
HIST  305H,  HIST  306,  HIST  307B,  HIST  310H, 

HIST350H 1 

Two  research-intensive  courses,  one  of  which  must 
be  finished  before  taking  HIST  499,  selected 


from  the  following:  HIST  300JS,  HIST  301JS, 
HIST  323S.  HIST  326H,  HIST  331S.  HIST 

360H,    HIST367S   2 

One  course  in  premodern  history,  selected  from 
among  the  following:  HIST  207H,  HIST  216H, 
HIST  240H,  HIST  302H,  HIST  303H,  HIST 
304H,  HIST  305H,  HIST  310H,  HIST  31 1H, 
HIST  312H,  HIST  313,  HIST  314H,  HIST 

315H,  HIST  32 1H.  HIST  352H   1 

Additional  credit  units  in  history  courses  (which 
may  include  up  to  two  100-level  courses  taught  by 

History  Department  faculty)   3 

HIST499 1 

ELECTIN  I  s 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  ?<2. 


Minor  in  History — 4  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

One  course  from  HIST  101  H,  102H, 

103H,  104Hor  105H 1 

Three  elective  history  courses,  one  of  which 

may  be  taken  at  the  100  or  200-level   3 


Course  Offerings 


HIST101H 


HIST  102H 


Western  Civilization  to  1000  CE  (1).  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  VC'est  from 
ancient  Near  Eastern  beginnings,  to  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  to  the  early 
formative  period  of  European  civilization. 

Western  Civilization  from  the  Medieval  to  the  Age  of  Exploration  (1).  The 
development  of  European  society  and  ideas  Bom  the  Medieval  World  to  the  Early 
Modern,  including  such  topics  as  the  Crusades,  Black  Death.  Oceanic  1  \ploration  and 
confrontation  with  new  worlds,  the  Renaissance,  and  Religious  Revolt. 
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HIST  103H  Modern  Western  Civilization  (1).  The  development  of  European  society  and  its  impact 

upon  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  104H  Early  World  Civilizations  (1).  Survey  of  world  history  through  a  comparative  study  of  the 

cultures  and  civilizations  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  Americas,  from  earliest  times 
until  the  sixteenth  century. 

HIST  105H  Modern  World  Civilizations  (1).  Survey  of  world  history  since  the  fifteenth  century, 

examining  the  distinctive  developments  of  the  cultures  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  the 
Americas,  and  the  increasing  intercultural  developments  between  them. 

HIST  15 1H  American  History  1(1).  An  examination  of  the  main  patterns  and  themes  in  American 

history  from  the  age  of  European  discovery  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

HIST  152H  American  History  II  (1).  A  study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of  the  United 

States  from  the  Industrial  Age  to  the  present. 

HIST  207H  Latin  America  I  (1).  This  course  examines  the  history  and  culture  of  Latin  America  from 

pre-Columbian  times  through  the  emergence  of  independent  nation-states. 

HIST  208H  Latin  America  II  (1).  This  course  examines  the  contemporary  history  of  Latin  America 

with  emphasis  on  the  major  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  and  how  these  forces 
have  affected  the  lives  of  Latin  Americans. 


HIST216H 


HIST  222H 


Pirates  and  Piracy  (1).  A  survey  of  the  interaction  between  the  institution  of  piracy  and 
the  rise  of  various  maritime  civilizations  from  the  Bronze  Age  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  course  examines  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  piracy,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
flourishes,  and  the  strategies  used  by  various  societies  to  utilize,  control  or  eradicate  piracy 
for  political,  economic  and  religious  interests. 

Modern  Britain  (1).  An  examination  of  the  development  of  modern  Britain,  with  special 
attention  to  social  and  cultural  trends. 


HIST  224H  Romanticism,  Revolution,  and  Industrialization,  Europe  1815-1890  (1).  Study  of  the 

main  themes  in  the  development  or  European  economy,  society,  and  politics  from  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  through  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  with  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of 
Europe,  industrial  revolution,  revolutions  of  1848,  and  nation-building. 

HIST  225H  Era  of  Conflict,  Europe  1890-1945  (1).  Study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of 

European  economy,  society,  and  politics  from  the  fall  of  Bismarck  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  with  emphasis  on  the  modernization  of  the  economy  and  industrial  society, 
Russia  after  the  revolution,  the  rise  of  fascism,  and  the  two  world  wars. 

HIST  227H  Modern  France  (1).  Modern  France  is  a  lecture  and  discussion-based  course  surveying  the 

major  themes  in  French  social,  political,  and  cultural  history  from  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  (1789-1815)  through  the  Romantic  Era  and  Napoleon  Ill's  Second  Empire 
(181 5-1870),  the  Paris  Commune,  Third  Republic,  and  two  World  Wars  (1870-1945), 
and  Fourth  and  Fifth  Republics,  inclusive  of  the  Cold  War  (1945-present). 

HIST  240H  History  of  Russia  (1).  Development  of  Russian  culture,  society  and  state  from  their 

beginnings  in  the  tenth  century  through  the  Muscovite,  Imperial,  Soviet  and  post-Soviet 
eras. 

HIST  247H  American  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (1).  An  exploration  and  analysis 

of  the  development  of  American  foreign  relations  from  World  War  I  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  ideology,  economics,  definitions  of  the  national  interest,  and  the  impact  of 
American  interventions  on  other  cultures. 

HIST  248H  History  of  United  States-Latin  American  Relations  (1).  An  examination  of  the  political, 

economic  and  cultural  relations  between  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States. 
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HIST  249H  American  Military  Experience  ( 1 ).  This  course  examines  and  analyzes  how  American 

society  has  experienced  war.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  effects  of  industrial  and 
technological  change  on  warfare  and  the  role  of  institutions,  values,  and  ideology  in 
military  policy  making  and  war  making. 

HIST  25 1H  African  American  History:  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  nature 

of  racism,  the  experience  of  slavery,  the  role  of  African  Americans  in  shaping  the  nation's 
history,  and  the  struggle  tor  equality  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 

HIST  254H  Baseball:  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  (1).  This  course  employs  America's  pastime  as  a 

touchstone  for  examining  the  development  of  modern  American  culture  and  society,  from 
baseball's  inception  to  the  contemporary  era.  Central  themes  include  race,  class,  gender, 
modernization  and  industrialization. 

HIST  300R-JS  Environmental  and  Social  Collapse  (1).  This  seminar  will  explore  the  dialogue  between 

historic  societies  and  the  natural  environment,  including  repercussions  of  technological 
and  social  change.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Sumer,  ancient  Mediterranean 
civilizations,  Polynesia,  ( cntral  America,  colonial  North  America,  Industrial  New 
England,  modern  China  and  the  twentieth-century  American  West. 

HIST  301J-JS  The  Age  of  Extremes:  Class,  Politics  and  Ideology,  1914-1989  (1).  The  Age  of  Extremes 

is  a  course  focusing  on  how  different  historical,  political,  and  cultural  traditions  have  given 
rise  to  divergent,  sometimes  contradictory,  ideologies  regarding  freedom,  the  state,  the 
individual,  and  the  community.  Through  close  reading  and  discussion  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources,  including  textual  and  visual  media,  we  will  seek  to  better  understand 
the  dvnamic,  often  violent,  interplay  between  class,  politics,  and  ideology  in  the  "short 
twentieth  century."  This  class  is  a  seminar. 

HIST  302H  The  Ancient  Near  East  ( 1 ).  A  study  of  the  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  Egypt 

and  Persia  from  prehistory  until  the  Greeks,  with  special  focus  on  society,  religion,  art. 
cross-cultural  interaction  and  international  politics. 

HIST  303H  Islamic  Civilization:  to  the  Crusades  (1).  Study  of  the  rise  ot  Islam  and  the  history  and 

culture  of  Islamic  civilization  from  its  beginnings  to  the  European  Crusades,  including 
such  topics  as  Islamic  mysticism  (Sufism).  law,  and  die  struggles  between  Sunni  and  Shi'i 
Islam. 

HIST304H  The  Ottomans:  From  Marsh  Warriors  to  Empire  (1).  Study  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 

its  civilization  from  its  beginnings  to  rise  to  world  empire  and  tall  as  a  result  of  World  War 
One,  with  consideration,  too,  of  its  effect  on  the  formation  of  successor  states  in  the 
Balkans  and  Middle  East. 


HIST30SH 


HIST  306 


Comparative  Study  of  Islamic  Empires:  The  Ottoman  Empire,  Safavid  of  Iran,  and  the 
Mughal  of  India  (1).  Comparative  study  of  the  three  great  Islamic  empires  of  the  early 
modern  period — the  Ottoman  Empire,  S.it.ivid  of  Iran,  and  the  Mughal  of  India — ,  from 
the  l(),h  century  to  the  demise  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  the  l1)1'1  century,  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  distinctive  institutions,  problems,  and  personalities. 

The  Modern  Middle  East  (1).  A  study  ol  the  modern  and  contemporary  Middle  East 
with  focus  on  contemporary  culture,  growing  fundamentalism,  and  such  trouble  areas  as 
the  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict  and  peace  process,  the  future  of  Iraq.  Revolutionary  Iran, 
and  the  security  of  the  Persian  Cult. 


HIST307B 


HIST  31  OH 


Contemporary  Islamic  Civilization  (1).  Study  of  contemporary  Islamic  culture  and  life, 
from  more  progressive  societies  CO  the  tribal  and  traditional,  and  including  the  position  of 
women  in  Islamic  society  and  the  place  of  Islam  m  European  society. 

The  Far  East:  China  (1).  Study  of  dynastic  succession  and  cultural  development  ot 
tr.iduion.il  Confucian  c  lima,  the  impact  of  European  >. i\  ilization  on  (  lima,  twentieth 
centun  revolutions,  and  the  modernization  ot  China. 


HIST  31 1H  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (1).  A  Study  of  classical  culture  from  earliest  times  in  the 

Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages,  with  attention  to  the  transition  from  the  Bronze  Age.  the  rise 
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of  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  conflict  of  democracy  and  imperialism,  the  consequences  of 
Athenian  expansion,  and  the  rise  of  the  Hellenistic  world. 

HIST  312H  History  of  Ancient  Rome  (1).  A  study  of  Roman  culture  from  Etruscan  times,  with 

attention  to  the  creation  of  a  Latin  culture,  the  formation  and  expansion  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  the  creation,  culture  and  society  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its  transformation 
into  European  and  Byzantine  civilization. 

HIST  313  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1).  A  study  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  from 

approximately  the  time  of  Constantine  and  the  transformation  from  Mediterranean  to 
European  civilization  between  300-700. 

HIST  314H  The  Middle  Ages  (1).  A  study  of  the  thousand  years  that  fostered  the  beginnings  of 

European  civilization,  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Germanic 
invasions;  the  impact  of  feudalism;  rise  of  trade  and  urban  centers;  medieval  monarchies  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany;  culture  of  the  high  Middle  Ages  and  transformation  into 
modernity  after  1400. 

HIST  315H  Celtic  Civilization  (1).  A  study  of  prehistoric  and  Celtic  Europe  from  the  last  Ice  Age  to 

the  Roman  conquest,  with  a  consideration  of  Celtic  cultural  survivals  into  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Celtic  archaeology,  religion,  and  confrontation 
with  the  Classical  wotld.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 


HIST321H 


HIST  323S 


Early  English  History  (1).  A  survey  of  prehistoric,  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  periods,  with  emphasis  on  the  social 
transformations  seen  through  the  various  waves  of  conquest  up  to  1066,  and  the 
stabilization  of  the  realm  of  England  from  1066  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  A 
Maymester  variation  takes  this  course  on  site  to  various  locations  in  England. 

The  French  Revolution,  1770-1815:  The  Enlightenment,  Terror,  and  Napoleon  (1). 
The  French  Revolution  is  a  course  examining  the  major  themes  and  debates  concerning 
the  origins,  course,  and  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution,  inclusive  of  the 
Napoleonic  Era.  Through  a  close  reading  of  primary  and  secondary  texts  we  will  try  to 
integrate  French  revolutionary  history  and  historiography,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
change  over  time,  politics  and  culture,  society  and  economy,  and  historical  cause  and 
effect.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 


HIST  326H  Modern  Germany  (1).  Modern  Germany  is  a  course  surveying  the  major  themes  in 

Modern  German  History  from  the  Old  Regime  through  the  French  Revolution, 
unification,  the  two  World  Wars,  the  Cold  War  and  reunification.  Through  a  close  reading 
of  diverse  primary  and  secondary  texts  we  will  try  to  integrate  German  history  and 
historiography.  The  role  of  prominent  individuals  (Goethe,  Bismarck,  Hitler)  is  discussed, 
but  we  will  also  look  closely  at  structural  factors  like  culture,  modernization, 
industrialization,  war  and  depression.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 

HIST  328H  World  War  1(1).  The  origins,  course,  and  repercussions  of  the  most  devastating  war,  to 

that  point,  in  human  history.  Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  Europe's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  in  the  late-nineteenth  century,  the  course  will  bring  together  social  and  economic, 
political  and  diplomatic,  and  cultutal  and  intellectual  history  to  try  to  understand  why  the 
European  powers  plunged  their  people  into  such  a  horrible  conflict.  After  surveying  the 
coutse  of  events  on  the  battlefield,  we  will  spend  considerable  time  analyzing  the 
byproducts  of  total  war.  The  course  will  conclude  by  examining  the  war's  impact  on  die 
"short  twentieth  century  (1918-1989)." 

HIST  329H  Nazi  Germany:  History,  Politics,  and  Culture  (1).  Germany's  turbulent  history  from 

1914  to  1945  will  be  explored  and  will  include  the  following:  World  War  I,  the  abortive 
Weimar  Republic  and  Hitler's  rise,  the  Nazi  dictatorship,  its  collapse  in  World  War  II,  and 
the  Holocaust. 

HIST  330H  World  War  II:  A  Global  History  (1).  Nearly  sixty  years  after  it  ended,  the  Second  World 

War  remains  the  greatest  military  conflict  in  history,  wreaking  havoc  across  the  globe  and 
changing  the  world  more  profoundly  than  any  single  event  in  modern  history.  This  course 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  this  incredible  event  in  its  totality,  surveying  the  major 
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themes  and  events  regarding  the  origins,  course,  and  repercussions  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  its  global  socio-economic,  political,  cultural,  and  moral  consequences. 

HIST  331S  The  Holocaust  (1).  A  research  seminar  that  examines  the  historical  literature,  sources,  and 

debates  concerning  the  origins,  course,  and  legacies  of  the  Holocaust.  Through  the  close 
reading  and  discussion  of  various  texts,  both  primary  and  secondary,  we  will  try  to 
integrate  Holocaust  history  and  historiography,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  change 
over  time,  politics  and  culture,  ethics  and  religion,  society  and  economy,  and  historical 
cause  and  effect.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 

HIST  332H  Europe  Since  1945  (1).  Study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of  European 

economy,  society  and  politics  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  present  with  emphasis 
on  the  Cold  War,  decolonization,  new  patterns  of  leadership,  economic  transformation, 
and  European  integration. 

HIST  343H  Eastern  Europe  Since  1815  (1).  Emergence  of  nation-states  from  territories  of  the 

Ottoman,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Empires,  and  the  development  of  independent 
countries  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
and  Greece. 

HIST  346B  History  of  Communism  (1).  The  evolution  of  Communist  theory  and  practice  from  the 

writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  to  application  in  Russia,  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  pluralistic  political  systems,  such  as  those  of  western  Europe. 

HIST  350H  Modern  Vietnam:  History  and  Culture  (1).  An  examination  of  the  impact  of  colonialism 

and  foreign  intervention  on  the  traditional  cultures  and  peoples  of  Vietnam. 

HIST  352H  Native  Americans  and  the  Frontier  (1).  An  examination  of  the  economic,  social  and 

political  developments  affecting  Native  Americans  and  the  effect  of  the  frontier  on 
American  society. 

HIST  353H  The  American  Civil  War  (1).  An  examination  of  the  issues,  events,  processes  and 

individuals  shaping  American  history  during  the  era  of  the  Civil  War. 

HIST  360H  United  States  Since  World  War  II  (1).  A  study  of  contemporary  American  history.  Special 

attention  is  given  to  the  economy,  culture,  society,  and  domestic  politics.  This  class  is  a 
seminar. 

HIST  364  King  Arthur  (1).  An  analysis  of  the  archaeological  and  historical  evidence  for  the  creation 

of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  from  its  Celtic  and  Roman  roots  through  the  Plantagenet  dynasty. 
The  course  will  also  consider  the  medieval  treatment  and  development  of  the  Arthurian 
theme,  and  its  resurgence  in  Tudor,  Victorian,  and  twentieth  century  art,  literature, 
politics,  and  social  commentary.  The  format  will  encompass  intensive  reading  and 
discussion,  and  an  extended  research  paper.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 

HIST  367S  Empire,  Nation  and  Identity  (1).  The  origins,  evolution,  and  gradual  dissolution  of  the 

nation-state  in  a  global  context.  While  the  first  half  of  the  course  focuses  on  Europeans 
imagining  of  their  own  national  identities,  the  second  half  examines  how  colonized, 
subjugated,  and  indigenous  peoples  and  minorities  have  reacted  to  or  initiated  resistance  to 
efforts  at  "nationalizing"  them.  In  this  way  the  class  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  both 
modern  and  post-modern  views  of  the  nation-state,  combining  the  primary-source-based 
approach  of  history  with  a  range  of  social  scientific  methodologies  and  theoretical 
perspectives.  This  class  is  a  seminar. 

HIST  385, 386  Independent  Study  (1). 

HIST  390  Special  Topics  (1). 

HIST  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  May  be  repeated  once. 

HIST  397  Internship  (1). 

HIST  425  Seminar:  European  History  (1).  Advanced  research  in  the  field  of  modern  western 

Europe. 
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HIST  445  Seminar:  Russian  Civilization  (1).  Special  topics  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

HIST  495, 496  Seminar  ( 1 ) . 

HIST499  Senior  Project  (1).  The  student,  in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  conducts  advanced 

research,  writes  a  substantial  paper  and  presents  the  results  to  the  Department. 
Prerequisites:  rwo  research-intensive  courses. 

HUMANITIES 

Joseph  ("Rusty")  Witek,  Director 

To  study  the  humanities  is  to  study  how  people  in  different  cultures  and  historical  moments 
have  made  sense  of  the  world.  Rather  that  specializing  in  one  single  discipline,  humanities 
majors  pursue  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  knowledge;  they  learn  to  make  connections 
among  such  fields  as  art  history,  communications,  cultural  anthropology,  English,  modern 
languages  and  literatures,  music,  philosophy,  religious  studies,  and  theatre  arts.  A  great  benefit  of 
the  major  is  its  flexibility:  each  student  works  closely  with  the  program  director  to  develop  a 
program  of  study  that  reflects  the  ideas,  themes,  creative  forms,  and/or  historical  eras  of  interest 
to  the  student.  Humanities  majors  learn  to  think  critically  and  creatively,  to  communicate 
effectively,  and  to  draw  upon  diverse  fields  of  knowledge. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Humanities 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 5  units 

HUM200A 1 

Three  approved  interdisciplinary  courses 3 

Senior  Project 1 

HUM  499  (or  completion  of  the  senior  project  in  a 
major  concentration) 

Minor  in  Humanities — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

HUM  200 1 

Two  courses  in  one  humanities  discipline 2 

One  course  in  a  different  humanities  discipline   .  .  1 
One  approved  interdisciplinary  course 1 


III.  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 
CONCENTRATIONS— 6  units 

Option  1 :  three  courses  in  two  major  concentrations 

in  humanities  disciplines  (3/3)    6 

OR 

Option  2:  four  courses  in  one  humanities  discipline; 
two  in  another  (4/2)   6 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Humanities  Courses 

HUM  200A  Interdisciplinary  Introduction  to  the  Arts  (1).  Examines  a  wide  range  of  works  in 

different  forms  of  creative  expression  to  enhance  aesthetic  understanding,  interpretation, 
and  appreciation.  Prerequisite:  ENGL  101  or  equivalent.  Satisfies  the  "Creative  Arts" 
general  education  requirement. 

HUM  300A  Topics  in  Humanities  (1).  Focuses  on  a  theme,  idea,  period,  or  movement  in  the  arts.  As 

course  content  varies,  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  ENGL  101  or  equivalent. 
Satisfies  the  "Creative  Arts"  general  education  requirement. 

HUM  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Given  the  interdisciplinary  emphasis  of  the  Humanities  major,  projects 

generally  draw  upon  research  from  at  least  two  different  fields  of  inquiry  and/or  engage 
with  at  least  two  different  aesthetic  forms.  Projects  are  developed  in  consultation  with  an 
advisor,  grow  out  of  a  student's  experiences  in  the  major,  are  supervised  by  a  member  of  the 
Humanities  faculty  with  relevant  expertise,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Humanities 
Program  Director. 
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INTEGRATIVE  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

M.  Schrager;  M.  Skelton  (Chair) 

A  major  in  Integrative  Health  Science  (IHSC)  prepares  students  for  careers  and  graduate 
study  in  medicine,  allied  health,  rehabilitative  science,  and  health  promotion/  preventive 
medicine.  The  Department  offers  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Integrative  Health  Science.  The 
IHSC  curriculum  integrates  the  sciences  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  nutrition 
and  applies  them  to  the  study  of  the  human  body.  IHSC  courses  combine  traditional  classroom 
lecture  with  the  practical  application  of  concepts  through  a  variety  of  laboratory,  clinical  and 
field  experiences  for  a  unique  style  of  learning.  The  IHSC  Department  is  housed  in  the  Wilson 
Athletic  Center  providing  students  with  a  fully  equipped,  modern  learning  environment.  IHSC 
students  participate  in  senior  research  projects  that  are  often  presented  at  professional  regional 
and  national  conferences.  IHSC  graduates  are  employed  in  the  health  care  industry  in  a  variety 
of  settings  including  medicine,  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  nursing,  and  cardiac 
rehabilitation.  Other  graduates  have  found  employment  in  corporate  and  hospital  affiliated 
wellness  centers  or  pursued  graduate  study  and  research  opportunities  in  health  science, 
nutrition,  exercise  physiology,  and  related  fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Integrative  Health  Science 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS—  III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  -3  units 

10  Units  BIOL141 1 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  BIOL142 1 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  PSYC101 1 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS -11  units 

IHSC201P   

IHSC  202P   

IHSC219W   

IHSC  409  

IHSC  411    

IHSC  497    0.5 

IHSC  498   1 

IHSC  499    0.5 

Select  four  courses  from  the  following: 4 

IHSC  200W,  IHSC  313.  IHSC  315,  IHSC  323. 

IHSC  324,  IHSC  342E-JS,  IHSC  390,  IHSC  397, 

IHSC413,  IHSC 441,  BIOL301,  BIOI.  3M. 

CHEM201, 

CHEM  204,  CHEM  30 1 .  PSYC  345,  PSYC  382  . 


IV.  RECOMMENDED  COURSES 
Integrative  Health  Science  students  considering 
careers  in  medicine/ allied  health  or  graduate  study 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  CHEM  141  and 
CHEM  142  and/or  PHYS  121  and  PHYS  122  as 
part  of  their  undergraduate  program.  Advising 
tracks  for  pre-medicine,  rehabilitative  studies,  allied 
health  professions,  and  health  promotion  are  located 
on  the  IHSC  department  Web  site. 

V.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Minor  In  Integrative  Health  Science — 5  Units 

REQUIREMENTS 

IHSC201P  1 

IHSC202P  1 

IHSC219W   1 

Select  two  courses  from  the  following:   2 

IHSC200W,  IHSC313,  IHSC315,  IHSC  323. 
IHSC324,  IHSC  342E-JS,  IHSC390,  IHSC397, 
IHSC411JHSC413,  IHSC441 
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COURSE  OFFERINGS 


First-year  students  may  register  only  for  100  and  200  level  classes. 
IHSC  200W 


IHSC201P 


IHSC  202P 

IHSC  219W 
IHSC  313 

IHSC  315 

IHSC  323 

IHSC  324 
IHSC  342E-JS 


IHSC390 


IHSC  397 


Introduction  to  Nutrition  Science  (1).  Provides  a  scientifically  based  introduction  to 
nutrition  and  how  it  relates  to  health  and  disease.  Designed  as  an  introductory  course  in 
nutrition  for  students  pursuing  careers  in  health-related  fields,  students  will  acquire  a 
thorough  understanding  of  basic  nutrition  for  their  own  health  and  wellness. 

Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1(1).  Designed  to  augment  and  develop  student's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  human  body  through  the  systemic  study  of  structures 
and  functions  of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems; 
provides  the  strong  foundation  necessary  to  prepare  students  for  curricular  and  clinical 
experiences  in  medicine,  Allied  Health,  and  advanced  study  of  the  human  body 
(biomechanics,  exercise  physiology,  pathology,  preventive  medicine). 

Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  II  (1).  As  the  strong  foundation  needed  to  prepare 
students  for  clinical  experiences  in  Allied  Health  and  subsequent  study  of  the  human  body, 
this  course  will  study  the  structures  and  functioning  of  the  cardiovascular,  respiratory, 
digestive,  urinary,  lymphatic  and  endocrine  systems  in  depth.  Applications  of  human 
physiology  during  exercise,  pharmacological  intervention  and  disease  will  be  examined. 

Health  and  Wellnes  (1).  Health  information  and  issues  confronting  each  person  and  our 
society  from  the  psychological,  physical,  and  social  dimensions. 

Basic  Biomechanics  (1).  Designed  to  develop  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
anatomical,  neuromuscular  and  biomechanical  principles  of  human  movement; 
application  of  these  concepts  will  enable  one  to  evaluate  human  performance  in  greater 
detail.  Prerequisite:  IHSC  201  P. 

Sport  &  Exercise  Psychology  (1).  Provides  a  strong  base  of  knowledge  on  theory, 
research,  and  practice  in  sport  and  exercise  psychology;  equips  students  with  essential 
information  and  suggestions  of  practical  value  for  leadership  roles  in  wellness/health 
promotion,  corporate  and  commercial  fitness,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  sport  management, 
and  related  areas.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  101 

Therapeutic  Modalities  (1).  Study  of  physical  agents  used  to  combat  the  pain, 
inflammation,  and  symptomology  associated  with  acute  athletic  injuries.  Also  the 
physiology  of  bodily  responses  to  injury  healing,  structural  design  and  function  of  physical 
therapy  modalities,  and  indications  and  contraindications  of  specific  modality  use. 

Therapeutic  Exercise  (1).  Study  of  applied  biomechanics  and  the  strength,  conditioning, 
and  rehabilitation  processes  necessary  for  the  disease/injury  prevention  and  treatment. 

Ethical  Issues  in  Healthcare  (1).  This  course  will  address  and  investigate  the  moral  issues 
facing  health  care  practitioners  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  by  presenting  an  array 
of  ethical  theories  that  can  be  used  to  analyze  both  general  issues  and  particular  cases.  It  is 
designed  to  introduce  students  to  current  ethical  dilemmas  in  the  health  care  field  and  to 
develop  their  ability  to  think  critically  about  these  issues.  Issues  concerning  the  rights  of 
patients,  maternal-fetal  conflicts  including  abortion,  euthanasia,  stem  cell  research,  genetic 
engineering,  human  and  animal  experimentation,  and  the  right  to  health  care  will  be 
discussed.  This  course  is  approved  as  a  junior  year  seminar  course. 

Special  Topics  (1).  A  lecture/discussion  course  designed  to  enhance  the  curriculum  by 
allowing  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  specialized 
topic  within  their  field  of  study  such  as  Principles  of  Strength  &  Conditioning,  Exercise  & 
Aging,  Eating  Disorders  &  Body  Image  and  Advanced  Exercise  Physiology.  Prerequisites 
may  apply. 

Internship  in  Health  Science  (1).  Provides  opportunities  to  develop  skills  and  gain 
practical  experience  within  a  specific  field  of  health  science  (Cardiac  Rehabilitation, 
Medicine,  Health  Promotion/Preventive  Medicine,  Allied  Health,  Wellness/Fitness). 
Prerequisite:  IHSC  20 IP;  instructor  permission  for  non-majors. 
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IHSC  409  Research  Statistics  and  Techniques  (1).  Principles  of  measurement  and  evaluation 

utilized  in  the  research  process  including  methods  and  modalities  oi  data  collection, 
statistical  concepts  and  analysis  (central  tendency,  variability,  normal  distribution, 
probability,  correlation,  t-test,  ANOVA,  etc.)  and  data  interpretation.  This  is  a  preparatory 

course  lor  the  senior  research  project. 

IHSC  41 1  Exercise  Physiology  ( 1 ).  Study  of  the  physiological  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the 

demands  of  exercise  and  the  effects  of  exercise  training  on  the  human  body;  supporting 
topics  include  principles  of  exercise  testing,  assessment,  and  prescription,  preventive 
medicine,  nutrition,  and  ergogenic  aids.  Prerequisite:  IHSC201P  &  IHSC  202E 

IHSC  413  Sport  Nutrition  (1).  Introduces  basic  concepts  of  Sport  Nutrition  in  order  to  integrate 

knowledge  of  exercise  science  and  nutrition  into  practical  applications  for  active 
individuals.  Prerequisite:  IHSC200W. 

IHSC  441  Medical  Terminology  (1).  Introductory  course  for  students  pursuing  careers  that  require 

an  understanding  ol  medical  terms  such  as  physical  therapy,  athletic  training,  EMT, 
rehabilitative  services,  medicine,  medical  technology,  and  pharmacy.  Prerequisite:  BIOI 
142,  IHSC  201P  or  IHSC  202E 

IHSC  497  Senior  Research  Proposal  (0.5).  Students  will  identify'  a  topic  in  a  selected  field  of  study, 

prepare  a  review  ol  pertinent  literature,  formulate  a  research  question,  and  propose  an 
experimental  design.  Prerequisite:  IHSC!  409. 

IHSC  498  Senior  Research  Project.  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  research  process  by 

conducting  an  experimental  research  study  in  their  field  of  expertise.  The  project  includes 
data  collection,  statistical  analysis,  and  writing  an  experimental  research  paper. 
Prerequisite:  IHSC  497. 

IHSC  499  Senior  Project  Forum  (0.5).  Students  will  attend  and  participate  in  a  forum  on  current 

research  topics  in  health  science.  Each  student  will  prepare  and  present  their  senior 
research  project  as  an  oral  and  poster  presentation  at  the  research  forum. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


T.  Wayne  Bailey,  Director 

This  interdisciplinary  program  builds  on  Stetson's  strength  in  international  and  language 
study  and  study  abroad.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  design  programs  of  study  that  address 
global  issues  or  perspectives  ol  special  interest  to  them. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  International  Studies 

I      GI  NERAI  EDUCATION  Rl  QUIR]  Ml  N  is 
I  lie  student  must  complete  the  ( leneral  Education 
requirements  ol  the  i  iollege  ol  Arts  &  Sciences. 
\l.m\  ol  these  requirements  may  be  met  with 
courses  that  focus  on  international  themes. 

II.    MAJOR REQUIREM1  NTS— 13 units 

ECON  id:  or  112 1 

(.1  s  142D,  I42S 1 

POLI301    1 

ECON  424  1 

One  history  course  at  the  200-level  or  above  on  the 
modern  history  ot  Europe,  Russia,  1  atin  America,  or 
the  Middle  East   1 


Modern  language  study: 

Four  units  .it  die  200/300/400  level 4 

C  )ne  approved  methods  course: 

(POLI  325,  ECON  374,  PSYC  321,  PSYC  498, 

st  H  1498)    1 

A  concentration  ot  2  units  from  departments  of  the 
Sc  >t  i.il  Sciences  I  )ivision  having  an  emphasis  on  a 

geographical  region  or  culture   2 

si  NI(  >R  PR<  >JEC  r  (directed  by  chosen  faculty 
member)    1 

III.  IlKTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  \1 
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Minor  in  International  Studies — 5  units 

The  minor  in  International  Studies  provides  an  international  dimension  to  almost  any 
discipline  of  study,  including  major  programs  in  the  social  sciences,  modern  languages  and 
literatures,  education,  and  humanities.  Students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who 
desire  a  foundation  for  international  business  will  find  the  minor  an  ideal  complement  to  a 
major  in  general  business,  finance,  management,  or  marketing.  International  business  majors 
will  benefit  from  the  minor's  added  focus  on  international  perspectives  from  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  A  minor  in  International  Studies  can  also  strengthen  preparation  for 
admission  to  graduate  programs  or  professional  schools  of  law  or  medicine. 

REQUIREMENTS 

GES142D,  142S 1 

POLI301    1 

One  modern  language  course  at  the  200/300/ 

400-level    1 

Any  one  course  in  the  listing,  ECON  424, 
HIST  425,  GES  310,  POLI  353J,  POLI  451    . .  .1 
Any  one  of  the  following  courses:  ECON  307H, 
HIST  208,  HIST  222H,  HIST  249H,  HIST  306, 
HIST  307B,  HIST  31  OH,  HIST  346B, 
POLI  145S,  POLI  20 IS,  POLI  304,  POLI  340, 
POLI  346,  or  approved  399/400  Study  Abroad 
course 1 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

T.  Abbott;  A.  Hallum;  K.  McCoy;  W.  Nylen;  J.  Schorr;  R.  Sitler  (Director);  R.  Wood 

Latin  American  studies  at  Stetson  University  is  a  multi-disciplinary  and 
experientially-oriented  program  that  develops  students'  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
region's  social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  systems.  The  major  is  particularly  valuable  for 
students  planning  to  live  and  work  in  Florida  or  other  states  with  strong  Hispanic  ties.  Latin 
America  is  an  area  of  ever-growing  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  Florida  is  a  primary 
gateway  to  the  region. 

Courses  in  Latin  American  studies  are  taught  by  specialists  in  economics,  environmental 
science,  art,  language,  literature,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  and  theatre  arts.  The 
program's  experiential  component  includes  several  off-campus  programs  in  Latin  America 
offering  internships,  field  courses  and  summer  sessions  abroad.  Program  students  have  studied 
and  completed  internships  in  Guatemala,  Peru,  Mexico,  Belize,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Ecuador,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 
LAS  200  Topics  in  the  Latin  American 

Humanities    1 

LAS  201  Topics  in  the  Latin  American  Social 

Sciences 1 

LAS  499  Senior  Project   1 

SPAN  202L  or  equivalent  proficiency    1 

Students  must  include  a  total  of  at  least  6 
upper-division  courses  from  lists  A  and  B  below 
plus  the  Senior  Project.  These  6  courses  must 
include  offerings  from  at  least  3  different 
departments  and  at  least  4  of  the 

courses  must  be  from  List  A.  below. 6 

A.  Latin  American  content  courses — Students  must 

take  a  minimum  of  4  of  the  following  one  unit 

courses: 

ECON  364 

HIST  207H 

HIST  208H 

HIST  248H 

GES  204S 

LAS  301 

Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

LAS  200  or  LAS  201    1 

SPAN  20 1 L  or  equivalent  proficiency   1 

Students  must  include  a  total  of  at  least  3 
upper-division  courses  from  lists  A  and  B  below. 
Courses  must  be  from  at  least  2  different 
departments  and  at  least  2  of  the  3  courses  must  be 

from  List  A 3 

A  Latin  American  courses — Students  must  take  a 

minimum  of  2  of  the  following  courses: 

ECON  364S 

HIST  207H 

HIST  208H 

HIST  248H 

GES  204S 

LAS  301 

POLI  346 

SOCI  337 

SPAN  306B-L 

SPAN  31 1L 

SPAN  397L 

SPAN415L 


POLI  346 

SOCI  337 

SPAN  306B-L 

SPAN  31 1L 

SPAN  397L 

SPAN415L 

B.  Courses  with  some  Latin  American 

content — Students  may  apply  up  to  two  of  the 

following  one  unit  courses  towards  the  major: 

ECON  424 

GES310R-JS 

LAS  103,  104 

POLI  145 

POLI  451 

SOCI  315 

SOCI  355 

SPAN  303L 

THEA  272J 

III.  OTHER  APPROVED  COURSES 

Students  may  apply  credit  toward  the  major  from 
special  programs  and  course  offerings  with  prior 
approval  from  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Committee 

IV.  ELECTTVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


B.  Courses  with  some  Latin  American 

content — Students  may  alsoapply  one  of  the 

following  courses  toward  a  minor: 

ECON  424 

GES310R-JS 

LAS  103,  104 

POLI  145S 

POLI  451 

SOCI  315 

SOCI  355 

SPAN  202L 

SPAN  303L 

THEA  272J 

OTHER  APPROVED  COURSES 

Students  may  apply  credit  toward  the  minor  from 

special  programs  and  course  offerings  with  prior 

approval  from  the  Ijtin  American  Studies 

Committee. 


Course  Offerings 

LAS  103,  104  Mentored  Field  Experience:  Preparation/ Evaluation  (1).  A  two-semester  course 

associated  with  faculty-guided  research  trips  to  Latin  America  sponsored  by  the  Hollis 
International  Scholars  Program.  Each  portion  of  the  course  is  worth  0.5  of  a  course  unit. 
Prerequisite:  competitive  selection  process  in  semester  prior  to  course  offering. 

LAS  200  Topics  in  the  Latin  American  Humanities  (1).  Attention  will  be  given  to  specific  areas  of 

the  art,  music,  dance,  theatre,  and  written  literature  of  Latin  American  including  both 
popular  and  "high"  culture. 
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LAS  201 


LAS  301 


LAS  499 


Topics  in  the  Latin  American  Social  Sciences  (1).  Attention  will  be  given  to  such 
concerns  as  economic  development,  social  changes,  conservation  problems,  political 
systems,  etc. 

Maya  Culture  (1).  This  multidisciplinary  course  explores  the  world  of  the  Maya,  from  its 
prehistoric  origins  through  its  fluorescence  during  the  Classic  period  to  the  contemporary 
cultural  revival  known  as  the  Maya  Movement.  Topics  include:  regional  history, 
hieroglyphic  writing,  calendar  systems,  mythology,  the  Popol  Vuh,  social  conflict  and 
contemporary  lifestyles.  No  prerequisites. 

Senior  Project  (1). 


Descriptions  of  other  Latin  American  and  Latin  America- related  courses  appear  in  the  offerings  of  the 
individual  departments. 


MATHEMATICS 

M.  Branton;  L.  Coulter  (Chair);  H.  Dansberger;  E.  Friedman;  M.  Hale;  W.  Miles;  H.  Pulapaka; 
T.  Vogel 

Mathematics  is  an  intellectually  vital  and  beautiful  field  of  study,  one  which  has  a  history  of 
four  millennia  but  in  which  new  discoveries  are  regularly  made.  A  bachelor's  degree  in 
mathematics,  combined  with  a  broad-based  education,  will  offer  a  valuable  edge — the  ability  to 
think  clearly,  to  solve  problems,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  communicate  effectively.  The 
Department  offers  exciting  opportunities  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  current  fields  of 
study,  such  as  biology,  environmental  science,  finance,  and  physics,  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
background  for  further  study  in  mathematics  or  the  sciences.  Classes  are  small,  and  extensive 
computer  use  provides  students  with  hands-on  experience. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS -12  units 

MATH  142Q  1 

MATH243Q  1 

MATH  21 1Q  1 

MATH221Q  1 

One  proof  oriented  course  from:  the  following:: 
MATH  312,  MATH  401,  MATH  431, 

MATH  441  1 

One  applications  oriented  course  from  the 
following: 

Minor  in  Mathematics — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

MATH  142Q   1 

MATH  21 1Q  1 

Either  MATH  22lQor  MATH  243Q   1 

Two  MATH  electives  numbered  300  or  above  .  .  .2 


MATH  321.MATH  341,  MATH  351, 

MATH  361   1 

MATH498 1 

MATH499 1 

Four  (4)  course  units  in  MATH,  numbered  300  or 
higher 4 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS- 1  unit 
CSCI141    1 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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Course  Offerings 

Please  note  that  MATH  142Q,  21 1Q,  221Q,  and  243Qor  permission  of  the  instructor  are  prerequisites  for  ALL 
mathematics  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 

MATH  1 1 1Q  Finite  Mathematics  (1).  A  survey  of  some  important  areas  of  modern,  applicable 

mathematics.  Topics  will  include  a  selection  from  the  following:  matrices  and  linear 
systems,  linear  programming,  probability,  Markov  Chains,  financial  mathematics,  graph 
theory,  voting  systems  and  apportionment,  and  statistics 

MATH  1 12Q  Mathematical  GameTheory  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  mathematics  of  competitive 

decision  making,  including  games  of  strategy,  games  of  chance,  and  classical  zero-sum 
game  theory.  Topics  include  game  trees,  backward  induction,  base  two  arithmetic,  Nim 
values  of  combinatorial  games,  probability,  expected  value,  matrices,  domination,  and 
mixed  and  pure  strategies,  and  graphical  and  oddment  solutions  to  zero-sum  games. 

MATH  1 13Q/1 13P     Chaos  and  Fractals  in  Nature  (1).  This  course  will  investigate  chaotic  behavior  in 

physical  systems,  and  use  mathematics  to  describe  that  behavior.  Some  of  the  first  evidence 
of  chaotic  behavior  in  nature  came  from  a  study  of  a  mathematical  model  of  the  earth's 
climate.  Since  then,  it  has  been  discovered  that  chaotic  behavior  occurs  in  many  physical 
systems,  including  chemical  and  biological  systems.  Fractals  have  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
valuable  way  to  describe  chaotic  systems  geometrically. 

MATH  1 14Q  Elementary  Graph  Theory  (1).  A  gentle  introduction  to  graph  theory  and  discrete  math, 

with  emphasis  on  understanding  the  major  results,  and  using  them  to  do  applications  from 
various  fields.  Topics  include  connectivity,  planarity,  adjacency  matrices,  Eulerian  and 
Hamiltonian  graphs,  trees,  isomorphism,  duality,  coloring  problems,  directed  graphs, 
matching  problems,  and  network  flows. 

MATH  1 15Q  Great  Ideas  in  Mathematics  (1).  A  survey  of  mathematics  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  the 

modern  day  through  looking  at  its  great  ideas  and  theorems.  Topics  vary,  but  may  include 
the  Pythagorean  Theorem  and  Euclidean  geometry,  number  theory,  Cardano's  solution  of 
the  cubic,  Newton's  discovery  of  the  calculus,  mathematical  modeling,  abstraction  and 
proof,  and  probability  and  statistics 

MATH  1 16Q  Introduction  to  Cryptology  (1).  This  course  gives  a  historical  overview  of  Cryptology 

and  the  mathematics  behind  it.  Cryptology  is  the  science  of  making  (and  breaking)  secret 
codes.  From  the  oldest  recorded  codes  (taken  from  hieroglyphic  engravings)  to  the  modern 
encryption  schemes  necessary  to  secure  information  in  a  global  community,  Cryptology 
has  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  our  culture.  This  course  will  examine  not  only  the 
mathematics  behind  Cryptology,  but  its  cultural  and  historical  impact.  Topics  will  include: 
matrix  methods  for  securing  data,  substitutional  ciphers,  transpositional  codes,  Vigenere 
ciphers.  Data  Encryption  Standard  (DES),  and  public  key  encryption.  The  mathematics 
encountered  as  a  consequence  of  the  Cryptology  schemes  studied  will  include  matrix 
algebra,  modular  arithmetic,  permutations,  statistics,  probability  theory,  and  elementary 
number  theory. 

MATH  122Q  Calculus  for  Business  Decisions  (1).  This  course  covers  tools  necessary  to  apply  the 

science  of  decision-making  in  the  business  environment.  Students  working  in  teams  give 
oral  and  written  presentations  on  key  projects  taken  from  real  world  business  problems. 
Quantitative  reasoning  topics  include  the  following:  Graphing  Functions;  Demand. 
Revenue,  Cost  and  Profit;  Trend  Lines,  Differentiation;  Optimization;  and  Integration. 
Students  integrate  the  use  of  technology  with  excel  spreadsheets,  power  point 
presentations,  and  software  packages.  Prerequisites:  DS  280  and  MIS  1  °1 

MATH  125Q  Introduction  to  Mathematical  and  Statistical  Modeling  (1).  An  introduction  to  some 

mathematical  techniques  used  to  explore,  model  and  analyze  phenomena  in  the  sciences. 
Topics  include  probability  statistics,  regression,  and  linear  systems. 

MATH  130  Calculus  I  with  Review  Part  1(1). 

This  course  is  designed  lor  students  who  enter  Stetson  with  insutlkicnt  pre-calculus 
background  tor  the  standard  calculus  sequence.  The  combination  ol  MAIM  130  and 
MATH  131  covers  the  same  calculus  material  as  MATH  141  (Calculus  I).  including 
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limits,  continuity,  differentiation,  and  applications  of  derivatives,  and  includes  a  review  of 
pre-calculus  material  including  trigonometry,  with  an  emphasis  on  applications  in  the 


MATH  131 Q  Calculus  I  with  Review  Part  2(1). 

Designed  for  students  who  enter  Stetson  with  insufficient  pre-calculus  background  for  the 
standard  calculus  sequence.  The  combination  of  MATH  130  and  MATH  131  covers  the 
same  calculus  material  as  MATH  141  (Calculus  I),  including  limits,  continuity, 
differentiation,  and  applications  of  derivatives,  antidifferentiation,  the  definite  integral  and 
the  Fundamental  Theorem  of  Calculus,  and  includes  a  review  of  pre-calculus  material 
including  trigonometry,  with  an  emphasis  on  applications  in  the  sciences.  Pre-requisite: 
MATH  130 

MATH  141Q  Calculus  I  with  Analytic  Geometry  (1).  A  first  calculus  course  designed  for  majors  in 

mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Topics  include  limits,  continuity,  differentiation, 
applications  of  derivatives,  the  definite  integral,  and  the  Fundamental  Theorem  of 
Calculus. 


MATH  142Q  Calculus  II  with  Analytic  Geometry  (1).  The  continuation  of  Calculus  I  with  Analytic 

Geometry..  Topics  include  techniques  of  integration,  applications  of  integration, 
differential  equations,  sequences  and  series,  power  series,  and  Taylor's  Theorem. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  141  or  MATH  131 

MATH  211Q  Linear  Algebra  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  linear  systems  and 

vector  spaces.  Topics  include  matrix  operations,  solving  linear  systems  by  elimination, 
basis  and  dimension,  linear  transformations,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  and  general 
vector  spaces.  Applications  from  various  fields  are  introduced.  Prerequisite:  MATH  141 
(offered  every  spring) 

MATH  22 1Q  Introduction  to  Logic  and  Proof  (1).  This  course  prepares  students  to  confront  the 

elements  of  advanced  theoretical  mathematics:  to  understand  mathematical  statements,  to 
read  and  write  proofs,  and  to  appreciate  the  processes  of  mathematical  creation.  Topics 
include  elementary  logic,  set  theory,  functions,  relations,  and  induction.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  142  (offered  even-  fall) 

MATH  243Q  Calculus  III  with  Analytic  Geometry  (1).  An  introduction  to  calculus  of  more  than  one 

variable.  Topics  include  vectors,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integration,  and  vector  fields.  Prerequisite:  MATH  142  (offered 
eveiy  fall.) 

MATH  142Q,  21 1Q,  22 1Q,  and  243Qare  considered  to  be  pre-requisites  for  all  mathematics  courses 
numbered  300  and  above. 


MATH  301 


MATH  312 


MATH  321 


MATH  331 


Number  Theory  (1).  This  course  studies  elementary  properties  of  integers,  including 
divisibility,  factorization,  and  primality.  Topics  include  congruences,  he  Chinese 
Remainder  Theorem,  Diophantine  equations,  divisibility  tests,  theorems  of  Fermat, 
Wilson,  and  Euler,  residue  classes,  quadratic  reciprocity,  multiplicative  functions,  and 
applications  to  cryptography. 

Advanced  Linear  Algebra  (1).  A  continuation  of  MS245,  this  course  is  an  axiomatic 
theory  of  vector  spaces.  Topics  include  general  vector  spaces,  inner  product  spaces,  linear 
mappings,  the  Rank-Nullity  Theorem,  representations  of  mappings,  dual  spaces,  and 
diagonalization. 

Ordinary  Differential  Equations  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  equations 
involving  derivatives.  Topics  include  first  and  second  order  differential  equations, 
existence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions,  separation  of  variables,  variation  of  parameters, 
linear  and  non-linear  systems,  solution  by  generalized  eigenvectors,  phase  portraits, 
linearization,  numerical  methods,  potential  functions,  gradient  systems,  limit  cycles  and 
chaotic  systems,  and  mathematical  modeling  with  differential  equations. 

Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (1).  This  course  studies  techniques  of  enumeration 
and  graph  theory.  Topics  include  binomial  coefficients,  recursion,  generating  functions, 
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Burnside's  Lemma,  Eulerian  and  Hamiltonian  graphs,  trees,  planaritv,  duality,  graph 
coloring,  graph  algorithms,  and  various  practical  applications,  (cross  listed  with  CSCI  331) 

MATH  341  Mathematical  Modeling  and  Computer  Simulation  (1).  An  introduction  to  the 

development  of  mathematical  models,  and  the  use  of  computers  towards  that  goal.  Topics 
include  model  construction,  regression,  empirical  modeling,  difference  equations  and 
dynamical  systems,  probabilistic  modeling,  and  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  (Cross-listed  as 
(  st  1341)  Prerequisite:  CSCI  141 

MATH  351  Operations  Research  (1).  An  introduction  to  deterministic  optimization.  Topics  may 

include  linear  programming  and  the  simplex  method,  integer  programming,  goal 
programming,  dvnamic  programming,  duality,  the  transportation  problem,  network 
analysis,  and  game  theory. 

MATH  361  Numerical  Analysis  (1).  A  study  and  analysis  or  common  numerical  methods  used  in 

applied  mathematics.  Topics  include  solutions  of  non-linear  equations,  the  solutions  of 
systems  of  linear  equations,  interpolation,  numerical  integration,  and  the  numerical 
solution  ot  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  CSCI  141  Cross-listed  as  CSCI  361 

MATH  371  Probability  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  randomness  (1).  Topics  include  discrete 

and  continuous  probability  distributions,  conditional  probability,  independence, 
combinatorial  probability,  expected  value  and  variance,  and  laws  ot  large  numbers. 

MATH  372  Mathematical  Statistics  (1).  A  theoretical  introduction  to  statistics,  including  point 

estimation,  confidence  intervals,  and  hypothesis  tests.  Topics  include  goodness  of  fit  tests, 
contingency  tables,  regression,  correlation,  analysis  or  variance,  non-parametric  tests,  and 
the  use  of  the  t,  F,  Z,  and  chi-squared  distributions  to  draw  inferences  about  means  and 
variances  ol  one  or  two  populations.  Emphasis  is  on  deriving  the  statistical  tests,  as  well  as 
using  them  to  draw  conclusions.  Prerequisite:  MATH  37 1 

MATH  385  Independent  Study  (1). 

MATH  390  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MATH  397  Internship  in  Mathematics  (1). 

MATH  401  Real  Analysis  I  (1).  A  rigorous  study  of  the  theory  of  calculus.  Topics  include  basic 

topology,  sequences,  functions,  limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation. 

MATH  402  Real  Analysis  II  (1).  The  continuation  of  MATH  401.  Topics  include  integration,  infinite 

series, sequences  and  series  of  functions,  others  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  401  (Offered  irregularly  according  to  demand) 

MATH  411  Complex  Analysis  (1).  A  detailed  study  of  the  complex  number  system  and  complex 

functions,    [bpics  include  harmonic  functions,  complex  differentiation  and  integration, 
the  Cauchy  Integral  Formula,  Taylor  and  1  aurem  series,  residues  and  poles,  and  confbrmal 

mappings. 

MATH  422  Partial  Differential  Equations  (1).  A  study  of  partial  differential  equations,  their 

solutions,  and  applications,    [bpics  include  Fourier  series,  separation  of  variables, 
boundary  value  problems,  existence  and  uniqueness  ol  solutions,  method  of  characteristics, 
numerical  solutions,  and  applications  including  the  heat  equation,  wave  equation,  and 
Laplace's  equation.  Prerequisite:  MATH  321 

MATH  431  Topology  (1).  A  rigorous  study  of  point-set  topology,  unhiding  topics  such  as  open  and 

closed  sets,  subspaces,  continuity  and  convergence,  separation  axioms,  connectedness, 

compactness,  and  product  spaces. 

MATH  441  Abstract  Algebra  1(1).  \  study  ol  group  theory,  examples,  and  applications.  Topics 

include  subgroups,  homomorphism,  direct  products,  factor  groups.  Syiow  Theorems,  Free 
Groups,  select  applications. 
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MATH  442  Abstract  Algebra  II  (1).  The  continuation  of  MATH  441.  Topics  include  rings,  fields, 

Galois  theory,  others  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor.  Prerequisite:  MATH  441 .  (Offered 
irregularly  according  to  demand.) 

MATH  498  Senior  Project  I  (1).  Students  will  select  a  mathematical  topic,  and  work  on  it  in 

collaboration  with  a  faculty  member.  Students  may  have  to  do  a  literature  search,  learn 
computer  software,  or  do  independent  reading  on  their  topic  to  facilitate  the  research 
process.  The  student  will  write  a  project  proposal  including  any  preliminary  results,  and 
present  the  problem  and  results  to  the  department,  (offered  every  semester) 

MATH  499  Senior  Project  II  (1).  Students  will  extend  their  research  project  started  in  MATH  498. 

The  student  will  write  a  final  paper,  and  present  the  results  to  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  498  (offered  every  semester) 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Major  Joseph  Voge,  Chair 

Army  ROTC,  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps,  is  a  course  that  men  and  women  may  take, 
freshman  year  through  senior  year,  and  may  lead  to  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
US  Army.  Taking  Military  Science  classes  does  not  incur  any  military  obligation  unless  you  are 
under  scholarship.  We  recommend  these  classes  for  anyone  who  would  like  to  expand  his  or  her 
leadership  ability  or  knowledge  of  the  military.  ROTC  enhances  a  student's  education  by 
providing  unique  leadership  and  management  training  opportunities  along  with  practical 
experiences.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  exciting,  educational,  and  flexible  enough  to  meet 
scholastic  and  personal  goals.  Classes  and  training  include  map  reading,  land  navigation, 
rappelling,  rifle  marksmanship,  patrolling,  tactics,  drill  and  ceremony,  military  history,  ethics 
and  military  law.  All  uniforms,  military  text  books,  and  equipment  are  issued  to  cadets  at  no 
charge. 

Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  commissioning  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  US 
Army.  The  program  offers  both  a  four-year  and  two-year  option.  The  two-year  option  allows 
students  with  at  least  two  academic  years  remaining  in  college  to  meet  all  requirements  for 
commissioning.  The  ROTC  courses  may  be  applied  toward  open  elective  requirements  in  degree 
programs. 

Basic  Military  Science 

The  Basic  Military  Science  courses  are  offered  during  the  first  and  second  years.  These  courses 
address  military  organization,  equipment,  weapons,  map  reading,  land  navigation,  rank 
structure,  threat,  communications,  leadership,  and  physical  training.  The  courses  consist  of  both 
classroom  instruction  and  a  mandatory  lab. 

Advanced  Military  Science 

The  Advanced  Military  Science  courses  are  normally  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
These  courses  specialize  in  small  unit  tactics,  preparation  and  conduct  of  military  training, 
military  justice  system,  staff  procedures,  decision  making  and  leadership,  managerial  concepts, 
problem  analysis,  military  writing,  professional  ethics,  and  physical  training.  The  courses  consist 
of  both  classroom  instruction  and  a  mandatory  lab.  This  phase  requires  attendance  at  the 
one-month  Leadership  Development  Assessment  Course  conducted  at  a  military  installation 
during  the  summer  after  the  junior  year. 
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Alternate  Entry  Program 

For  students  who  are  about  to  begin  their  junior  year  and  have  had  no  prior  ROTC  courses,  the 
Alternate  Entry  Program  provides  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  last  two  years  of  ROTC  and 
be  commissioned  upon  graduation.  The  criteria  and  requisites,  however,  are  stringent.  The 
Professor  of  Military  Science  (PMS)  is  the  approving  authority  and  the  cadet  must  be  contacted 
prior  to  enrollment. 

Leader's  Training  Course 

LTC  is  a  summer  training  program  that  is  offered  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Alternate 
Entry  Course.  This  consists  of  a  four-week  course  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  It  will  qualify  a 
student  for  entry  into  the  Advanced  Military  Science  Course,  thus  allowing  completion  of  all 
requirements  for  commissioning  within  two  years.  Students  attending  this  camp  will  receive 
$777  pay. 

Benefits 

Two,  three,  and  four  year  scholarships  are  available  to  those  who  qualify.  Academic  excellence  is 
essential  to  any  future  career,  especially  in  today's  highly  technical  Army  Minimum 
requirements  are: 

1.  U.S.  Citizenship 

2.  Be  under  30  years  of  age  the  year  of  college  graduation  (waivers  possible) 

3.  Meet  required  physical  standards  by  passing  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test 

4.  Have  a  cumulative  academic  GPA  of  2.5 

5.  Have  an  SAT  score  of  920  or  ACT  score  of  19 

6.  Pass  DOD  Medical  Evaluation  Review  Board  physical 

Scholarship  benefits  include  up  to: 

Full  tuition  paid  for  each  school  year. 

Room  and  board  at  the  discretion  of  the  University 

Subsistence  allowance  paid  at  the  rate  of  $350  per  month  for  freshmen,  $400  per  month  for 

sophomores,  $450  per  month  for  juniors,  and  $500  per  month  for  seniors,  up  to  ten  months 

each  school  year. 

Books  paid  at  the  rate  of  $  1 200  per  year. 

Uniforms  and  other  items  of  military  equipment  that  are  issued  at  no  expense  to  the  cadet. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  money  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Stetson  University  normally 
provides  free  room  and  board  for  scholarship  students,  but  to  do  so  is  at  their  discretion. 

Admission  to  the  Basic  Military  Science  Course 

Admission  requirements  are  the  following: 

1 .  Enrollment  in  a  baccalaureate  program. 

2.  At  least  seventeen  years  of  age  at  time  of  entry  but  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  at 
time  of  graduation. 

3.  U.S.  Citizen  or  naturalized  citizen. 

Admission  to  the  Advanced  Military  Science  Course.  All  classes  are  taught  at 
Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University  (ERAU). 

Admission  requirements  are  the  following: 

1 .  Successful  completion  of  the  Basic  Military  Science  Course  or  equivalent. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test. 

3.  Approval  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 
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4.  Agreement  to  complete  the  Advanced  MS  Course  requirements  and  serve  on  active  duty, 
or  with  the  Army  Reserve,  or  National  Guard  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

5.  Maintain  a  2.0  overall  academic  GPA  and  a  2.5  GPA  in  ROTC  courses. 

Students  electing  to  enroll  in  ROTC  and  pursue  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Army  must  take  one 
of  the  courses  listed  in  each  of  the  disciplines  shown  below: 

Written  Communication  Skills:  ENGL  101,  ENGL  201 

Military  History:  HIST  225H,  HIST  247H,  HIST  249H,  HIST  328H,  HIST  330H,  HIST 

353H 

Computer  Literacy:  Any  computer  oriented  course  will  satisfy  the  requirement. 

All  of  the  above  are  administered  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  are  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time. 

Course  Offerings 

Army  ROTC 

MSL  101  Basic  Military  Science.  (0.5)  A  study  of  the  defense  establishment  and  the  organization 

and  development  of  the  United  States  Army.  A  study  of  military  courtesy,  discipline, 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  service.  A  historical  perspective  of  the  role  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  role  they  have  played  in  the  freedom  of  our 
nations.  An  introduction  to  physical  readiness  training  and  exercises  that  normally  include 
M16/M4  rifle  firing  simulator,  rappelling,  and  airmobile  helicopter  operations.  Weekly 
leadership  laboratories.  If  a  scholarship/contracted  cadet  requires  mandatory  physical 
training. 

MSL  102  Basic  Military  Science  II.  (0.5)  A  review  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  service. 

Continued  emphasis  on  physical  training  and  exercises  which  normally  include  M16/M4 
rifle  firing  simulator,  rappelling,  and  airmobile  helicopter  operations.  Weekly  leadership 
laboratories.  If  a  scholarship/  contracted  cadet  requires  mandatory  physical  training. 

MSL  201  Basic  Military  Leadership  I.  (0.5)  A  review  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  service. 

The  fundamentals  of  leadership  development  and  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
principles  of  effective  leadership.  The  focus  is  on  goal  setting,  communication,  problem 
solving,  decision  making,  and  the  group  process.  The  course  requires  mandatory  physical 
training  and  includes  lecture  and  laboratory. 

MSL  202  Basic  Military  Leadership  II.  (0.5)  The  fundamentals  of  military  geography  and  their 

application  in  the  use  of  navigational  aids  for  military  forces.  A  study  of  preventive 
medicine  countermeasures  and  first  aid  techniques  that  every  leader  must  know.  Includes 
lecture,  leadership  laboratory  and  mandatory  physical  training.  Two  weekend  training 
exercises  normally  include  M16/M4  range  firing  simulator,  rappelling,  and  airmobile 
helicopter  operations. 

MSL  298  U.S.  Army  Airborne  School.  (1)  Trains  students  in  military  parachuting  techniques. 

There  are  three  phases  of  training.  During  the  ground  phase,  students  learn  how  to  do 
parachute  landing  falls  and  practice  exiting  the  aircraft.  During  the  tower  phase,  a  team 
effort  or  "mass  exit"  concept  replaces  the  individual  type  training  of  the  ground  phase. 
During  the  jump  phase,  students  will  complete  five  parachute  jumps,  with  at  least  one 
being  a  night  operation.  The  jumps  are  conducted  at  1200  ft  above  ground  level  from  a 
fixed  wing  aircraft.  Emphasis  on  physical  fitness  through  all  phases  of  training.  This  course 
is  open  only  to  enrolled  ROTC  cadets  who  demonstrate  appropriate  levels  of  physical 
fitness  and  emotional  maturity. 

MSL  301  Officership  I.  (1)  A  course  examining  the  foundations  of  officership,  the  character, 

responsibilities,  and  status  of  being  a  commissioned  officer.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the  warrior 
ethos.  The  course  covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  subjects,  from  training  in  common  military 
skills  to  fostering  a  value  system  that  emphasizes  service  to  the  nation,  readiness  to 
persevere  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  and  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  pursuit  of 
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the  greater  good.  The  course  includes  lectures,  advanced  leadership  laboratory,  physical 
training,  and  practical  field  training  exercises.  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  basic  military 
science  (or  constructive  credit)  and  status  of  a  contracted  Army  ROTC  cadet.  This  course 
is  taught  at  Embry- Riddle  Aeronautical  University. 

MSL302  Officership  II.  (1)  A  continuing  development  of  the  processes  that  distinguish 

commissioned  military  service  from  other  professional  endeavors.  The  main  emphasis  of 
this  class  is  the  preparation  of  cadets  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  they  normally  attend 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Here  their  capability  to  conceptualize,  innovate,  synthesize 
information,  and  make  sound  decisions  while  under  stress  is  evaluated.  Includes  advanced 
leadership  laboratory,  enhanced  physical  training,  and  practical  field  training  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  MSL  301.  Taught  at  ERAU. 

MSL  401  Advanced  Military  Leadership  I.  (1)  A  study  of  military  professionalism  and  emphasis  on 

command  and  staff  relationships,  organizational  functions  and  duties  of  various  staff 
officers  that  assist  in  the  leadership  of  the  organization.  A  study  of  personnel  and  logistical 
systems  and  the  role  they  play  in  helping  the  organization  optimize  operations  and 
improve  life  in  the  Army  community.  Training  in  staff  briefings  is  used  as  an  introduction 
to  military  procedures.  The  course  includes  lecture,  laboratory,  and  physical  readiness 
training.  Prerequisites:  MSL  301  and  302.  Taught  at  ERAU. 

MSL  402  Advanced  Military  Leadership  II.  (1)  A  study  of  ethics  and  professionalism  in  the 

military  and  the  role  they  play  in  carrying  out  the  defense  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
fundamentals  of  military  law,  its  impact  on  the  American  military  society.  A  study  of  the 
law,  its  impact  on  the  American  military  society,  and  its  place  in  the  jurisdictional  process 
of  American  society.  A  study  of  the  law  and  warfare  and  its  relationship  to  the  conduct  of 
soldiers  in  combat.  The  course  includes  lectures,  laboratory,  and  physical  readiness 
training.  Prerequisite:  MSL  401.  Taught  at  ERAU. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

C.  Capitano;  Y.  Clemmen;  M.  Denner;  D.  Dysart;  A.  Eire;  R.  Ferland;  E.  Poeter;  R.  Sitler;  E 
Vaiileon,  N.  Vosburg  (Chair) 

Studying  a  language  other  than  English,  and  the  culture  and  literature  of  the  people  who 
speak  that  language,  combines  personal  satisfaction  with  career  preparation.  In  todays  globally 
competitive  world,  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  greatly  enhances  an  individual's  credentials, 
whether  in  business,  government,  service  organizations,  or  education.  In  the  Department  of 
Modern  Languages,  advanced  study  and  the  senior  project  provide  enriching  opportunities  for 
writing  and  research.  Language  majors  have  pursued  topics  as  varied  as  racism  in  Francophone 
North  Africa,  the  connection  between  women  and  nature  in  South  American  literature,  and 
didacticism  in  contemporary  French  fairy  tales.  Modern  language  graduates  have  pursued  a 
variety  of  endeavors,  including  graduate  study  and  study  or  work  abroad.  Majors  are  offered  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Other  possibilities  include  the  following. 

Double  Major  -  Students  who  begin  their  language  study  at  the  200  level  may  find  it  possible 
and  desirable  to  combine  a  language  major  with  a  major  in  another  area.  The  Department  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  favors  this  procedure  and  will  advise  students  how  best  to 
complement  their  language  major  with  their  other  area  of  study,  considering  such  objectives  as 
the  foreign  service,  a  business  career,  teaching,  or  graduate  study.  The  student  will  have  the 
option,  with  the  approval  of  both  major  departments,  to  write  a  senior  project  in  only  one  of  his 
or  her  majors  or  to  write  two  separate  papers,  one  for  each  major. 

Study  Abroad  Program  -  Centers  are  maintained  in  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Russia,  Hong 
Kong,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain.  It  is  expected  that  all  language  majors  will  participate  in  at 
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least  one  semester  of  the  Study  Abroad  Program.  This  program  is  recommended  also  for  any 
student  who  wishes  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  language  proficiency  while  working  on  a  major  in 
another  field.  A  large  range  of  courses  is  available  in  the  foreign  centers,  and  the  program  usually 
facilitates  the  obtaining  of  a  minor.  England,  Hong  Kong,  and  Scotland  centers  will  not  be 
considered  as  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

Minor  -  A  minor  is  offered  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  It  consists  of  five  units 
above  the  102  level  in  the  chosen  language.  With  the  advice  of  the  student's  adviser  and  a 
professor  in  the  planned  minor,  the  sequence  and  combination  of  courses  is  determined.  Any 
appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Stetson  University  Bulletin  may  be  applied  to  the  units  required 
for  the  minor.  A  modern  language  minor  may  be  fully  completed  during  one  semester  abroad 
in  a  foreign  language  program  after  the  student  has  finished  102  or  met  the  prerequisite  to 
participate. 

There  are  also  majors  and  minors  in  Latin  American  Studies,  Russian  Studies,  and 
International  Studies.  Consult  the  index  for  descriptions. 

Scholarships.  Consult  the  Financial  Aid  Department  or  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures  for  information  concerning  the  Corinne  Lynch  Scholars  Program  for  Modern 
Language  majors  and  the  Elrod-Berge  Travel  Scholarship  program  for  students  of  French  and 
Spanish.  Scholarships  are  also  available  for  our  semester  and  year  abroad  programs.  Application 
must  be  made  through  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Courses  at  the  102  level  and  above,  except  those  taught  in  English,  offer  credit  for  the 
Modern  Language  requirement  ("E'). 

FRENCH 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  French  Tw0  of  the  following:  2 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 10  FREN  401-  FREN  402 

units  FREN  403A,  FREN  404 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  FREN  405 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  FREN  407 


II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 11  units 

FREN  201     

FREN  202    

FREN  301 

FREN  302    

One  of  the  following  classes:    

FREN  303 
FREN  304A 
LING  301 

Minor  in  French — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

Five  units  at  the  FREN  201  level  and  above. 


Three  Electives 3 

FREN  499:  Senior  Research 1 


III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 
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GERMAN 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  German 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 11  units 

GERM  201   1 

GERM  202  1 

GERM  301   1 

GERM  302  1 

THREE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 3 

GERM  303B 


GERM  304 

GERM  305A 

GERM  390 

LING  301 

THREE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

GERM  401 

GERM  402 

GERM  403 

GERM  404 

GERM  499  


III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Minor  in  German — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

Five  Units  at  the  GERM  201  level  and  above. 


SPANISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Spanish 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 10 
units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  (All  of  the  major 
requirements  are  taught  in  Spanish) — 1 1  units 

SPAN  201    1 

SPAN  202  1 

SPAN  301   1 

Two  of  the  following   2 

SPAN  309 
SPAN  310 
SPAN  311 

Minor  in  Spanish — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

Five  units  at  the  SPAN  201  level  and  above. 


One  of  the  following   1 

SPAN  305 
SPAN  306B 

Two  of  the  following   2 

SPAN  414 
SPAN  415 
SPAN  416 
Two  Electives  (SPAN  302,  SPAN  303,  or  any  class 

offered  for  the  major) 2 

SPAN  499  1 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

Courses  at  the  102  level  and  above,  except  those  taught  in  English,  offer  credit  for  the  Modern  Language 
requirement  ("L"). 

FRENCH 


FREN  101 


FREN  102 


Elementary  French  1(1).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  French  or  no  more  than 
two  years  of  regular  high-school  French. 

Elementary  French  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  completed  FREN  101  and  for  students 
wIki  have  had  more  than  two  years  ol  regular  high-school  French  whose  placement  scores 
indicate  admission  to  this  level. 


FREN  201 


FREN  202 


Intermediate  French  1(1).  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  expand 
bask  language  skills  as  well  as  theil  cultural  awareness  of  the  diversity  of  the  francophone 
world.  Prerequisite:  FREN  102  or  placement  by  examination. 

Intermediate  French  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  the  structure  and  goals  of  FREN  201  with 
an  added  emphasis  on  developing  more  complex  reading  skills.  Prerequisite:  FREN  201, 
appropriate  placement  scores,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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FREN  301  Advanced  French  (1).  Emphasis  on  developing  and  practicing  advanced  language  skills 

necessary  for  upper  division  courses.  The  focus  will  be  on  extensive  vocabulary  building, 
syntax  and  stylistics  through  culturally  enriching  material  from  a  wide  variety  of  media. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  202  or  FREN  329  (abroad  program),  appropriate  placement  scores,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

FREN  302  Advanced  French  II  (1).  Same  emphasis  as  FREN  301  (FREN  301  and  FREN  302  do 

not  have  to  be  taken  in  sequence).  Prerequisite:  FREN  202  or  FREN  329  (abroad 
program),  appropriate  placement  scores,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

FREN  303  Business  French  and  Business  Culture  (1).  Emphasis  upon  the  vocabulary  and  writing 

skills  necessary  for  the  business  world.  Prerequisite:  FREN  201 

FREN  304A  Contemporary  French  Cinema  (1).  An  examination  of  contemporary  French  cinema 

within  an  interdisciplinary  context.  The  course  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
grow  familiar  with  French  cinema  while  at  the  same  time  studying  French  history, 
literature,  and  politics  as  part  of  its  discourse.  Open  to  all  students.  In  English 

FREN  329,  330  Study  Abroad  (4).  Students  who  study  abroad  may  transfer  four  units  per  semester.  Three 

units  will  apply  toward  the  major/minor.  For  the  fourth  unit  students  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  an  approved  course  that  will  fulfill  one  of  the  College's  other  "Knowledge" 
options. 

FREN  385,  485  Independent  Study  (1). 

FREN  401,  402  Topics  in  Literature  (1).  Various  courses  are  offered  under  these  titles  addressing  different 

periods,  genres  or  themes  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or 
FREN  302 

FREN  403A  Reading  Photography — French  Photography  in  Practice  and  Theory  (1).  This  class 

will  offer  a  multi-facetted  approach  to  French  photography  as  artistic  and/or  cultural 
practice  and  study  the  creation  of  a  discourse  on  photography.  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or 
FREN  302  or  FREN  329 

FREN  404  Topics  in  Media  Culture  (1).  Various  courses  are  offered  under  these  titles  addressing 

different  aspects  of  French  visual  media  culture  like  photography,  cinema,  visual  narratives 
(BD)  in  a  historical  and  critical  perspective.  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or  FREN  302 

FREN  405,  406  Topics  in  French  and  Francophone  Cultural  Studies  (1).  Various  courses  are  offered 

under  this  title  emphasizing  aspects  of  French  culture  from  a  historical  perspective. 
Literary  and  other  cultural  documents  as  well  as  examples  in  the  visual  arts  and  in  music 
will  introduce  students  to  diverse  aspects  of  the  French  and  Francophone  world. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or  FREN  302 

FREN  407  French  Linguistics  (1).  This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 

French  language  and  refine  their  understanding  of  the  workings  of  language  in  general. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or  FREN  302 

FREN  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Research  project  in  French  or  Francophone  literature  or  culture 

developed  in  conjunction  with  adviser 


GERMAN 
GERM  101 


GERM  102 


Elementary  German  1(1).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  German  or  whose 
examination  scores  indicate  101  placement.  This  course  creates  the  foundation  for  the 
acquisition  of  speaking,  listening,  writing  and  reading  skills  in  German.  Cultural  topics 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  language  learning. 

Elementary  German  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  completed  GERM  101  or  whose 
examination  scores  indicate  102  placement.  As  a  continuation  ot  GERM  101,  this  course 
focuses  on  the  further  acquisition  and  development  of  basic  German  language  skills  and 
expanding  the  foundation  for  cultural  competency  toward  the  German  speaking  countries. 
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GERM  201  Intermediate  German  1(1).  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  expand 

basic  language  skills  for  more  diversified  and  complex  communicative  purposes.  This 
course  will  focus  on  expanding  students'  active  vocabulary  and  on  strengthening  skills  in 
grammatically  correct  oral  and  written  discourse.  Prerequisite:  GERM  102  or  appropriate 
placement  score. 

GERM  202  Intermediate  German  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  the  structure  and  goals  of  GERM  201.  A 

focus  will  be  on  expanded  language  acquisition  through  active  engagement  with  texts  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  media.  Prerequisite:  GERM  201 ,  appropriate  placement  score,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

GERM  301  Advanced  German  1(1).  Emphasis  on  developing  an  advanced  level  of  proficiency 

especially  in  writing  and  conversation  skills.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  appropriate  use 
of  idiomatic  German,  as  well  as  on  variations  in  syntax  and  style.  Prerequisite:  GERM  202 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

GERM  302  Advanced  German  II  (1).  A  continuation  of  the  structure  and  goals  of  GERM  301  with  a 

strong  emphasis  on  issues  in  modern  German  culture.  Students  will  engage  in  analysis  of 
different  cultural  phenomena  and  practices  in  German  speaking  countries.  Prerequisite: 
GERM  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GERM  303B  Germany  and  the  Search  for  National  Identity  (1).  Taught  in  English.  Open  to  all 

students.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  concepts  of  Nation,  Nationhood  and 
Nationalism.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  member  of  a  nation,  to  celebrate  nationhood  and 
how  is  this  expressed,  positively  and  negatively,  in  the  phenomenon  of  Nationalism? 
Although  the  concentration  will  be  on  Germany's  search  for  and  struggle  with  national 
identity,  we  will  want  to  examine  our  own  values  and  precepts,  i.e.  what  has  (and  does)  it 
mean  to  "be  German,"  but  also  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  nation. 

GERM  304  Modern  German  Culture  (1).  Taught  in  English.  Open  to  all  students.  This  course  will 

emphasize  aspects  of  German  culture  from  a  historical  perspective.  Literary  and  other 
cultural  documents  as  well  as  examples  in  the  visual  arts  and  in  music  will  introduce 
students  to  diverse  aspects  of  modern  Germany  as  it  developed  into  a  multicultural  nation. 

GERM  305A  Contemporary  German  Cinema  (1).  An  examination  of  contemporary  German  cinema 

within  an  interdisciplinary  context.  The  course  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
grow  familiar  with  German  cinema  while  simultaneously  studying  German  history, 
literature,  and  politics  as  part  of  its  discourse.  In  English. 

GERM  329,  330  Study  Abroad  (4).  Students  who  study  abroad  may  transfer  four  units  per  semester.  Three 

units  will  apply  toward  the  major/minor.  For  the  fourth  unit  students  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  an  approved  course  that  will  fulfill  one  of  the  College's  other  "Knowledge" 
options. 

GERM  385,  485  Independent  Study  ( 1 ). 

GERM  390  Special  Topics  in  Conversation  and  Composition  ( 1 ).  The  goal  of  this  course  will  be  to 

attain  fluency  of  the  German  language  at  the  idiomatic  and  stylistic  level  and  to  acquire 
the  language  strategies  tor  understanding  and  utilizing  nuanced  constructions.  The  specific 
topic  of  this  course  will  vary,  but  it  will  always  have  a  cultural  emphasis  (Germans  and  the 
environment.  Germany  as  a  multicultural  nation,  an  historical  event  or  period).  The  topic 
will  be  examined  utilizing  a  variety  of  texts  (literature,  poetry,  biography)  and  media 
sources  (print,  television,  film).  Prerequisite:  GERM  302 

GERM  401  The  German  Language  as  Cultural  Expression  (1).  In  this  course  we  will  work  to 

reinforce  and  expand  your  knowledge  ot  ( ierman  through  an  examination  of  the  role  of 
the  German  language  in  its  cultural,  historical,  geographic  and  cross-cultural  context.  We 
will  examine  artifacts,  documents  and  literary  works  that  teflect  the  relationship  between 
language  and  culture.  Our  work  will  emphasize  sociolinguistic  issues  such  as  language  and 
gender,  regionalism  and  dialects,  the  German  address  system,  and  specific  social  and 
political  developments  that  have  shaped  the  language 
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GERM  402 


GERM  403 


GERM  404 


Studies  in  German  Literature  (1).  This  course  is  organized  around  a  specific  theme  or 
literary  period,  a  genre  or  a  selected  author  or  group  of  authors  in  German  speaking 
countries.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  expand  students'  skills  in  critical  analysis  of 
literary  texts. 

Happily  Ever  After?  The  German  Fairy  Tale  (1).  Admittedly  the  site  of  horror  and  the 
grotesque,  of  violence  and  death,  the  German  Fairy  Tale  of  the  18'   and  19    centuries 
provides  unique  insight  into  literature's  role  in  the  construction  of  culture.  The  German 
Fairy  Tale  was  an  art  form  and  a  communicative  practice,  the  goals  of  which  ranged  from 
the  didactic  to  satire  and  comedy.  All  contributed  to  the  unique  constellation  that  was  the 
German  culture  and  nation  of  that  time.  The  Fairy  Tales  will  be  examined  in  their  literary, 
social  and  historical  contexts.  We  will  compare  critical  methods  of  analysis  of  these  Fairy 
Tales  and  also  consider  modern  variations  and  the  significance  of  such  transformations. 

Voices  from  the  East  and  West:  German  Women  Writers  (1).  The  course  focuses  on  a 
comparative  analysis  of  women's  literature  in  East  and  West  Germany.  It  addresses 
questions  related  to  diverse  narrative  perspectives  and  themes  and  relates  these  differences 
to  women's  experiences  within  the  radically  different  socio-political  and  cultural  realities  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  It  will  also  examine  changes  and  continuities  after  German 
re-unification. 


GERM  499 


Senior  Project  (1). 


RUSSIAN 
RUSS  101 


RUSS  102 


Elementary  Russian  I  (1).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Russian  or  fewer  than 
two  years  of  pre-college  Russian.  Introduction  to  the  alphabet,  basic  grammar,  and 
vocabulary  of  modern  Russian  language. 

Elementary  Russian  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  completed  RUSS  101  and  for  students 
who  have  had  two  or  more  years  pre-college  Russian  whose  placement  scores  indicate 
admission  to  this  level. 


RUSS  201,  202  Second-year  Russian  (1).  Intensive  work  on  expanding  key  language  skills  of  listening 

comprehension,  reading,  composition  and  speaking.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  201:  RUSS 
102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

RUSS  301,  302  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (1).  Emphasis  on  the  application 

of  grammar  to  written  compositions.  Extensive  vocabulary  building.  Continued 
development  of  oral  proficiency  through  individual  and  group  discussions  and 
presentations.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  301:  RUSS  202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite  for  RUSS  302:  RUSS  301  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

RUSS  305,  306  Short  Stories  and  Poetry  (1).  Reading  in  Russian  literature. 

RUSS  329,  330  Study  Abroad-Russian.  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study  abroad.  After 

transcripts  are  reviewed,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 

RUSS  385  Independent  Study  (1). 

RUSS  401,  402  Advanced  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (1).  Provides  advanced  Russian 

students  the  chance  to  polish,  advance,  and  diversify  their  skills.  Focus  on  stylistics,  syntax, 
and  vocabulary  building.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  401:  RUSS  302  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  402:  RUSS  401  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


SPANISH 
SPAN  101 


Elementary  Spanish  I  (1).  For  students  who  have  no  previous  Spanish  or  no  more  than 
two  years  of  regular  high-school  Spanish. 
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SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  completed  SPAN  101  and  for  those 

who  have  had  more  than  rwo  years  of  regular  high-school  Spanish  whose  placement  scores 
indicate  admission  to  this  level. 


SPAN  201 


SPAN  202 


Language  in  Cultural  Contexts  (1).  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  speaking  and 
writing  skills  in  a  cultural  context  combined  with  grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  102 
or  placement  by  examination. 

Reading  Culture  (Poetry,  Narrative,  Drama)  (1).  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and 
the  acquisition  of  reading  skills  in  cultural  contexts.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  201,  placement 
examination,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


SPAN  285,  385,  485      Independent  Study  ( 1 ). 

SPAN  301  Expression  Through  Writing  (1).  Emphasis  on  developing  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in 

the  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  201  or  placement  by  examination. 

SPAN  302  Oral  Expression  (1).  Emphasis  on  developing  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  the  spoken 

language.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  Not  open  to  native  speakers. 

SPAN  303  Business  in  Hispanic  Cultures  (1).  Emphasis  upon  the  vocabulary,  concepts,  and  writing 

skills  necessary  for  the  business  world  in  Hispanic  cultures.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  201  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

SPAN  305  Understanding  Spain  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  history  and  culture  of  Spain  from 

prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  including  political  and  intellectual  history,  geography  and 
the  arts.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with  readings  in  Spanish  and  English  complemented 
by  the  use  of  audio- visual  materials. 

SPAN  306B  Understanding  Spanish  America  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  history  and  culture  of 

Spanish  America  from  Pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present,  including  political  and 
intellectual  history,  geography,  and  the  arts.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with  readings  in 
Spanish  and  English  complemented  by  the  use  of  films  and  audio-visual  materials. 

SPAN  309  Topics  in  Hispanic  Culture  (1).  Various  special  topics  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the 

Spanish  speaking  world  are  offered  under  this  title.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with 
readings  and/or  complementary  audio-visual  materials  in  English  and  Spanish. 

SPAN  310  Spanish  Cultures  Through  Literature  (1).  Representative  Spanish  literary  works  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  present  are  studied  in  this  course.  The  course  stresses  the  ways  in  which 
writers  present  and  represent  themselves  as  individuals  and  communities  within  changing 
cultural  contexts.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in  Spanish. 

SPAN  31 1  Spanish-American  Cultures  Through  Literature  (1).  Students  will  study  important 

works  and  authors  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the 
period  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  day.  Emphasis  is  on  the  ways  in  which  writers  present 
and  represent  chemselves  as  individuals  and  communities  within  changing  cultural 
contexts.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in  Spanish. 

SPAN  329,  330  Study  Abroad  (4).  Students  who  study  abroad  may  transfer  four  units  per  semester.  Three 

units  will  apply  toward  the  major/minor.  For  the  fourth  unit  students  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  an  approved  course  that  will  fulfill  one  of  the  College's  other  "Knowledge 
options. 

SPAN  397  Internship  in  the  Mexican  -American  Community  (1).  Prerequisite:  written  permission 

of  instructor. 

SPAN  414  Theme  Study  (1).  Various  courses  in  the  literature  and/or  cinema  of  Spain  and/or  Spanish 

America  are  offered  under  this  title.  Each  course  is  centered  on  a  specific  theme,  such  as 
Justice,  Violence,  War,  The  Encounter,  Poetic  Friendships  Between  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  The  Kitchen.  Dictatorship,  Exile,  etc.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in  Spanish. 
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SPAN  415 

SPAN  416 

SPAN  499 
ITAL  101 

LANG  101 

LANG  300 

LING  301 

EDUC  361 


Spanish  American  Genre/Period  Study  (1).  Various  courses  in  the  literature  of  Spanish 
America  are  offered  under  this  title.  Offerings  include  the  Twentieth  Century  Spanish 
American  Novel,  The  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Short  Story,  The  Argentine  Novel, 
Spanish  American  Modernist  Poetry,  etc. 

Spanish  Genre/Period  Study  (1).  Various  courses  in  the  literature  of  Spain  are  offered 
under  this  title,  such  as  Golden  Age  Drama,  Nineteenth  or  Twentieth  Century  Novel, 
Post-Civil  War  Narrative,  Contemporary  Theater,  Spanish  Crime  Fiction,  etc. 

Senior  Project  (1). 

Elementary  Italian  (1).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Italian  or  no  more  than 
two  years  of  regular  high  school  Italian.  Preference  given  to  Music  students.  This  course 
will  NOT  satisfy  the  Modern  Language  requirement. 

Special  Topics  in  Modern  Languages  (0.5).  (Introductory  courses  in  languages  such  as 
Chinese  and  Arabic)  Introductory  studies  in  languages  not  regularly  taught  at  Stetson. 
LANG  101  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  modern  language  requirement. 

Foreign  Literature  in  Translation  (1).  (Cross-listed  with  English)  A  variety  of  topics  will 
be  offered  under  this  title.  The  student  will  study  works  mainly  from  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Spanish  literature.  Depending  upon  the  specific  course  and  the  instructor, 
various  genres  and  periods  will  be  covered. 

Introduction  to  Linguistics  (1).  (Required  for  teaching  certification)  Introduction  to 
the  scientific  study  of  languages.  Overview  of  the  various  fields  of  linguistics  with  readings 
and  discussions  of  the  most  important  current  trends  in  this  discipline.  Prerequisite:  Open 
to  all  students  who  have  satisfied  the  University  language  requirement. 

Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages,  Kindergarten  -  Grade  12  (1). 
(Required  for  teaching  certification)  Theories  of  language  learning,  teaching  techniques, 
curriculum  materials,  observations  on  and  off  campus,  and  use  of  instructional  media  in 
the  foreign  language  classroom.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  the  target  language  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


MUSIC  (Bachelor  of  Arts) 

Degree  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  are  listed  in  the  School  of  Music 
section  of  this  Bulletin.  A  joint  offering  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Music,  the  program  offers  students  a  strong  liberal  arts  background  as  well  as  a  significant 
concentration  in  music  courses.  The  B.A.  degree  is  awarded  by  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

BA- Music  majors  are  advised  by  Dr.  Jan  Kindred  in  the  School  of  Music,  who  oversees  the 
music  component  of  the  degree.  Questions  regarding  College  requirements,  including  those  in 
general  education,  may  be  directed  to  Associate  Dean  Dr.  Toni  Blum  in  the  College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences. 


PHILOSOPHY 

R.  Hall  (Chair);  S.  Peppers-Bates;  J.  Rust 

Philosophy  wonders  about  the  world,  that  there  is  one  and  what  sort  of  place  it  is;  and  about 
persons,  what  sort  of  creatures  we  are,  how  we  relate  to  each  other  and  how  we  ought  to  live  our 
lives.  Philosophical  wonder,  however,  does  not  simply  think  about  these  important  matters,  it 
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thinks  them  through,  disciplined  and  guided  by  logical  standards  for  clear  and  critical  thought. 
In  this  process  of  critical  wonder,  we  gain  self-knowledge,  knowledge  of  others,  and  most 
profoundly  the  courage  to  think  for  ourselves  and  to  be  who  we  are.  The  study  of 
philosophy — and  the  love  of  wisdom  it  engenders — is  thus  an  excellent  foundation  for  further 
study  and  for  careers  in  many  fields,  especially  in  higher  education,  law,  religion,  and  business. 
More  importantly,  the  study  of  philosophy  helps  us  to  develop  what  Socrates  called  "the 
examined  life,"  which  for  him  is  the  only  life  worth  living. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Philosophy 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

PHIL  101B   1 

PHIL104Q    1 

IIIIl.250Hor260H    1 

Minor  in  Philosophy — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

PHIL  101B  or  PHIL  104Q    1 

PHIL  250H  or  PHIL  260H   1 

PHIL  Electives  (two  must  be  at  300  or  400  level)  3 


PHIL350E   1 

PHIL  351  or  352    1 

PHIL  400    1 

PHII  498    1 

PHIL  Electives    3 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

PHIL  101B  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (1).  An  investigation  into  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  modern 

science  in  shaping  our  beliefs  about  the  mind,  freedom,  morality,  God  and  meaning.  The 
effects  of  the  intellectual  hegemony  of  scientific  naturalism  are  explored  by  way  of  a 
comparison  between  modern  and  pre-modern  cultures  and  beliefs.  The  specific  issues 
discussed  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following  questions:  Can  computers 
think?  Are  we  free  or  determined?  What  are  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
modern  and  pre-modern  conceptions  of  the  person,  of  nature,  of  justice,  and  normativity? 

PHIL  104Q  Introduction  to  Logic  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  informal  and  formal  principles, 

techniques,  and  skills  that  are  necessary  for  distinguishing  correct  from  incorrect 
reasoning. 

PHIL  250H  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (1).  A  survey  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato 

and  Aristotle 

PHIL  251  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  (1).  A  survey  of  philosophy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 

Renaissance,  with  emphasis  on  Augustine  and  Aquinas 

PHIL  260H  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (1).  A  survey  of  and  engagement  with  the  great  works  of 

the  western  philosophical  tradition  from  Descartes  and  the  Rationalists,  through  Hume 
and  the  Empiricists,  and  ending  with  K.int. 

PHIL  305  Philosophy  of  Mind  (1).  An  examination  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  Topics  may 

include  contemporary  theories  of  behaviorism,  functionalism.  artificial  intelligence,  and 
cognitive  science. 

PHIL  306  Philosophy  of  Language  (1).  An  examination  of  the  role  of  language  in  shaping,  limiting 

and  expressing  thought.  The  connection  between  philosophy  and  language  and  the  nature 
of  language  itself  will  be  explored  through  the  work  of  contemporary  philosophers. 

PHIL  307J  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (1 ).  An  examination  of  contemporary  social  and  political 

issues  in  the  liglu  of  classical  and  contemporary  works  of  philosophy.  Topics  may  include 
justice,  freedom,  property,  equality,  and  democracy. 
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PHIL  308E  Existentialism  (1).  An  examination  of  issues  concerning  the  meaning  of  human  existence. 

Sample  topics  may  include:  freedom  and  responsibility,  anxiety  and  death,  authenticity 
and  alienation,  the  individual  and  society,  emotions  and  reason,  faith  and  God. 

PHIL309J  Feminist  Philosophy  (1).  An  examination  of  national  and  global  feminist  philosophers' 

efforts  to  develop  a  perspective  of  their  own.  Discussions  will  focus  on  feminist  analyses  of 
the  family,  pornography,  reproductive  rights,  violence  against  women,  the  intersection  of 
gender,  race,  and  class,  women's  oppression,  the  causes  of  that  oppression,  and  ways  of 
fighting  it.  The  course  will  include  a  service  learning  component. 

PHIL  310  Contemporary  Philosophy  (1).  A  survey  of  philosophical  movements  and/or  influential 

individual  philosophers  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries 

PHIL  313E  Philosophy  of  Religion  (1).  An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  issues  in  classical  and 

contemporary  philosophy  of  religion,  including  the  nature  and  significance  of  religious 
language,  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  religious  experience, 
miracles,  and  alternatives  to  theism. 

PHIL  314  Philosophy  of  Education  (1).  Selected  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  education  are 

discussed.  Topics  may  include  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  philosophies  of  education,  the 
philosophies  of  education  in  the  Hellenistic  Schools,  and  modern  philosophies  of 
education  including  Dewey  and  Rousseau. 

PHIL  315JS  Contemporary  Moral  Dilemmas  (1).  This  seminar  is  a  course  in  normative  ethical 

inquiry.  As  such  it  focuses  on  real-life  moral  dilemmas  rather  than  on  philosophical  ethical 
theory.  In  this  respect  this  course  is  an  applied  ethics  course.  Arguments  on  both  sides  of 
ethical  dilemmas  are  considered.  Such  issues  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the 
following:  abortion,  euthanasia,  human  rights,  racism,  sexism,  and  animal  rights. 

PHIL  350E  Ethics  (1).  An  examination  of  the  two  major  approaches  to  ethics,  action-based  ethical 

theories  and  virtue-based  ethical  theories  and  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  ethical 
language  and  ethical  reasoning. 

PHIL  351  Epistemology  (1).)  An  examination  of  human  knowledge  with  attention  to  recent 

developments  and  classical  theories.  Topics  include  skepticism,  the  justification  of  beliefs, 
rationality  and  truth. 

PHIL  352  Metaphysics  (1).  An  examination  of  the  classic  philosophical  problems  concerning  the 

nature  of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  nature  of  consciousness,  causation,  freedom  and 
determinism,  the  nature  of  persons,  questions  of  the  objectivity  and/or  subjectivity  of 

reality. 

PHIL  353A  Aesthetics  (1).  An  examination  of  the  arts  and  their  relation  to  philosophy.  Topics  may 

include  theories  of  art  and  beauty,  language  and  music;  philosophy  and  the  dramatic  arts; 
philosophy  and  film;  philosophy  and  literature. 

PHIL  390  Topics  in  Philosophy  (1).  Topics  studied  will  vary  and  may  include  philosophical 

movements  (such  as  pragmatism),  historical  periods  (such  as  Roman  and  Hellenistic 
philosophy),  and  philosophical  areas  (such  as  the  philosophy  of  law.  Can  be  repeated  up  to 
a  total  of  2  units. 

PHIL  400  Department  Seminar  (1).  Selected  topics  in  philosophy  are  discussed  in  a  seminar  format. 

One  member  of  the  Department  directs  the  seminar,  but  other  members  of  the  philosophy 
faculty  participate.  This  course  is  required  for  all  philosophy  majors  and  may  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Department  approval  required.  Can  be  repeated  up  to  a  total  of  2  units. 

PHIL  453  Advanced  Logic  (1).  A  study  of  second  order  predicate  calculus,  mathematical  logic,  and 

on  occasion,  modal  logic  Prerequisite:  PHIL  104. 

PHIL  485  Independent  Study  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

PHIL  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Departmental  approval  required 
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PHYSICS 

G.  Glander  (Chair);  T.  Lick;  D.  Morel;  K.  Riggs 

Physics  is  the  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the  natural  world.  It  is  used  to 
explain  phenomena  that  range  from  the  tiny,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  electrons  within  an 
atom,  to  the  huge,  such  as  the  collection  of  galaxies  into  clusters  and  super-clusters;  from  the 
gentle,  such  as  the  radiation  pressure  exerted  by  sunlight  striking  a  satellite's  solar  panels,  to  the 
fierce,  such  as  the  crushing  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  a  neutron  star.  Those  laws  form  a 
framework  upon  which  all  the  other  natural  sciences  are  built.  The  need  to  express  those  natural 
laws  in  mathematical  language  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  many  advances  in 
mathematics,  and  physics  lies  at  the  core  of  applied  science  and  engineering. 

The  Physics  Department  offers  a  traditional  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physics  as  well  as 
several  pre-engineering  options  (see  the  pre-engineering  options  later  in  this  section).  While  the 
department  tailors  the  course  of  study  to  students'  individual  needs  and  goals,  all  of  its  majors 
obtain  a  strong  foundation  focusing  on  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  research.  Faculty 
maintain  open  office  hours,  and  facilities  are  open  extended  hours  for  majors.  Research  is 
actively  encouraged,  and  many  opportunities  exist:  students  can  work  with  a  faculty  mentor  on 
campus  during  the  summer  or  participate  in  one  of  many  off-campus  opportunities  in  both 
academia  and  industry.  Students  regularly  present  their  work  at  professional  meetings  and 
publish  papers  in  national  journals. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physics  can  lead  to  exciting  opportunities,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  graduate  school  in  physics,  engineering,  and  closely  related  scientific  fields, 
medical  school,  and  employment  in  industrial  research  and  development,  or  teaching.  Graduates 
are  employed  as  faculty  in  universities,  medical  schools,  and  high  schools;  by  companies  such  as 
IBM,  Honeywell,  and  Martin  Marietta;  and  by  government  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  general  education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 11  units 

PHYS141P/141Q 1 

PHYS142P/142Q 1 

PHYS243  1 

PHYS304  1 

PHYS312  1 

PHYS  322  1 

PHYS332  1 

PHYS  343  1 

PHYS  380  0 


PHYS  497  0 

PHYS  498  1 

PHYS  499  1 

One  lab  course  (numbered  250  or  higher): 
PHYS  252,  256,  or  412    1 

III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  -3  units 

MATH  141Q   1 

MATH  142Q   1 

MATH243Q   1 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  32. 


Minor  in  Physics — 5  units 

I.  DEPARTMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

PHYS  141P/141Q 1 

PHYS  142P/142Q 1 

PHYS243  1 

PHYS  380  0 

2  PHYS  course  units  numbered  250  or  higher  .  .  .2 

II.  COLLATERAL  RKQL'IREMENTS 

MATH  141Q    1 

MATH  142Q   1 
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Pre-Engineering  and  the  Dual  Degree  Program 

Kevin  Riggs,  Adviser 

All  accredited  engineering  schools  require  their  first  and  second-year  students  to  take  a 
relatively  standardized  set  of  mathematics  and  physics  courses  that  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
pre-engineering  courses.  Students  who  perform  well  in  these  courses  are  accepted  into  the 
engineering  program  of  their  choice,  and  complete  the  specialized  courses  associated  with  that 
program  during  their  third  and  fourth  years.  Stetson  does  not  offer  an  engineering  degree,  but  it 
does  offer  the  standard  pre-engineering  courses,  and  students  interested  in  engineering  have  the 
three  options  listed  below  available  to  them.  Students  who  choose  to  attend  Stetson  while 
preparing  for  a  career  in  engineering  benefit  from  the  fostering  atmosphere  of  small  class  sizes 
and  close  interaction  with  faculty,  in  addition  to  developing  the  communications  and  critical 
thinking  skills  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION  ONE:  Students  choosing  this  option  complete  their  first  two 
years  at  Stetson  and  then  transfer  to  an  engineering  school,  where  they  complete  their 
undergraduate  work  and  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  engineering.  While  at  Stetson,  the 
students  take  essentially  the  same  pre-engineering  courses  that  their  counterparts  at  the 
engineering  school  take,  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  and  physics,  plus  the  general 
education  courses  that  are  required  by  the  engineering  school. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION  TWO  (The  Dual  Degree  Program):  Students  choosing  this 
option  earn  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  from  both  Stetson  and  an  engineering  school.  Students 
spend  three  years  at  Stetson  completing  the  requirements  for  a  physics  major,  and  then  transfer 
to  an  accredited  engineering  school  where  they  are  usually  able  to  complete  the  engineering 
degree  in  two  years.  Upon  receiving  the  engineering  degree,  they  are  awarded  the  B.S.  degree 
from  Stetson.  Students  are  free  to  complete  the  dual  degree  program  at  any  accredited 
engineering  school. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION  THREE:  Many  of  our  pre-engineering  students  like  what 
they  find  at  Stetson  so  much  that  they  choose  to  complete  their  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
physics  at  Stetson,  and  then  they  pursue  specialized  training  in  engineering  at  the  graduate  level. 
Students  choosing  this  option  are  able  to  take  many  more  electives  in  physics  and  develop  a 
much  deeper  understanding  of  the  science  that  underlies  the  field  of  engineering  they  are 
interested  in.  They  also  benefit  from  having  their  written  and  oral  communications  skills  more 
finely  honed.  This  proves  to  be  an  excellent  foundation  for  graduate  studies  in  engineering,  and 
students  are  able  to  make  the  transition  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 

Course  Offerings 

PHYS  1 12P/1 12Q       General  Astronomy  (1).  An  introduction  to  astronomy  that  emphasizes  the  observational 
foundations  for  modern  theories.  Topics  include  the  life  cycles  of  stars  and  galaxies  and 
their  classification,  and  the  structure,  history  and  future  of  the  universe.  Mathematics 
(computations  and  very  basic  algebra)  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  course  in 
problem  sets,  laboratories  and  exams;  the  relevant  mathematical  techniques  are  carefully 
reviewed  and  practiced  to  aid  students  who  lack  confidence  in  their  mathematical  skills. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  No  prerequisites. 

PHYS  1 14P/1 14Q       The  Science  of  Music  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  physics  of  sound  and  music.  Topics 

covered  include  the  production,  propagation,  and  reception  of  sound  (physical  acoustics), 
and  the  physics  of  musical  instruments  (musical  acoustics).  Mathematics  (computations 
and  very  basic  algebra)  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  course  in  problem  sets, 
laboratories  and  exams;  the  relevant  mathematical  techniques  are  carefully  reviewed  and 
practiced  to  aid  students  who  lack  confidence  in  their  mathematical  skills.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week.  No  prerequisites. 
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PHYS  121P/121Q,  122P/122Q 

College  Physics  (1,1).  An  introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  physics:  mechanics,  heat, 
wave  motion,  optics,  electromagnetism  and  modern  physics.  Three  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  High  school  algebra  is  used  extensively.  Prerequisite  for  PHYS  122: 
PHYS  121. 

PHYS  141P/141Q       University  Physics  I  (1).  Calculus-based  introductory  physics  for  physics, 

pre-engineering,  mathematics  and  other  science  majors.  Topics  include  mechanics,  waves, 
sound  and  heat.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Corequisite:  MATH  14 1 ,  or 
MATH  131  with  permission  of  instructor. 

PHYS  142P/142Q       University  Physics  II  (1).  This  is  the  second  course  in  the  calculus-based  introductory 
sequence  for  physics.  Topics  include  electrostatic  and  magnetostatic  fields,  dc  and  ac 
circuits,  electromagnetic  radiation,  and  optics.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  141;  Corequisite:  MATH  142  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHYS  243  Modern  Physics  (1).  This  course  is  the  third  and  final  course  in  the  introductory  sequence 

of  courses.  It  introduces  the  fields  of  physics  that  were  first  developed  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  that  continue  to  evolve  today.  Topics  include  special  relativity,  the  quantum 
theory  of  light,  the  structure  of  the  atom,  elementary  wave  mechanics,  the  properties  of 
nuclei,  and  the  properties  of  elementary'  particles.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab  per  week 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  142.  Corequisites:  MATH  243  or  permission  of  instructor,  and  PHYS 
380. 


PHYS  252 


PHYS  256 


PHYS  304 


Optics  (1).  This  course  covers  basic  optical  theory,  examining  both  geometric  optics  (the 
ray  model)  and  physical  optics  (wave  theory).  Many  of  the  optical  phenomena  and 
instruments  discussed  in  the  lectures  are  examined  in  the  laboratory.  Topics  include  thin 
lenses,  thick  lenses  via  matrix  methods,  optical  instruments,  interference  and 
interferometers,  polarization,  diffraction,  lasers,  holography,  Fourier  optics,  and  non-linear 
optics.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  142. 

Electronics  (1).  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  laboratory  electronics  covering  both 
analog  and  digital  circuits.  Many  of  the  circuits  discussed  in  the  lectures  are  built  and 
tested  in  the  laboratory.  Topics  include  ac  circuits,  transistor  circuits,  amplifiers,  and  linear 
and  digital  integrated  circuits.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  142. 

Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (1).  This  course  introduces  the  mathematical  tools 
that  are  required  for  many  of  the  upper-level  physics  courses.  The  course  emphasizes 
recognizing  the  equations  that  appear  repeatedly  in  many  different  areas  of  physics  and 
understanding  their  solutions.  Topics  include  ordinary  differential  equations  of  first  and 
second  order,  series  solution  of  differential  equations,  vector  analysis,  Fourier  series,  partial 
differential  equations,  boundary  value  problems,  Laplace  and  Fourier  transforms,  calculus 
of  variations,  and  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Five  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  243. 


PHYS  312  Laboratory  Techniques  (1).  A  study  of  experimental  techniques  and  apparatus.  Topics 

include  an  introduction  to  laboratory  software,  statistical  analysis  of  data,  error  analysis, 
cryogenics,  vacuum  techniques,  radiation  safety  and  detection,  and  signal  processing.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  243.  Corequisite:  PHYS 
380. 

PHYS  322  Mechanics  1(1).  This  course  revisits  the  Newtonian  mechanics  learned  in  L'niversity 

Physics,  but  it  harnesses  more  sophisticated  mathcm.uic.il  tools  that  allow  a  much  richer 
set  ol  physical  problems  and  phenomena  to  be  studied.  Topics  include  Newton's  laws, 
dynamics  of  panicles,  statics  of  rigid  bodies,  noninertial  reference  frames,  and  gravitation 
and  central  forces.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  141.  Corequisites:  PHYS  304  or  permission  of  the 
instructor,  and  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  332  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (1).  This  course  further  develops  the  basic  principles  of 

electricity  and  magnetism  introduced  in  University  Physics  bv  harnessing  symmetry 
arguments  and  vector  calculus  lor  derivations  and  problem  solving.  Topics  include  electric 
fields  and  potentials,  capacitance  and  dielectrics,  magnetic  tlux  and  magnetic  materials, 
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and  electromagnetic  induction.  Prerequisites:  PHYS  142  and  PHYS  304  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  343  Quantum  Mechanics  I  (1).  This  course  revisits  the  wave  mechanics  that  was  introduced 

in  Modern  Physics,  but  it  examines  the  theory  more  thoroughly  and  applies  it  to  much 
more  sophisticated  problems.  Topics  include  the  Schrodinger  equation,  infinite  and  finite 
steps,  barriers  and  wells,  harmonic  oscillators,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Prerequisites:  PHYS 
243  and  PHYS  304.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  362  Thermophysics  (1).  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  thermodynamics  and  statistical 

mechanics.  The  topics  that  are  studied  include:  heat  transfer,  general  gas  laws,  equations  of 
state,  phase  diagrams,  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  engines,  refrigerators,  entropy, 
Maxwell's  thermodynamic  relations,  microcanonical,  canonical  and  grand  canonical 
ensembles,  and  statistical  distribution  laws.  Prerequisites:  PHYS  243  and  PHYS  304  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  380  Physics  Colloquium  (0)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Physics  Colloquium  is  a  corequisite  for  many 

physics  courses  numbered  200  or  higher.  Physics  majors  should  register  for  it  every 
semester  even  if  they  happen  to  not  be  in  one  of  the  courses  explicitly  requiring  it  as  a 
corequisite.  The  class  will  meet  once  a  week  and  will  be  the  venue  for  most  student 
presentations  assigned  as  a  part  of  other  physics  courses.  Other  activities  may  include 
presentations  given  by  faculty  or  visiting  speakers,  or  discussions  of  current  events  that  are 
of  interest  to  the  physics  community. 

PHYS  385,  485  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1).  Study  of  selected  topics  or  laboratory  research  under  the 

guidance  of  a  professor. 

PHYS  390  Special  Topics  in  Physics  (1).  Topics  determined  by  student  interest  and  the  availability 

of  staff.  Examples  include:  computational  physics,  digital  electronics,  and  physical 
acoustics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

PHYS  412  Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques  (1).  This  is  a  continuation  of  PHYS  312  intended  for 

students  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  graduate  study  in  physics  or  a  career  working  in 
the  laboratory.  One  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  312  or  permission  of  instructor.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  422  Mechanics  II  (1).  This  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanics  I.  Topics  include  the  mechanics  of 

continuous  media,  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  and  an  introduction  to  the  Lagrangian  and 
Hamiltonian  formulations  of  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  322.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  432  Electromagnetic  Theory  (1).  This  is  a  continuation  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  which 

includes  a  more  sophisticated  look  at  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics  using  more 
advanced  problem  solving  techniques.  It  then  examines  the  behavior  of  electromagnetic 
waves  arising  from  Maxwell's  equations.  The  course  concludes  with  a  brief  introduction  to 
relativistic  electromagnetism.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  332.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  443  Quantum  Mechanics  II  (1).  The  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics  are  reexamined  using 

the  Dirac  formalism,  which  is  used  for  essentially  all  advanced  work  in  quantum 
mechanics.  The  Dirac  formalism  is  introduced  and  applied  to  simple  systems. 
Approximation  techniques  (time  independent  and  time  dependent  perturbation  theory, 
the  variational  principle,  and  WKB  approximation)  are  applied  to  more  complex  systems. 
Nuclear  scattering  theory  via  the  Born  approximation  is  also  discussed.  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
343.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

PHYS  490  Special  Topics  in  Physics  (1).  Topics  determined  by  student  interest  and  the  availability 

of  staff.  Examples  include:  atomic,  nuclear  and  particle  physics,  solid  state  physics, 
astrophysics,  and  general  relativity.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

PHYS  497  Senior  Project  Proposal  (0)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Students  are  matched  with  a  faculty 

mentor,  and  then  guided  through  the  process  of  developing,  writing,  and  orally  presenting 
a  proposal  for  their  senior  project.  The  work  done  in  this  class  will  be  part  of  the  portfolio 
that  is  assigned  a  letter  grade  at  the  end  of  Senior  Seminar  (PHYS  499).  Corequisite: 
PHYS  380. 
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PHYS  498 


PHYS  499 


Senior  Project  Research  (1).  Students  perform  the  laboratory  work  for  their  senior 
project.  The  class  will  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  progress,  plans,  and  any  difficulties  that 
have  arisen.  Prerequisite:  PHYS497.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 

Senior  Project  (1).  Students  report  the  results  of  their  senior  project  in  a  number  of 
formats  including  a  poster,  a  short  conference  talk,  and  a  40-minute  oral  presentation  and 
defense.  The  grade  received  at  the  end  of  this  class  will  evaluate  the  portfolio  of  work 
accumulated  in  both  this  course  and  Senior  Project  Proposal  (PHYS  497).  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  498.  Corequisite:  PHYS  380. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

T.  Wayne  Bailey;  W.  Ball  (Visiting);  S.  Day;  A.  Hallum;  D.  Hill;  E.  Huskey;  W.  Nylen  (Chair) 

For  generations,  an  education  in  political  science  at  Stetson  has  prepared  graduates  for 
distinguished  careers  in  law  and  public  service  and  in  fields  as  diverse  as  journalism  and  business. 
A  distinctive  feature  of  Stetson's  program  is  its  emphasis  on  opportunities  for  learning  beyond 
the  classroom — through  study  abroad,  internships,  participation  in  the  Washington  Semester 
and  the  Model  Senate,  and  in  small-group  conversations  with  visiting  lecturers.  Divided  into 
four  subdisciplines — American  government,  comparative  politics,  international  relations,  and 
political  theory  and  methodology — political  science  examines  the  institutions,  social  structure, 
and  ideas  that  shape  local  communities,  state  and  national  governments,  and  the  international 
order.  A  major  or  minor  in  political  science  gives  students  a  broad  education  in  public  affairs  and 
social  science  methodology  while  encouraging  critical  thinking  and  a  mastery  of  oral  and  written 
expression. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Political  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

POLI  101S    1 

POLI  201S  or  POLI  202S 1 

POLI  301    1 

Minor  in  Political  Science — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

POLI  iois   1 

POLI  201S  or  POLI  202S 1 

POLI  301    1 

Two  additional  POLI  courses    2 


POLI  325    1 

POLI  499    1 

Five  additional  POLI  courses     5 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

POLI  101S  American  National  Government  (1).  Focuses  on  tools  for  understanding  and  evaluating 

the  major  policy  choices  m  the  American  political  system.  Specific  topics  treated  include 
principles  ol  \merican  democracy  and  the  United  States  Constitution,  political  culture, 

interest  groups,  political  parties,  elections,  and  the  major  policy-making  institutions 
(Congress,  the  President,  the  Bureaucracy,  and  the  Courts). 

POLI  102S  Florida  Politics  (1).  Studies  the  federal  system  .uu\  the  role  of  the  states  and  communities 

in  the  American  political  system.  Contemporary  politics  and  public  policies  in  the  state  of 
Florida  arc  examined  and  discussed. 
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POLI  105B  Political  Ideologies  (1).  Explores  the  differing  value  bases  for  major  ideological/ 

philosophical  streams  of  political  thought  and  orientations  such  as  classical  liberalism  and 
socialism,  modern  neoliberalism,  social  democracy  and  the  'third  way;'  additional  options 
could  include  'greenism,'  multiculturalism  and/or  Islamicism.  The  concepts  of  "human 
nature"  and  "natural  rights"  are  stressed,  including  the  debate  over  "human  rights"  as 
exclusively  inhering  to  the  individual,  or  including  group/community  rights  as  well. 

POLI  145S  Politics  of  the  Developing  World  (1).  looks  at  the  interactions  between  the  pursuit  of 

economic  development  and  the  social  and  political  systems  of  Third  World  nations  since 
1945.  After  reviewing  basic  notions  and  theories  of  development,  the  course  deals  with 
central  development  issues  and  broader  development-related  problems  associated  with 
social  disorder,  corruption,  poverty,  and  violence.  Issues  of  democratization  and 
institutional  change  are  also  prominently  featured. 


POLI  190,  390 
POLI  20 IS 


POLI  202S 


POLI  301 


POLI  304 


POLI  306J 


POLI  312 


POLI  314 


POLI  315 


POLI  316R-JS 


Special  Topics  (1). 

Comparative  Politics  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  politics.  Political 
institutions  and  behavior  in  selected  European,  Communist,  and  developing  countries  are 
examined  in  their  cultural  contexts  and  in  relation  to  the  general  theories  of  comparative 
politics.  The  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  the  tools  of  comparative  political 
analysis  as  well  as  to  the  varied  structures  and  functions  of  modern  political  systems. 

European  Politics  (1).  Provides  comparative  analysis  of  countries  with  similarities  in 
political  cultures,  institutions  and  processes,  but  with  significant  differences  also.  Students 
will  examine  which  political  behavior  traits  are  unique  and  which  are  similar  among 
industrialized,  democratic  nations.  Students  will  also  study  the  European  Union. 

International  Relations  (1).  A  survey  of  the  diplomatic,  legal,  economic,  military,  and 
organizational  relations  of  nations  and  the  major  contemporary  problems  of  world  politics. 
The  forces  of  change  in  the  international  system  and  the  impact  of  sovereignty, 
nationalism,  and  power  politics  are  given  special  attention. 

Russian  Foreign  Policy  (1).  An  examination  of  Russia's  role  in  world  affairs.  After  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  history  or  Russian  foreign  policy,  the  course  addresses  three  major 
topics:  the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  the  Communist  movement; 
the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower;  and  Russia's  descent  from  power  in  the 
Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  eras  and  beyond.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Russia's  current 
attempt  to  define  for  itself  a  new  world  role. 

Law  and  Society  (1).  The  issues  of  American  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  are  viewed 
within  the  framework  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Practical  Politics  (1).  An  analysis  of  American  electoral  politics,  with  an  emphasis  on 
presidential  campaigns  and  elections  and  the  factors  that  affect  their  outcome.  The  goal  of 
the  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  political  process  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  effective  citizen  participation. 

Public  Administration  (1).  Introduces  the  student  to  the  world  of  the  public  bureaucracy 
and  the  ways  in  which  public  policies  are  shaped  through  administrative  processes. 
Administrative  organization  and  decision  making  and  problems  of  management,  personnel 
administration,  and  budgeting  are  covered. 

American  Health  Care  Policy  (1).  Reviews  the  history  of  health  care  in  America, 
concentrating  on  the  history  of  health  care  public  policies  (Medicaid,  Medicare)  and 
studies.  We  will  study  the  parties  involved  in  shaping  Health  Care  policies.  Course  reading 
will  be  supplemented  by  speakers  representing  the  Health  Care  industry,  Health  Care 
Consumers  and  the  government.  We  will  also  look  at  the  ethical  and  political  problems 
posed  by  health  care  issues  such  as  AIDS  and  genetic  testing. 

Environmental  Politics  (1).  Applies  public  policy  analytic  models  to  help  explain  why 
governments  pursue  the  policies  they  do,  and  what  the  consequences  of  these  policies  are. 
Students  will  examine  hopeful  responses  to  dilemmas  of  climate  change,  deforestation, 
ozone  depletion,  over-fishing,  and  other  global  phenomena. 
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POLI  318  The  American  Presidency  (1).  Examines  individual  presidencies,  as  well  as  the 

presidential  election  process,  and  political  science  theories  of  the  presidency.  In  a 
discussion  format,  students  will  examine  changing  criteria  for  a  "successful''  presidency  and 
dilemmas  of  leadership  for  American  presidents  in  the  media  age. 

POLI  320  Congress  (1).  Examines  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  process  of  making  and  overseeing 

public  policy.  The  course  will  also  focus  on  the  politics  of  legislation  and  the  dilemma  of 
the  "constant  campaign."  The  course  provides  preparation  for  the  Model  Senate  program 
held  in  spring. 

POLI  322  The  American  Judicial  Process  ( 1 ).  Examines  the  roles  of  American  courts  and  judges  in 

the  processes  of  formulating  public  policy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interplay  of  politics 
and  jurisprudence  in  the  operation  ot  the  courts. 

POLI  323E  Western  Political  Thought:  Classical  to  Modern  (1).  Through  an  analysis  of  such 

primary  texts  as  Plato's  The  Republic,  Augustine's  City  ot  God,  and  Machiavelli's  The 
Prince,  this  course  traces  the  development  of  political  thought  from  its  ancient  concerns 
with  virtue  and  political  community  to  the  modern  emphasis  on  freedom  and  statecraft.  In 
learning  how  others  thought  about  the  role  of  politics  in  human  society,  students  will 
better  understand  their  own  value  preferences  and  philosophical  orientations  in  politics. 

POLI  324E  Western  Political  Thought:  Modern  to  Contemporary  (1).  Begins  with  texts  that  reveal 

the  origins  ot  modern  American  and  European  democratic  theories.  After  an  assessment  of 
the  conservative  arguments  against  these  theories,  the  course  tackles  the  development  of 
the  two  dominant  political  ideologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  liberalism  and 
Marxism.  Texts  to  be  studied  include  Leviathan  by  Hobbes,  On  Liberty  by  Mill,  and  The 
Communist  Manifesto  by  Marx. 

POLI  325  Political  Analysis  (1).  An  introduction  to  key  concepts  in  hypothesis  formulation  and  the 

application  of  basic  statistical  techniques.  The  course  covers  descriptive  statistics, 
hypothesis  testing,  correlation  and  regression  analysis,  and  their  application  in  political 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  (or  permission  of  the  Department). 

POLI  328J-JS  Civic  Engagement  (1).  Begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 

contemporary  civic  disengagement  and  widespread  cynicism  about  all  things  political.  We 
then  ask,  'what  can  students  do  about  it?'  Students  design  and  implement  their  own  service 
learning  or  community-based  research  project  and  commit  themselves  to  creating  and/or 
significantly  participating  in  a  local  action-oriented  social  and/or  political  organization. 

POLI  330D  Ethnicity  and  Politics  (1).  Examines  the  full  range  of  issues  in  the  politics  of  ethnicity, 

from  the  origins  ot  ethnic  consciousness  to  the  varieties  ot  ethnic  conflict  and  the  means 
that  states  and  non-governmental  organizations  have  used  to  manage  this  conflict.  Case 
studies  will  focus  on  Central  Asia,  India,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  although 
frequent  reference  will  also  be  made  to  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa. 

POLI  338  Central  Asia:  Politics  and  Society  in  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Middle  Eastern 

Borderlands  (1).  Long  a  peripheral  region  ot  European  and  Asian  empires.  Central  Asia  is 
now  reclaiming  its  own  identitv  m  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  USSR.  The  primary 
focus  ot  the  course  is  on  politics,  society,  and  foreign  policies  in  the  new  Central  Asian 
states  of  Kazakstan.  Kyrgyzstan,  [ajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Uzbekistan,  though  some 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  Turkic  regions  of  western  China  .ls  well  as  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  Among  the  topics  to  be  examined  are  Islamic  revivalism,  ethnic  conflict, 
national  security,  the  attempts  to  construct  modern  national  identities  as  well  as  modern 
political  and  economic  systems. 

POLI  340  Russian  Politics  (1).  An  examination  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  USSR  and  its 

Successor  states.  I  he  central  concern  ot  the  course  is  the  perennial  dominance  of 
authoritarianism  over  democracy  in  Russian  political  culture  and  behavior.  Through  a 
study  ot  relations  between  ethnic  groups,  political  institutions,  citizen  and  the  state,  and 
the  center  and  provinces,  the  course  illustrates  the  tortuous  path  toward  political  change  in 
Russia  and  the  neighboring  lands  ol  lurasia. 
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POLI  346  Latin  American  Politics  (1).  Introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  the  political  systems  of 

Latin  America.  Presents  some  elements  and  characteristics  common  to  most  states  of  the 
region,  examining  subsequently  the  great  political  revolutions  that  Latin  America  has 
experienced  in  the  20th  century,  including  the  ongoing  'democratic  revolution.' 

POLI  353J  International  Law  (1).  Focuses  on  the  relationship  between  international  law  and 

international  politics.  It  provides  the  students  with  insight  into  historical,  cultural  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  law  as  well  as  basic  information  on  traditional  international  law 
topics  such  as  the  law  of  the  sea,  laws  on  the  use  of  force,  and  international  human  rights. 

POLI  355R-JS  International  Environmental  Activism  (1).  Reviews  the  development  of 

environmentalism  as  a  social  movement,  both  national  and  transnational,  and  as  a 
pragmatic  endeavor  involving  thousands  of  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs). 
Students  delve  into  the  theoretical  literature  on  the  subject,  and  examine  a  variety  of  small 
and  large  environmental  NGOs.  They  also  learn  about  the  difficult  and  rewarding  task  of 
creating  an  environmental  NGO  and  sustaining  it  over  time. 

POLI  397  Political  Internship  (1).  The  student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  out  an 

intern  experience  in  some  aspect  of  the  political  process.  A  student  will  be  accepted  into 
the  course  by  permission  only,  and  must  be  a  junior  or  senior,  have  had  at  least  2  courses  in 
political  science,  and  have  an  overall  2.5  GPA.  Students  will  be  required  to  present  a 
journal  that  not  only  describes  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  experience,  but  also  attempts 
some  analysis  of  politics  pertaining  to  this  area,  and  to  obtain  a  letter  of  evaluation  from 
the  supervisor  of  the  project. 

POLI  415  American  Constitutional  Law  (1).  An  analysis  of  cases  and  controversies  arising  from  the 

constitutional  principles  of  separation  of  powers  and  federalism.  The  case  method  will  be 
used  in  studying  issues  such  as  federal-state  and  congressional-presidential  conflict. 

POLI  425E  Contemporary  Political  Thought  (1).  Directed  at  current  major  theoretical  statements 

concerning  some  or  the  most  important  ideas  in  political  philosophy:  justice,  freedom, 
liberty,  equality,  self  community,  individual  rights,  pluralism,  and  democracy.  Current 
philosophers  such  as  John  Rawls,  Robert  Nozick,  Michael  Sandel,  Seyla  Benhabib,  and 
Juergen  Habermas  will  be  studied.  The  goal  is  not  to  come  up  with  the  "correct 
interpretation,"  given  the  controversy  surrounding  each  philosopher,  but  to  come  to  the 
best  understanding  we  can  of  the  ideas  presented  and,  most  importantly,  how  they  fit  with, 
and  perhaps  change,  our  ideas. 

POLI  426  American  Political  Thought  (1).  The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  an  inquiry  into  the 

politics  of  ideas  in  America  and  (2)  an  attempt  to  draw  the  connection  between  theories, 
religious  values,  and  American  institutions.  Students  will  read  selections  by  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Lincoln's  speeches,  an 
intellectual  biography  of  Jane  Addams,  among  many  other  works. 

POLI  427J  Democracy  and  Political  Participation  (1).  Examines  theoretical  and  practical 

relationships  between  democracy  and  the  political  participation  of  groups  and  individual 
citizens.  Contemporary  issues  of  declining  participation  and  interest  in  democratic  politics 
("civic  disengagement ')  throughout  the  world  are  discussed  alongside  efforts  to  address 
these  problems  through  participatory  and  elite-restraining  institutional  reforms. 

POLI  451  Politics  of  International  Trade  and  Finance  (1).  Presents  the  theoretical  framework  for 

the  study  of  the  political  aspects  of  international  economic  relations.  The  course 
concentrates  on  the  evolution  and  deterioration  of  the  post  WW  II  Bretton  Woods  system, 
looking  in  particular  at  globalization,  interdependence,  North-South  cooperation,  and 
emerging  patterns  of  conflict  as  well  as  emerging  regimes  of  global  and  regional 
coordination  and  cooperation. 

POLI  485  Independent  Study  (1). 

POLI  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Senior  standing  (or  permission  of  the  Department).  Provides  students 

with  an  opportunity  to  do  advanced  research  in  a  political  science  area  of  particular  interest 
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to  them.  Students  write  a  senior  thesis  after  a  directed  study  of  the  research  literature  and 
the  problems  associated  with  it.  The  course  is  a  "capstone"  experience  in  research,  writing, 
argumentation,  and  exploration  of  the  field  of  Political  Science. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

T.  Blum;  D.  Cochran;  D.  Hale;  R  Kindred  (Chair);  C  King;  R.  Medlin;  C  Nance 

Psychology  is  the  scientific  study  of  behavior  and  mental  processes.  Because  psychology  is  a 
very  broad  discipline,  it  includes  many  different  specialty  areas.  Most  psychologists  are  clinical 
and  counseling  psychologists,  who  diagnose  and  treat  emotional  and  behavioral  disorders.  Other 
psychologists  apply  the  principles  of  psychology  to  solve  practical  problems  in  education,  law, 
medicine,  business,  and  government.  Research  psychologists  teach  and  carry  out  scientific 
studies  on  a  remarkably  diverse  array  of  topics. 

Many  careers  in  psychology  today  require  a  masters  or  doctoral  degree,  so  we  have  designed 
our  program  to  provide  students  with  a  strong  foundation  for  graduate  school.  Psychology 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  that  expose  them  to  core  areas  within  psychology  and 
prepare  them  for  the  scientific  perspective  graduate  programs  emphasize.  Our  majors  learn 
research  techniques-how  to  clarify  concepts,  locate  and  evaluate  information,  design 
experiments,  do  statistical  analyses  of  data,  and  prepare  written  reports.  In  addition,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in  communication  and  interpersonal  relations  and  to  complete 
a  supervised  internship,  gaining  hands-on  experience  in  the  practice  of  psychology.  The 
department  also  houses  the  Community  Health  Initiative,  which  partners  with  medical 
professionals  and  religious  leaders  to  foster  health  education  initiatives  in  many  communities. 
Stetson's  Psychology  Department  has  an  excellent  record  of  placing  students  in  graduate 
programs  in  psychology  and  has  also  prepared  graduates  to  pursue  fulfilling  careers  in  many 
other  professions. 

Stetson's  Counselor  Education  Department  offers  three  masters  programs  in  counseling.  An 
articulation  agreement  allows  graduates  of  the  Psychology  Department  to  be  accepted  into  any 
one  of  those  programs  without  taking  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE),  provided  that 
certain  requirements  are  met.  To  qualify,  a  student  must  major  in  Psychology  at  Stetson,  have  at 
least  a  2.8  GPA  for  all  work  at  Stetson,  and  successfully  complete  a  group  interview  (which 
includes  consideration  of  letters  of  recommendation).  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  criteria 
may  apply  for  admission  in  the  normal  fashion. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Psychology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  general  education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

PSYC  101S 

PSYC201  

PSYC  203   

PSYC321Q 

PSYC  498   

PSYC  499   

Four  additional  PSYC  units 4 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  -1  unit 

BIOL121P-    1 

'Students  mav  substitute  the  sequence  BIOL  14 IP 
and  BIOL  142P  for  BIOL  121  P. 

IV.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ol  VI 
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Minor  in  Psychology — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

PSYC101S   1 

PSYC321Q"  1 

Three  additional  PSYC  course  units 3 

"Minors  who  have  completed  any  of  the 
following  may  waive  PSYC  32 1Q:  DS  280, 
BIOL  243Q,  MATH  372,  POLI  325, 
IHSC  409,  SOCI  498.  However,  those  who 
waive  PSYC  32 1Q  must  substitute  another 
PSYC  course  to  meet  the  total  of  five  PSYC 
courses  required  for  the  minor. 


Course  Offerings 

PSYC  101S  Introduction  to  Psychology  (1).  This  course  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  questions  about 

human  behavior  and  mental  life  are  explored  by  psychologists,  what  they  are  discovering, 
and  how  they  have  put  some  of  their  answers  into  action.  Using  several  perspectives 
prominent  in  the  field  of  psychology,  the  course  examines  representative  areas  such  as 
perception,  biopsychology,  states  of  consciousness,  emotion,  stress  and  coping,  learning, 
memory,  personality,  abnormal  psychology,  psychotherapy,  social  processes,  and 
development. 

PSYC  175,  275,  375, 475 

Seminar  (1).  Like  special  topics  courses,  seminars  are  designed  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
curriculum  and  give  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  special  topics.  The  principal 
difference  is  in  the  format.  Seminars  are  necessarily  limited  to  a  small  size  because  they 
devote  class  time  almost  entirely  to  collaborative  interaction  among  the  faculty  member(s) 
and  students  involved  in  the  course.  Any  pre-requisites  will  be  indicated  in  the  course 
schedule. 

PSYC  185,  285, 385, 485 

Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1).  Independent  studies  are  intended  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students  with  strong  interest  and  initiative  to  pursue  the  study  of  topics 
that  are  not  part  of  the  regular  course  offerings.  They  are  arranged  by  mutual  agreement 
between  faculty  member  and  student.  Before  agreeing  to  supervise  an  independent  study, 
ordinarily  a  faculty  member  will  ask  the  student  to  present  a  clear,  written  proposal  for  the 
work  to  be  completed.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

PSYC  190,  290, 390, 490 

Special  Topics  in  Psychology  (1).  These  lecture/discussion  courses  are  designed  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  curriculum  and  give  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  special  topics. 
Such  topics,  which  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester,  might  include,  for  example, 
particular  theorists,  distinctive  theoretical  perspectives,  specific  problems,  or  particular 
areas  of  research.  Any  pre-requisites  will  be  indicated  in  the  course  schedule. 

PSYC  201  Theories  of  Personality  (1).  The  field  of  personality  focuses  primarily  on  explaining 

individual  differences  in  behavior.  Psychologists  disagree  over  the  definition  of  personality, 
its  theoretical  assumptions,  the  relative  importance  of  the  concept,  and  the  elements  that 
constitute  the  framework  for  the  personality  of  individuals.  The  course  focuses,  then,  on 
comparing  and  contrasting  a  number  of  theories  of  personality  that  have  emerged  in 
psychology  in  the  last  century.  The  course  is  intended  to  enhance  the  student's 
appreciation  of  the  multifaceted  nature  of  behavior  as  well  as  emphasizing  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  options  and  possibilities  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  individual  differences. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  101S. 

PSYC  202  Memory  in  Everyday  Life  (1).  This  course  will  explore  the  memory  issues  faced  by  people 

in  everyday  life,  including  reflecting  about  childhood  memories,  keeping  track  of  things, 
flashbulb  memories,  eyewitness  testimony,  trauma  and  repression,  and  maintaining  an 
identity.  Students  will  critically  analyze  popular  films,  anecdotal  stories,  and  their  own 
diary  entries,  to  uncover  new  understandings  of  memory.  The  research  they  explore  will  be 
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PSYC301 


PSYC  304 


from  studies  done  in  natural  contexts,  rather  than  in  laboratory  settings.  The  course  will  be 
discussion  based,  focusing  on  reactions  to  the  research,  presentations,  films,  and  stories 
presented  in  class. 

PSYC  203  Great  Experiments  in  Psychology  (1).  The  innovative  history  of  psychological  research  is 

explored  in  this  course  by  closely  examining  classic  studies  that  have  influenced  our 
concepts  of  mind  and  behavior.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  both  the  methodological 
approaches  used  in  these  studies  and  the  findings  stemming  from  them.  The  ongoing 
influence  of  these  classic  works  is  illuminated  by  discussion  of  more  recent  investigations 
that  have  their  roots  in  the  original  research.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  101 S. 

Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  (1).  Applications  of  psychological  principles 
to  people  at  work  are  presented  in  this  course.  Topics  such  as  personnel  selection, 
psychological  testing,  performance  appraisal,  employee  training  and  development, 
leadership,  motivation  and  job  satisfaction,  working  conditions,  safety  and  health  in  the 
workplace,  and  work-related  stress  are  included.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  101S. 

Psychological  Testing  (1).  Techniques  of  scaling  and  test  development  are  presented  in 
this  course.  Issues  related  to  item  analysis,  reliability,  validity,  standardization,  and  ethics 
are  included.  Students  learn  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  psychological  tests 
and  to  apply  this  understanding  to  a  test  that  they  develop.  The  psychometric 
characteristics  of  intelligence  and  aptitude,  interest,  creativity,  stress,  personnel  selection, 
personality,  and  achievement  tests  are  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  101 S. 

PSYC  305S  Cognitive  Psychology  (1).  This  course  explores  the  many  mental  skills  and  abilities 

involved  in  the  acquisition,  storage,  retrieval,  and  use  of  information.  These  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  visual  imagery,  language,  problem  solving,  and 
decision  making.  Students  will  also  explore  how  theory  and  research  in  cognitive 
psychology  relate  to  tasks  they  carry  out  in  their  daily  lives,  tasks  such  as  reading,  driving, 
studying,  judging  advertising  claims,  evaluating  legal  testimony,  solving  problems  in  the 
classroom,  and  making  medical  decisions.  The  course  includes  interactive  exercises  to 
illustrate  basic  processes.  Prerequisite:  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  standing 

PSYC  312D  Abnormal  Psychology  (1).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  field  of  abnormal 

psychology.  The  major  psychological  disorders,  including  schizophrenia,  mood  disorders, 
anxiety  disorders,  somatoform  and  dissociative  disorders,  personality  disorders,  eating 
disorders,  substance-related  disorders,  and  sexual  and  gender  identity  disorders,  are 
explored  from  biological,  psychodynamic,  behavioral,  cognitive,  humanistic,  and 
sociocultural  perspectives.  The  investigation  of  each  disorder  covers  symptoms, 
contributing  factors,  and  treatment  options.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  201. 

PSYC  313  Child  Psychology  (1).  This  course  explores  the  psychological  development  of  normal 

children,  organized  into  three  major  sections:  infancy,  cognitive  development,  and  social 
development.  Many  ot  the  following  topics  are  discussed:  theories  of  children's 
development,  genetic  and  prenatal  influences  on  children's  behavior,  childbirth  and  the 
newborn,  perceptual  and  motor  development,  intelligence,  cognitive  processes  and 
academic  skills,  theories  of  cognitive  development,  temperament,  the  attachment 
relationship  and  the  family,  television,  and  moral  development.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  10 IS. 

PSYC  31 8W  Human  Sexuality  (1).  The  course  examines  psychological  and  physiological  factors  related 

to  human  sexual  behavior  and  feelings.  The  student  will  become  acquainted  with 
contemporary  research  findings  and  theory  in  the  area  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
understand  better  the  dynamics  of  sexual  relationships  and  to  learn  to  communicate  more 
comfortably  and  constructively  with  others  regarding  sexual  beliefs,  behaviors,  and 
feelings.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing 

PSYC  321Q  Behavioral  Statistics  (1).  This  course  introduces  applications  of  statistics  in  psychology.  It 

introduces  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  as  well  as  techniques  used  for  reporting 
empirical  research  in  psychology.  Students  learn  to  analyze  univariate  and  multivariate  data 
using  /.,  t,  ANOVA,  MANOVA,  correlation  coefficients,  Chi  Square,  regression,  and 
multiple  regression.  The  course  includes  developing  hypotheses,  using  measurement  scales, 
collecting  and  analyzing  data,  testing  hypotheses,  and  writing  APA-style  reports  that 
explain  Statistical  results.  The  major  goal  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
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learn  how  psychologists  select,  apply,  and  interpret  statistics  in  their  studies.  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  10  IS. 

PSYC  333  Social  Psychology  (1).  Social  psychology  asks  how  the  presence  of  others,  real  or  implied, 

affects  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  The  course  considers  experimental  techniques  used 
for  social  psychological  data;  how  social  beliefs,  perceptions,  and  attitudes  affect  and  are 
affected  by  our  behavior;  cultural  influence,  conformity,  persuasion,  group  dynamics,  and 
the  application  of  social  psychology  to  legal  situations;  the  operation  and  consequences  of 
prejudice,  aggression,  attraction,  and  altruism  and  how  these  factors  may  play  a  role  in  the 
management  of  social  conflict.  The  primary  goal  is  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of 
the  power  of  social  forces  in  determining  behavior.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  101S. 

PSYC  335D-JS  Interpersonal  Dynamics  (1).  The  student  learns  more  about  personality  and 

interpersonal  behavior,  including  his  or  her  own,  through  firsthand  experience  in  a 
laboratory  setting.  The  course  is  unusual  in  its  format.  After  the  first  day,  we  meet  each 
time  as  a  sell-observational  group  in  which  each  member  of  the  group  assumes 
responsibility  for  observing  and  building  a  shared  understanding  of  the  processes  occurring 
within  the  group.  In  readings  and  papers,  students  become  familiar  with  a  variety  of 
theoretical  perspectives  and  observational  methods  useful  in  understanding  the  processes 
occurring  in  the  group.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSYC  345W  Health  Psychology  (1).  This  course  explores  the  contributions  of  psychology  to  the 

understanding,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  health  problems.  Students  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  various  health  care  providers  and  individuals  affected  by 
different  illnesses  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  challenges  they  face  and  the 
opportunities  these  challenges  present  for  psychologists.  Once  students  have  learned  about 
the  major  issues  and  methods  in  health  psychology/behavioral  medicine,  they  design 
health  promotion/illness  prevention  programs  appropriate  for  community  and  work 
settings. 

PSYC  348W  Drugs,  Mind,  and  Behavior  (1).  This  course  helps  students  understand  the  effects  of 

drug  use — legal  and  illegal- — on  the  individual.  It  explores  short-term  drugs  effects  on 
mind  and  behavior,  as  well  as  the  possible  long-term  consequences  of  drug  exposure, 
including  tolerance,  dependence,  and  drug  addiction.  The  course  also  examines  other  key 
factors  that  can  influence  drug  effects,  including  characteristics  of  the  user,  drug 
expectancies,  and  the  role  of  the  environment. 

PSYC  382  Biological  Psychology  (1).  This  course  approaches  the  study  of  mind  and  behavior  from  a 

biological  perspective,  with  special  attention  to  the  brain  processes  that  underlie  sensory, 
behavioral,  and  cognitive  functions.  The  course  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  nervous  system  and  then  explores  in  more  detail  the  role  of  the 
nervous  system  in  eating,  sleeping,  sex,  emotions,  stress,  language,  learning  and  memory, 
and  mental  disorders.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  121 P  (The  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior)  or 
BIOL  141P-142P  (Introductory  Biology  I  and  II) 

PSYC  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  A  teaching  apprenticeship  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 

student  with  especially  strong  intetest  and  ability  in  a  given  subject  area  to  achieve  an  even 
deeper  understanding  by  being  directly  involved  with  a  faculty  member  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  a  course.  The  apprenticeship  is  arranged  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  faculty  member  and  the  student.  Such  an  experience  is  especially  beneficial  for  students 
who  are  considering  university  teaching  as  a  profession.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  once. 

PSYC  413  Childhood  Behavior  Disorders  (1).  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  nature  of  normal 

and  abnormal  development,  models  of  developmental  psychopathology,  assessment 
techniques,  diagnostic  systems  used  for  children,  and  psychotherapy  with  children  are 
discussed.  In  the  second  part,  students  present  information  on  specific  childhood  behavior 
disorders  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Anxiety  disorders,  mood  disorders,  conduct  disorders, 
attention  deficit  disorders,  language  and  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  autism, 
childhood  schizophrenia,  and  other  disorders  are  included.  Prerequisites:  PSYC  313  and 
junior  or  senior  standing. 
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PSYC  416  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology  (1).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  clinical 

psychology  and  related  mental  health  disciplines.  Students  learn  about  the  historical  roots 
of  clinical  psychology-  and  explore  projective  and  objective  clinical  assessment  techniques, 
psychodynamic,  behavioral,  cognitive,  humanistic,  and  group  therapies,  ethical  and 
professional  issues,  and  some  of  the  emerging  specialty  areas  in  clinical  psychology. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  201. 

PSYC  470E  Internship  I:  Ethical  and  Professional  Issues  in  Psychology  (1).  Students  have  an 

opportunity  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  ethical  and  professional  issues  central  to 
the  field,  clarity  and  focus  their  professional  intentions,  and  obtain  experience  useful  in 
pursuing  further  vocational  and  educational  opportunities.  Students  complete  80-100 
hours  of  work  in  an  approved  internship  setting  and  meet  weekly  to  explore  ethical  and 
professional  issues  in  the  field  of  psychology,  including  those  they  can  expect  to  confront 
in  their  internship  settings.  Prerequisites:  (a)  junior  or  senior  standing  and  (b)  at  least  five 
PSYC  courses. 

Internship  II  (1).  (Pass/Fail  only).  This  course  gives  students  who  have  already  completed 
PSYC  470E  an  opportunity  to  do  a  second  internship  that  requires  somewhat  more  hours 
but  does  not  include  a  classroom  component.  Students  do  100-120  hours  of  work  in  an 
approved  internship  setting  and  complete  a  journal.  The  course  may  not  be  used  toward  the 
minimum  requirements  for  the  Psychology  major.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  470E. 

Research  Methods  (1).  This  course  is  designed  to  deepen  the  student's  understanding  of 
the  scientific  method  as  an  active  process.  Course  goals  include  learning  to  develop 
theories,  refine  hypotheses,  measure  and  control  variables,  analyze  and  interpret  results, 
and  report  them  in  APA  style.  In  addition  to  applying  these  techniques  in  course  projects, 
students  will  use  them  to  develop  their  senior  project  proposal  for  the  research  to  be 
carried  out  in  PSYC  499.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  32 1Q. 

PSYC  499  Senior  Project  (1).  In  this  course,  students  complete  a  research  project  of  their  own  design 

and  prepare  a  paper  and  oral  presentation  reporting  their  results.  Students  typically  begin 
by  refining  the  research  proposal  they  developed  in  PSYC  498.  After  finalizing  their 
method  and  materials,  they  collect  data  by  testing  participants.  Data  analysis  involves  the 
use  of  SPSS  software.  The  final  paper  is  written  in  APA  style.  Class  meetings  are 
supplemented  with  regular  individual  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  present  their  results  off-campus  at  professional  meetings.  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  498. 


PSYC  471 


PSYC  498 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

R  Lucas;  D.  Musser;  K.  Queen-Sutherland;  M.  Reddish  (Chair);  G.  Sapp;  D.  Sutherland; 
L.  Taneja 

The  study  of  religion  challenges  students  to  explore  their  own  values  and  understandings  of 
life,  exposes  them  to  the  various  ways  that  people  in  differing  cultures  and  time  periods  have 
expressed  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  and  helps  them  examine  the  importance  of  religion  in 
culture.  Because  ever}'  culture,  both  past  and  present,  is  strongly  shaped  by  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  an  appreciation  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human  existence  is  essential  for  a 
well-educated  individual.  Pursuing  a  major  or  minor  in  religious  studies  allows  students  to 
explore  the  most  important  questions  and  issues  lor  human  society,  while  simultaneously 
learning  the  critical  thinking  and  communication  skills  that  will  be  important  for  success  in 
whatever  vocation  they  choose. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Religious  Studies 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 

10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

RELS  100,  103,  107,  108,  or  109   1 

One  200-level  RELS  course     1 

RELS  370    1 

One  300-  or  400-level  biblical  studies  course 
from  the  following:  RELS  309,  311,313, 

317,318,412    1 

One  300-  or  400-level  course  in  a  non- Western 
religious  tradition  from  the  following: 
RELS  331,  334, 337,  435   1 

Minor  in  Religious  Studies — 4  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

RELS  100,  103,  107,  108,  or  109   1 

Three  RELS  electives,  of  which  at  least  one  must 

be  a  300-  or  400-level  course  3 

One  non-credit  course:  RELS  380  or  RELS  480 


One  300-  or  400-level  course  in  theology/ethics/ 

religious  history  from  the  following: 

RELS  302,  305,  307,  341,  352,  358, 459   1 

RELS 499   1 

3  RELS  electives,  of  which  at  least  one  must  be 

a  300-  or  400-level  course    3 

RELS  380    0 

RELS  480    0 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 

RELS  100B  Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature  (1).  A  study  of  the  contents  and  development  of  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament,  with  emphasis  on  critical 
methods  for  biblical  study,  the  influence  of  the  cultures  of  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  and 
Mediterranean  worlds  on  the  Bible,  the  formative  traditions  of  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  the  interpretation  of  biblical  texts. 

RELS  103B  Religions  of  the  East  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  religions  of 

the  East,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  and 
Shintoism.  By  tracing  the  historical  development  of  these  religious  traditions  and  studying 
the  scriptures,  doctrines,  rituals,  ethics,  and  social  institutions,  students  enter  into  the 
worldview  of  the  East. 

RELS  107B  Introduction  to  Judaism  (1).  Examines  the  development  of  Judaism  from  its  ancient 

biblical  beginnings  to  the  creation  of  the  modern  state  oflsrael.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  rituals,  practices,  and  literature  of  Judaism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  role  of 
the  Holocaust  and  Diaspora  in  Jewish  history. 

RELS  108B  Christian  Thought  and  Doctrine  (1).  A  study  of  the  development  of  Christian  theologies 

and  doctrines  from  their  roots  in  Judaism  and  Greco-Roman  philosophies  to 
contemporary  understandings.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  Christian 
beliefs  as  seen  in  Christian  scripture  and  later  writings. 

RELS  109B  Sacred  Traditions  of  the  World  (1).  An  introduction  to  prehistoric  religions,  new 

religions,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam,  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism,  with  attention  to 
alternative  conceptions  of  human  nature,  enlightenment,  community  life,  divinity,  gender 
roles,  and  life  after  death. 

RELS  110  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek  (1).  An  introductory  study  of  the  written  Greek 

language  of  the  New  Testament  period.  Emphasis  is  on  grammar  and  vocabulary,  leading 
to  translation  of  selected  texts  from  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

RELS  111  Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew  (1).  An  introductory  study  of  classical  biblical  Hebrew.  This 

course  concentrates  on  basic  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  grammar,  thus  preparing  the  student 
to  translate  various  readings  from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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RELS  168A  The  Bible  in  Art  and  Artifact  (1).  This  course,  which  is  a  travel  course,  has  two  primary 

aims:  ( 1 )  to  examine  artifacts  from  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  world  and  the  Mediterranean 
world  that  have  a  connection  to  biblical  studies,  and  (2)  to  study  an  works  in  major 
museums  that  portray  scenes  from  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  classroom  study  of  these 
objects,  the  course  includes  travel  during  spring  break  to  major  world  museums  (such  as 
the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  An  in  London,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Orsay)  to 
examine  these  objects  first-hand. 

RELS  221H  History  of  Early  Christianity  (1).  An  exploration  or  Christianity  in  terms  of  five  essential 

dimensions:  prophetic,  ethical,  revelatory,  monotheistic,  and  historical  dimensions.  Students 
learn  the  complexities  of  the  development  of  each  dimension  during  the  formative  centuries 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  alternative  understandings  that  competed  for  attention. 

RELS  222B/222H        Heretical  Christianities  of  the  Early  Church  (1).  An  investigation  of  forms  of 

Christianity  that  flourished  in  the  early  lire  of  the  movement  but  that  have  been  lost  to  the 
modern  world.  Students  look  at  the  origins  of  the  movements,  their  scriptures,  and  their 
influence  on  what  came  to  be  known  as  "orthodox"  Christianity. 


RELS231E 


RELS242A 


The  Bible  and  Ethics  (1).  A  critical  inquiry  into  the  complexities  and  challenges  of  using 
the  Bible  to  make  ethical  judgments.  Students  focus  on  methodological  issues  that  influence 
how  one  relates  the  Bible  and  ethics,  application  of  different  types  of  biblical  traditions  to 
ethical  issues,  and  specific  contemporary  issues  for  which  the  Bible  has  been  used. 

Sacred  Arts  of  Asia  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  sacred  aesthetic  in  the  religions  of  Asia. 
Through  a  combination  of  lectures,  discussions,  films,  and  field  trips,  students  learn  how 
an  is  used  effectively  to  express  deep  religious  concepts  and  principles,  while  serving  to 
inspire,  reform,  and  educate  the  religious  believer.  The  course  also  encourages  students  to 
critically  examine  the  relationship  between  ritual,  myth,  and  symbolism  in  the  creation 
and  function  of  art. 


RELS  252B  Religions  of  China  and  Japan  (1).  An  examination  of  religious  traditions  of  East  Asia, 

including  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  and  Shinto.  It  traces  the  historical 
development  of  these  traditions  and  considers  the  lived  experience  of  believers  in  the 
modern  world.  Students  explore  religious  scriptures,  doctrines,  rituals,  ethics,  social 
institutions,  spiritualities,  and  art  and  consider  alternative  conceptions  of  human  nature, 
enlightenment,  community  life,  divinity,  gender  roles,  and  life  after  death. 

RELS  255B  Apocalyptic  Visions  and  American  Culture  (1).  A  study  of  Jewish  and  Christian 

apocalyptic  writings,  both  biblical  writings  (primarily  Daniel  and  Revelation)  and 
non-biblical  texts,  culminating  in  an  examination  of  the  extensive  use  of  apocalyptic  ideas 
and  imagery  in  American  culture  (art,  music,  literature,  movies,  religious  beliefs). 

RELS  256D  Gender  and  Difference  in  Biblical  Texts  and  Traditions  (1).  An  examination  of  the  role 

that  gender  plays  in  the  biblical  text,  giving  attention  to  feminist  methods  of 
interpretation.  Texts  that  suppress  the  power  of  the  feminine  are  examined  against  those 
that  bring  to  light  positive  images.  The  influence  of  these  texts  both  in  establishing 
traditional  roles  for  women  historically  and  in  shaping  patriarchal  theologies  in  our 
contemporary  world  is  investigated. 

RELS  258B  Religions  of  India  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  major  and  minor  religious  cradhioni 

originating  in  India,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Jainism.  and  folkloric 
traditions.  Students  explore  the  variety  of  religious  experiences  available  in  India  by 
Itudying  and  comparing  the  basic  historical,  philosophical,  ritual,  and  mythical 
dimensions  of  these  traditions. 

RELS  268  The  World  of  the  Bible  I:  The  Middle  East  (1).  A  travel  course,  providing  .i  study  of 

major  historical,  archaeological,  and  religious  (Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muslim)  sites  in 
selected  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  such  as  Israel,  [ordan,  and  Egypt-  The  major  focus 
of  the  course  is  on  the  ancient  world. 

RELS  269  The  World  of  the  Bible  II:  The  Mediterranean  World  (1).  A  travel  course,  providing  a 

study  of  major  historical,  archaeological,  and  religious  sites  in  selected  Mediterranean 
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countries,  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  major  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  ancient 
world. 


RELS272 


RELS281E 


Religion  and  Sport  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  ways  in  which  religion  and  sport  share 
commonalities  in  form  and  experiences.  Students  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
structures,  goals,  and  experiences  of  the  religious  and  then  consider  how  those 
characteristics  are  also  found  in  sport. 

Moral  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust  (1).  An  examination  of  the  theological  and  ethical 
questions  raised  by  the  Holocaust,  which  saw  the  murder  of  six  million  Jews  and  five 
million  non-Jews  between  the  years  1933  and  1945.  The  course  evaluates  contemporary 
philosophical,  ethical,  and  theological  responses  to  the  Holocaust,  addressing  such  topics 
as  the  absence  of  God,  religious  faith  in  a  post-Holocaust  age,  and  the  problem  of  evil  and 
suffering. 


RELS  282B 


RELS  302E 


The  American  Jewish  Experience  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  unique  experience  of  Jews  in 
America.  Immigrant  biographies  and  personal  reflections,  together  with  journals  and 
historical  records,  are  studied  in  order  to  understand  both  early  and  contemporary 
"American  Jewish  life"  as  a  dynamic  phenomenon  that  has  adapted  to  a  variety  of  social 
and  cultural  challenges. 

The  American  Christian  Experience  (1).  An  examination  of  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  historic  Christian  churches  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Puritans,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox 
and  Pentecostals.  The  course  also  explores  significant  ethical  issues  in  the  history  of 
American  Christian  churches. 


RELS  305B  Shapers  of  Christian  Thought  (1).  An  introduction  to  individuals  whose  ideas  and 

writings  have  influenced  the  formation  and  development  of  Christian  thought,  such  as 
Plato,  Pelagius,  Augustine,  and  Anselm. 

RELS  307E  Varieties  of  American  Religions  (1).  A  course  focusing  on  sectarian,  minority,  and  new 

religious  movements  (NRMs).  Students  examine  the  teachings  and  practices  of  groups 
such  as  the  Branch  Davidians,  UFO  churches,  and  contemporary  Pagan  religions.  Students 
also  analyze  critical  ethical  issues  such  as  government  intervention  in  new  religions, 
"revolutionary  suicide,"  and  coercive  "deprogramming"  of  cult  members. 

RELS  309  Hebrew  Festival  Scrolls  (1).  An  examination  of  the  five  festival  scrolls  of  the  Hebrew 

Bible:  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  Attention  is  given  to 
historical  context,  literary  analysis,  theological  implications,  and  history  of  usage  within 
Jewish  and  Christian  contexts  for  each  of  the  five  writings. 

RELS  311H  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (1).  A  study  of  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  their  contents, 

the  community  that  produced  them,  the  historical  events  that  shaped  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  community,  and  the  continuing  significance  of  these  Jewish  writings. 

RELS  313J  Prophets  of  Social  Justice  (1).  An  examination  of  the  call  for  social  justice  found  in  the 

Hebrew  prophets  and  the  appropriation  of  their  message  by  voices  for  liberation.  Modern 
calls  for  social  justice  are  examined  against  biblical  demands. 

RELS  316E-JS  In  Search  of  Jesus  (1).  An  examination  of  major  historical  and  theological  questions 

surrounding  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  How  reliable  are  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament 
gospels?  What  were  his  teachings  and  beliefs?  How  were  the  Jesus  traditions  shaped  by  the 
early  Christian  communities  and  the  gospel  writers?  The  course  also  explores  how  various 
ancient  and  modern  portrayals  of  Jesus  are  shaped  by  individual  and  cultural  expectations. 

RELS  317E  The  Gospels  (1).  A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  four  gospels 

in  the  New  Testament.  This  course  gives  major  attention  to  the  differences  among  the 
gospel  accounts  and  the  emphases  of  the  individual  gospel  writers. 

RELS  318E  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  (1).  A  study  of  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  history 

of  Christianity — Paul  of  Tarsus.  The  course  includes  an  examination  of  the  life  and 
background  of  Paul  and  an  investigation  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  his  letters. 
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RELS331B  Islam:  Religion  of  the  Prophet  (1).  An  examination  of  Islam's  history',  theology',  rituals, 

spirituality,  social  organization,  scriptures,  an,  and  its  cultural  and  political  expressions  in 
the  modern  world. 

RELS  332  Asian  Philosophy  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  philosophical  foundations  of  Asian 

thought.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  key  schools  and  philosophers  of  Indian  and 
East-Asian  philosophy.  I.mphasis  is  given  to  comparing  ideas  of  selfhood,  divinity, 
salvation,  community,  .ind  ethics  found  in  different  Eastern  philosophical  systems. 

RELS  334E  Buddhism:  The  Middle  Way  (1).  An  examination  of  the  history,  philosophy,  rituals, 

mythology,  and  art  of  Buddhism.  Beginning  with  the  lire  of  the  Buddha,  the  course  traces 
the  development  of  Buddhism  in  India  and  its  transplantation  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Schools  studied  include  Tibetan  Buddhism,  Zen  Buddhism,  and  American  forms  of 
Buddhism.  The  course  also  discusses  the  complex  interaction  between  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism. 

RELS  337B  The  Religion  and  Culture  of  Hinduism  (1).  A  study  of  the  religious  life  and  practices  of 

Hindus,  examining  the  pie-Aryan  roots  of  Hinduism,  the  philosophy  ol  the  Upanishads 
and  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  mythology  and  iconography  of  key  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
primary  modes  of  Hindu  worship  and  devotion,  and  emerging  forms  of  Hinduism  in 
America. 

RELS  339D  Sexual  Bodies,  Gendered  Lives:  Women  in  Asia  (1).  An  introduction  to  key  thinkers  and 

movements  in  the  field  of  gender  studies.  The  course  encourages  students  to  consider  how 
the  issues  raised  by  these  thinkers  relate  to  the  lives  of  women  in  Asia.  This  course  also 
examines  how  religious  phenomena  (symbols,  ritual,  narrative,  text)  relate  to 
'genderedness'-to  people's  experiences  as  females  and  males. 

RELS  341B  The  Idea  of  the  Devil  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  origins  of  the  idea  of  a  supreme,  evil 

being  and  the  various  shapes  that  idea  has  taken  from  ancient  Zoroastrianism  to 
contemporary  Christianity. 

RELS  344B  Religion  and  American  Politics  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  ideologies  of  the  Founders  of 

the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  religion  and  public  policv.  Students 
reflect  critically  on  that  relationship  and  consider  the  proper  role  of  religion  in  politics  in 
contemporary  culture,  addressing  such  issues  as  school  vouchers,  stem-cell  research, 
same-sex  marriage,  and  religious  affiliation  of  candidates  for  political  office. 

RELS352E  Nature,  the  Sacred,  and  Ethics  (1).  An  investigation  of  religious  traditions  about  nature 

and  their  relevance  for  developing  an  ecological  ethic.  Central  to  this  study  is  an 
understanding  of  the  significant  relationship  between  particular  religious  views  and  an 
ethic  of  the  natural  world.  Also  included  is  inquiry  about  concepts  of  the  sacred  in 
connection  to  nature,  as  well  as  conflicts  and  connections  with  science. 

RELS  358E-JS  Frontiers  in  Bioethics  (1).  An  investigation  of  contemporary  ethical  issues  about  human 

life:  1  low  ought  we  to  define  life?  When  does  it  begin  and  end?  Should  we  technologically 
assist  reproduction?  Should  we  select  the  sex  of  our  children?  Should  we  allow  humans  to 
be  cloned?  Should  we  use  stem  cells  to  repair  the  body?  Should  we  genetically  engineer 
humans?  I  his  inquiry  will  necessitate  the  integration  of  multiple  fields  of  inquiry, 
especiall)  biology,  philosophy,  religion,  and  law. 

RELS  362J-JS  Religion  and  Human  Rights  (1).  An  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  religious 

traditions  aCTOSS  cultures  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  human  rights.  .Students  examine 
the  history  ol  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  debates  concerning  the 
concept  oi  human  rights  in  different  cultural  settings.  Students  pay  close  attention  to  the 

ways  that  religions  traditions  can  both  protect  and  endanger  universal  human  rights. 

RELS  370  Methods  and  Theories  in  the  Study  of  Religion  (1).  An  examination  of  the  scholarly 

attempts  to  understand,  describe,  and  relate  to  the  sacred.  Attention  is  given  to  critical 
methods  of  social  science,  philosophy,  theology,  history,  textual  studies,  and 
phenomenology.  The  course  also  focuses  on  preparation  for  the  senior  research  project. 
Prerequisites:  Rl  1  S  major  and  junior  status. 
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RELS  380,  480  Department  Colloquium  (0).  A  critical  examination  of  current  developments  in  religious 

studies.  Prerequisite:  RELS  major  or  minor. 

RELS  385, 485  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1). 

RELS  390  Topics  in  Religion  (1).  Varied  subject  matter  according  to  the  interests  and  expertise  of 

faculty.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit. 

RELS  395  Teaching  Apprenticeship  (0.5).  Provides  an  opportunity  for  select  religious  studies  majors 

or  minors  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member  in  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  a 
lower-division  course.  The  student  also  pursues  independent  study  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  status  and  permission  of  the  department  chair. 
May  be  repeated  once. 

REL  412E  Envisioning  the  Psalms  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  psalmists,  examining  the 

prayers  and  laments  of  ancient  Israel.  The  images  and  metaphors  of  the  psalms  are 
explored  in  order  to  comprehend  the  world  view  behind  the  texts.  Students  explore  how 
both  ancient  and  modern  readers  find  instruction,  prayer,  and  praise  in  the  poetry  of  the 
psalms. 

REL  415  Alternative  Scriptures:  Jewish  and  Christian  Noncanonical  Texts  ( 1 ) .  A  study  of  early 

Jewish  and  Christian  writings  that  are  not  included  in  all  Jewish  and  Christian  Bibles. 
Texts  that  will  be  studied  include  works  from  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings,  and  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha.  The 
course  will  also  examine  the  process  of  canonization,  the  reasons  why  certain  works  were 
excluded,  and  the  value  of  noncanonical  writings. 

RELS  435E  Spiritualities  East  and  West  (1).  An  examination  of  the  perennial  human  striving  across 

cultures  to  communicate  with,  worship,  and  enter  into  an  intimate  relationship  with  the 
sacred.  Students  explore  Roman  Catholic  spirituality,  Pentecostal  worship,  Jewish 
Kabbalah,  Islamic  Sufism,  the  New  Spirituality  movement,  Nature  Spirituality,  Hindu 
spirituality,  Tibetan  Buddhist  meditation,  and  Zen  Buddhism. 

RELS  446J  Slaves,  Whores,  and  Poors:  Religion  and  Oppression  (1).  An  examination  of  both 

historical  and  contemporary  events  and  movements  shaped  by  the  interplay  of  religion 
with  race-gender-class  issues.  Topics  include  the  marginalization  of  humans  along  race, 
gender,  and  class  lines,  justified  by  traditions  of  religious  domination  and  oppression. 
Equally  significant  are  religious  voices  that  challenge  these  traditions,  resulting  in  calls  for 
liberation,  freedom,  and  equality. 

RELS  459E  The  Ethics  of  Mortality  (1).  An  inquiry  into  the  religious  ethics  of  death  and  dying. 

Students  study  different  religious  traditions  with  regard  to  their  attitudes  toward 
definitions  of  death,  termination  of  treatment,  and  actively  causing  death.  Secular 
challenges  to  religious  involvement  are  also  included. 

RELS  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Directed,  independent  research,  culminating  in  a  major  research  paper 

and  an  oral  presentation.  It  is  a  capstone  course  in  which  the  student  demonstrates  her/his 
research,  critical  thinking,  and  communication  skills.  Prerequisites:  RELS  370,  senior 
status,  and  permission  of  the  department  chair. 


RUSSIAN  STUDIES 

B.  Bradford;  M.  Denner;  E.  Huskey  (Chair);  P.  Steeves 

Russian  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  examining  the  diverse  territories,  peoples,  and 
cultures  of  the  region  that  once  constituted  the  Russian  empire  and  the  USSR.  Courses  in 
Russian  studies  cover  topics  in  economics,  geography,  history,  literature,  language,  political 
science,  religion,  and  art  history. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Russian  Studies 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS- 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS -10  units 

RUSS201L,  202L 2 

HIST240H 1 

POLI340    1 

Any  RUST  course   1 

Any  Social  Science  course  from  the  list 


below 1 

Senior  Research  (to  be  completed  in  any 
department  as  long  as  thesis  has  substantial 

Russian  area  content) 1 

Three  elective  courses  taken  from  the  list  below  .  .3 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  32. 


Minor  in  Russian  Studies — 4  units 
REQUIREMENTS 

Proficiency  in  Russian  language  equivalent  to  RUSS 

102L  level  Four  elective  courses  from  list  below 

(two  of  which  are  non-RUSS  courses)    4 

Course  Offerings 

GES  307S  Russian  Spaces  and  Places  (1).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evolving  nature  of  the  cultural 

landscapes  and  peoples  of  Russia  and  those  regions  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  or  the  USSR.  The  role  of  human-environmental  interaction  in  these 
regions  is  also  examined. 

HIST  240H  History  of  Russia  (1).  Development  of  Russian  culture  and  state  from  its  beginnings  in 

medieval  principalities;  emergence  of  Muscovite  autocracy;  transition  to  imperial  system, 
bringing  Russia  to  status  of  a  European  power.  Modern  social,  political  and  economic 
transformation  of  Russia  beginning  with  abolition  of  serfdom;  Russian  revolutionary 
tradition,  leading  to  socialist  system  of  twentieth  century  Soviet  Union. 

HIST345H  Eastern  Europe  Since  1815  (1).  Emergence  of  nation-states  from  territories  of  Ottoman, 

Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Empires;  the  development  of  independent  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Greece. 

HIST  346B  History  of  Communism  (1).  The  evolution  of  Communist  theory  and  practice  from  the 

writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  to  application  in  Russia,  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  pluralistic  political  systems,  such  as  those  of  Western  Europe. 

HIST445  Seminar:  Russian  Civilization  (1).  Special  topics  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

POLI  304  Russian  Foreign  Policy  (1).  An  examination  of  Russia's  role  in  world  affairs.  After  a  brief 

introduction  to  the  history  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  the  course  addresses  three  major 
topics:  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower;  Russia's  descent  from  power  in 
the  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  eras;  and  Russia's  new  assertiveness  under  Putin  and  his 
successors. 

POLI  338  Central  Asia:  Politics  and  Society  in  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Middle  Eastern 

Borderlands  (1).  The  primary  focus  is  on  the  countries  of  Kazakhstan.  Kyigyzstan, 
Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Uzbekistan,  though  some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
Turkic  regions  of  western  China  as  well  as  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Topics  to  be  examined 
include  Islamic  revivalism,  ethnic  conflict,  national  security,  and  the  attempts  to  construct 
modern  national  identities  as  well  as  modern  political  and  economic  systems. 

POLI  340  Russian  Politics  (1).  The  central  theme  is  the  perennial  dominance  of  authoritarianism 

over  democracy  in  Russian  political  culture  and  behavior.  Through  a  study  of  relations 
between  ethnic  groups,  political  institutions,  citizen  and  the  state,  and  the  center  and 
provinces,  the  course  illustrates  the  tortuous  path  toward  political  change  in  Russia  and  the 
neighboring  lands  of  Eurasia. 
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RUSS  101 
RUSS  102 
RUSS  201,  202 
RUSS  301, 302 

RUSS  305, 306 
RUSS  329, 330 

RUSS  385 
RUSS  401, 402 

RUST  20  IB 
RUST  301 A 
RUST  309 
RUST  310 

RUST  320A 

RUST  340E-JS 


RUST  390 


RUST  398 


Elementary  Russian  I  (1).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Russian  or  fewer  than 
two  years  of  pre-college  Russian.  Introduction  to  the  alphabet,  basic  grammar,  and 
vocabulary  of  modem  Russian  language. 

Elementary  Russian  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  completed  RUSS  101  and  for  students 
who  have  had  two  or  more  years  pre-college  Russian  whose  placement  scores  indicate 
admission  to  this  level. 

Second-year  Russian  (1).  Intensive  work  on  expanding  key  language  skills  of  listening 
comprehension,  reading,  composition  and  speaking.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  201:  RUSS 
102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Intermediate  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (1).  Emphasis  on  the  application 
of  grammar  to  written  compositions.  Extensive  vocabulary  building.  Continued 
development  of  oral  proficiency  through  individual  and  group  discussions  and 
presentations.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  301:  RUSS  202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite  for  RUSS  302:  RUSS  301  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Short  Stories  and  Poetry  (1).  Reading  in  Russian  literature. 

Study  Abroad-Russian.  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study  abroad.  After 
transcripts  are  reviewed,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 

Independent  Study  (1). 

Advanced  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (1).  Provides  advanced  Russian 
students  the  chance  to  polish,  advance,  and  diversify  their  skills.  Focus  on  stylistics,  syntax, 
and  vocabulary  building.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  401:  RUSS  302  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite  for  RUSS  402:  RUSS  401  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Russia  Today  (1).  Introduction  to  Russian  studies,  with  attention  to  political, 
demographic,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  features  of  the  Russian  area. 

Survey  of  Russian  Civilization  (1).  Introduction  to  Russian  cultural  achievements  in 
music,  visual  arts,  architecture,  folk  arts,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  English  (1).  Introduction  to  important  works  in  Russian 
literature  from  the  twelfth  to  twentieth  century. 

Twentieth  Century  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  (1).  The  course 
encompasses  many  literary  movements — Realism,  Symbolism,  Socialist  Realism,  and 
Village  Prose-in  their  historical  context.  Genres  include  essays,  tales,  poetry,  the  novel, 
autobiography,  film,  and  plays. 

Russian  and  Soviet  Film.  (1).  Explores  the  one-hundred  year  tradition  of  Russian  film 
art.  We  approach  film  as  both  an  historical  object  that  offers  understanding  into  the 
traditions  and  beliefs  of  Russia,  as  well  as  works  of  art.  Through  workshops  on  cameras, 
editing,  and  acting,  students  gain  additional  insights  into  the  potentials  for  cinematic  an. 

Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  (1).  Two  of  the  worlds  greatest  writers.  They  lived  in  one  age,  in 
one  country,  and  sometimes  in  one  city.  They  could  not  have  agreed  less  on  God,  nature, 
man,  and  society.  One  Russian  philosopher  wrote  that  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  "exemplify 
an  insoluble  controversy,  in  which  two  sets  of  assumptions,  two  fundamental  concepts  of 
existence,  confront  one  another."  To  understand  them  both,  and  choose  between  them,  is 
to  define  your  own  nature.  In  English. 

Topics  in  Russian  Studies  (1).  Topics  include  single  authors,  historical  periods,  genres,  or 
themes.  In  English. 

Contemporary  Russia:  Culture  and  Civilization  (1).  Analysis  of  current  changes  in 
Russian  society  as  seen  through  culture  in  its  historical  context,  beginning  with  the  idea  of 
culture.  Texts  are  drawn  from  literature,  journalism,  history,  film,  art,  and  culture  studies. 
In  English. 
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RUST  485  Independent  Study  ( 1 ). 

RUST  499  Senior  Project  ( 1 ) . 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Diane  Everett,  Chair 

This  interdisciplinary  major  encourages  students  to  examine  a  wide  range  of  human  social 
experiences  through  the  theories  and  methodologies  of  the  social  sciences.  These  disciplines  seek 
to  understand  the  structure  and  functioning  of  modern  society,  as  well  as  changes  that  have 
occurred  through  social,  cultural,  historical,  and  political  processes.  Courses  that  can  be  used 
towards  the  social  science  major  are  offered  by  the  Departments  of  American  Studies, 
Economics,  Environmental  Science  and  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  (With  prior  approval,  special  offerings  in  other  departments  and 
programs  may  also  be  included.)  The  major  comprises  7  units  in  one  discipline  (the  primary 
area  of  concentration)  and  4  units  in  a  second  discipline  (the  secondary  area  of  concentration). 
Additionally,  students  must  complete  all  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences'  general  education 
requirements,  with  two  of  these  courses  taken  in  two  social  sciences  other  than  the  primary  and 
secondary  areas  of  concentration.  Social  science  majors  must  also  satisfy  collateral  requirements 
and  prerequisites  of  the  major  in  their  primary  area  of  concentration,  such  that  they  may 
complete  the  senior  project  in  that  discipline,  with  any  exception  to  be  determined  by  the  chair 
of  the  department  of  that  area. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Social  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS—  NOTE:  The  primary  and  secondary  areas  may  be 
10  units  selected  Irom  any  of  the  social  science  disciplines 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  (American  Studies,  economics,  environmental 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  c\  Sciences.  Two  science,  geography,  history,  political  science, 
general  education  courses  must  be  in  two  social  psychology,  sociology,  and  anthropology). 
science  disciplines  other  than  chose  <>l  the  primary 

and  secondary  social  science  disciplines  <>l  the  major.  m    RLECTIVFS 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  ot  32. 

II.  MAJOR REQUIREMEN  in     II  units 

The  senior  project  course  in  the  primary  discipline 
ami  collateral  requirements  and  prerequisites  lor  the 
senior  project  course  (may  he  counted  as  part  ol  the 

courses  required  in  that  discipline). 

A  primary  social  science  discipline    7 

\  SCCOndar)  social  science  discipline 4 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Social  Science  with  Teacher  Certification 

Advisers:  E.  Dershimcr;  D.  l.vcrctt 

Students  interested  in  .t  social  science  major  with  secondary  education  teacher  certification, 
please  see  the  leacher  I'ducadon  section  of  the  Bulletin  tor  the  State-mandated  courses  and 
consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  both  Professor  Dershimcr  and  Professor  Everett. 
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I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  for 

the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Among  the  courses 

fulfilling  these  requirements,  students  should  take: 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (Q)  course:  ECON102Q 

Historical  Inquiry  (H)  course:  HIST  102H,  HIST 

103H,  HIST  104H,  HIST  105H,  HIST  151H,  or 

HIST152H 

Individuals,  Societies,  and  Social  Systems  (S)  course: 

POLI  101S,  POLI  201S,  PSYC  101S,  or  SOCI 

101S 

Human  Diversity  (D)  course:  GES  142S/142D 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— Hunks 

HIST  102H  or  HIST  103H  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a 

general  education  requirement) 

HIST  104H  or  HIST  105H  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a 

general  education  requirement) 

HIST  151H  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 

education  requirement) 

HIST  1 52H  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 

education  requirement) 

ECON  102Q  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 

education  requirement) 

POLI  101S  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 
education  requirement) 
POLI  20 IS  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 
education  requirement) 


GES  142S/142D  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 
education  requirement) 
One  other  GES  course 

PSYC  1 0 1 S  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 
education  requirement) 

SOCI  1 0 1 S  (if  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  general 
education  requirement) 

III.  Teacher  education  requirements  for  secondary 
education — 11  units 

Please  consult  with  the  Department  of  Teacher 

Education  for  a  planned 

program  of  social  science  and  education  courses 

during  your  first  year 

at  Stetson. 

EDUC245    1 

EDUC255    1 

EDUC265   1 

EDUC302   1 

EDUC316   1 

EDUC317   1 

EDUC  393 0.5 

EDUC  394 0.5 

EDUC  429   1 

EDUC  430   1 

EDUC  474   1 

EDUC  499   1 

IV.  ELECTIVES  ( 
Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

F.  Alford-Cooper;  D.  Everett;  K.  Flint-Hamilton  (Chair);  P.  Lachelier;  J.  Schorr;  C.  Vedder 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  some  people  get  ahead,  while  others  don't?  Why  men  and 
women  may  view  the  same  issues  so  differently?  How  social  and  environmental  problems  in 
other  societies  affect  us?  If  so,  then  sociology  or  anthropology  may  be  the  right  field  of  study  for 
you. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  invites  you  to  learn  about  the  social  world 
around  you,  from  Stetson  and  DeLand,  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe.  In  the  process,  we 
will  challenge  you  to  question  your  assumptions,  to  ponder  provocative  social  questions,  to 
study  social  problems,  and  to  learn  how  you  can  help  make  our  world  a  better  place. 

The  department  provides  opportunities  for  developing  creativity  and  small  group  problem 
solving,  an  environment  where  individuals  are  encouraged  to  question  the  obvious  and 
customary,  and  courses  that  improve  basic  skills  that  are  keys  to  success  in  any  career.  These  skills 
include  written  and  oral  communication,  research  design  and  implementation,  critical  thinking 
and  analysis,  and  statistical  and  computer  literacy. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Sociology 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 
The  srudent  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


II.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -12  units 
The  following  six  courses  are  required  of  all 
Sociology  majors: 

SOCI  101    

SOCI 495   

SOCI  496   

SOCI  497 

SOCI  498 

SOCI  499   

One  course  in  each  of  the  following  3  areas: 

Area  1:  Social  Institutions    1 

SOCI  255S 
SOCI  305 
SOCI  370 
SOCI  379 


Area  2:  Social  Issues  and  Inequality    

SOCI  21  OB 
SOCI  260 
SOCI  302 
SOCI  304 
SOCI  307 
SOCI  31 2D 
SOCI  355 

Area  3:  Social  Change    

SOCI  215 

SOCI  263J 

SOCI  309 

SOCI  337 

SOCI  372 

Three  additional  Sociology  elective  courses 

numbered  200  or  higher    


III.  OTHER  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Minor  in  Sociology — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

SOCI  101    1 

One  course  in  each  of  the  following  3  areas: 

AREA  1:  Social  Institutions 1 

AREA  2:  Social  Issues  and  Inequality 1 

AREA  3:  Social  Change     1 

One  Sociology  elective  course  numbered 

200  or  higher     1 


Certificate  Program  in  Criminology 

The  requirements  for  Sociology  majors  seeking  the  criminology  certificate  include: 

SOCI  302 

SOCI  379 

SOCI  397 

SOCI  elective  :  Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course  (Area  2)  with  emphasis 

on  criminology-related  issue;  e.g.,  SOCI  355  (Sociology  of  the  City)  and 

paper  or  presentation  on  urban  crime. 

Minor  in  Anthropology  -5  units 

Derived  from  the  Greek  avfJpTUJlOs  (human  being)  and  Xoyoq  (expression),  Anthropology  is 
the  study  of  what  it  means  to  be  human.  It  touches  on  the  fields  of  sociology,  biology,  evolution, 
environmental  science,  economics,  ethnic  studies,  history,  religious  studies,  philosophy, 
communications,  art,  geography,  linguistics,  and  political  science.  Because  the  field  of 
Anthropology  is  so  broad,  the  interests  of  a  wide  variety  of  students  from  diverse  cultural  and 
academic  backgrounds  can  be  satisfied  with  this  minor. 

REQUIREMENTS 

ANTH  101    1 

ANTH  201  1 

ANTH  301  1 

Anthropology  minors  must  take  2  additional 
elective  courses  from  the  following  list: 
ANTH  220,  221,  285.  290.  302.  385,  390,  397, 
401, 480, 481,  485, 490,  REL  256D,  1M.  269, 
446;  LAS  301    2 
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Course  Offerings:  Sociology 

SOCI  101S  Introduction  to  Sociology  (1).  This  course  surveys  the  major  theories,  research  methods, 

and  recent  issues  and  findings  in  sociology.  Whether  exploring  gender,  crime,  the  family, 
religion,  race,  social  class,  social  movements,  or  other  social  phenomena,  students  will 
discover  how  and  why  people  behave  as  they  do,  and  in  so  doing  learn  more  about 
themselves  and  the  social  world.  By  analyzing  the  effects  of  group  relations  on  people's 
behavior;  how  individuals,  groups,  social  institutions,  community,  and  culture  affect  each 
other;  and  the  impact  of  social  processes  on  our  lives,  students  will  discern  the  relevance  of 
sociology  to  their  own  lives  and  to  fostering  social  justice.  Offered  every  fall  and  spring 
semester. 

SOCI  21  OB  How  Americans  Think  (1).  For  better  or  worse,  Americans  constitute  at  once  the  most 

voracious  consumers,  some  of  the  most  productive  workers,  and  the  electors  of  the  most 
powerful  and  far-reaching  government  in  the  world.  This  makes  what  Americans  think 
and  do  impottant  to  the  world.  This  course  aims  to  deepen  students'  sense  of  how 
Americans  think.  We  will  explote  not  just  American  opinions  on  various  public  issues,  but 
also  the  underlying  values  and  frames  which  structute  those  opinions.  This  course  will 
delve  to  some  extent  into  American  history,  and  make  comparisons  among  contemporary 
Americans,  and  between  Americans  and  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Area  2:  Social  Issues 
and  Inequality  course. 

SOCI  215  Population,  Society,  and  Environment  (1).  Analysis  of  population  trends  and 

phenomena  in  relation  to  their  social  setting  and  the  environment;  fertility,  mortality, 
migtation  as  components  of  population  change;  problems  of  population  growth.  Area  3: 
Social  Change  course. 

SOCI  255S  Sociology  of  Families  and  Intimate  Relationships  (1).  What  is  a  family?  How  can  it 

both  provide  support,  love,  and  intimacy,  and  yet  provoke  conflict,  tutmoil,  and  violence? 
How  do  today's  families  differ  from  those  of  the  past?  Have  hooking  up,  cohabitation,  and 
gay  and  lesbian  relationships  replaced  traditional  marriages?  What  consequences  do  such 
changes  have  for  individuals  and  society?  We  will  analyze  the  social  bases  of  contemporary 
U.S.  families  and  intimate  relationships  and  their  organization  and  operation  as  a  social 
institution,  a  primary  group,  and  a  set  of  roles  and  examine  the  interrelationships  among 
gender,  race/ethnicity,  social  class,  and  sexuality  as  central  features  affecting  these 
phenomena.  Area  1:  Social  Institutions  course. 

SOCI  260  Power  and  Evil  (1).  The  world  can  be  a  frightening  place,  with  frequent  news  reports  of 

war,  terrorism,  torture,  murder,  rape,  slavery,  and  genocide.  This  course  seeks  to 
understand  how  and  why  the  world  can  be  so  frightening.  We  will  draw  on  social  theory  as 
well  as  empirical  studies  of  power  and  evil  in  human  history  to  explore  the  conditions  that 
make  it  possible  for  people  -  even  normal  people  -  to  commit  atrocious  acts.  While  this 
course  will  delve  deep  into  human  history,  the  major  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  the 
nature  of  power  and  evil  in  modern  societies.  Area  2:  Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course. 

SOCI  263J  Community  Organizing  for  Social  Change  (1).  This  course  is  not  for  the  faint-hearted. 

This  course  is  for  students  intetested  in  gaining  practical,  tesume-building  experience  by 
getting  their  hands  dirty  in  the  passionate  field  of  community  organizing.  Students  will 
work  on  a  real  community  campaign  to  build  participatory  democracy  in  Florida.  In  the 
process  students  will  develop  experience  and  skills  in  volunteer  organizing,  leadership 
development,  public  speaking,  media  outreach,  and  more.  In  tandem  with  theit 
community  organizing  work  in  the  field,  students  will  come  to  class  to  teport  on  their  field 
experiences,  share  ideas  and  issues,  discuss  readings,  and  plan  further  organizing.  Area  3: 
Social  Change  course. 

SOCI  285,  385,  485     Independent  Study  (0.5,  1).  Students  may  take  more  than  one  SOCI  285,  385,  ot  485 
course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

SOCI  290,  390,  490  Topical  Seminar  (1).  A  course  initiated  by  student  interest,  contingent  upon  the  expertise 
of  current  departmental  faculty.  Students  may  take  more  than  one  SOCI  290,  390,  or  490 
course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 
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Criminology  (1).  Consideration  of  the  extent  and  nature  or  crime  in  the  U.S.,  including 
theories  of  crime  causation  and  the  nation's  response  to  crime  via  the  criminal  justice 
system  (police,  courts,  corrections).  Prerequisite:  SOC1  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Area  2:  Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course. 

Social  Inequality  (1).  Everyone  knows  inequalities  exist,  but  what  is  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  ol  inequalities  in  the  United  States  and  the  wider  world?  What  are  the  social 
impacts  of  inequalities?  And  why  do  inequalities  exist?  Are  inequalities  genetic  or 
socially-created,  inevitable  or  reversible?  This  course  pursues  answers  to  these  questions, 
exploring  cl.iss.  r.icc,  and  gender  inequalities  locally,  nationally,  and  beyond.  Prerequisite: 
M  K  1  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  2:  Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course. 

Social  Institutions  (1).  Although  social  institutions  (e.g.,  education,  the  media,  religion, 
or  medicine)  are  invisible  social  forces,  thev  profoundly  affect  our  lives,  our  society,  and 
our  world.  This  course  examines  the  social  and  cultural  forces  that  shape  and  are  shaped  by 
contemporary  U.S.  social  institutions.  It  explores  macrosociological  relations  between 
institutions  and  society  (e.g.,  how  changes  in  government  funding  impact  schools)  and 
microsociological  dynamics  within  institutions  (e.g.,  the  process  and  consequences  of 
being  labeled  a   gifted"  student).  It  considers  cross-cultural  variations,  historical 
foundations,  and  transformations  of  social  institutions  and  their  role  in  maintaining  social 
stability  and  social  inequality.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  I: 
Social  Institutions  course. 

Race,  Nationality,  and  Immigration  (1).  What  is  the  role  of  race  and  nationality  in  the 
society  and  cultures  of  the  U.S.?  This  course  examines  patterns  of  conflict  and  cooperation: 
individual  and  institutional  prejudice  and  discrimination;  relation  of  race  and  nationality 
to  ethnicirv;  inequality  structures;  and  social  change.  Evaluation  of  attempts  to  provide 
remedies  lor  discrimination  and  its  consequences  and  discussion  of  current  patterns  and 
problems  of  immigration.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  2: 
Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course. 

Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (1).  Examination  of  spontaneous, 
unstructured,  and  transient  patterns  of  social  action,  such  as  mass  hysteria,  fads,  rumors, 
crowds,  riots,  and  revolutions.  Special  attention  given  to  the  nature  of  human 
communication  in  mass  society  (public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  rumor).  Prerequisite: 
SOCI  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  3:  Social  Change  course. 

Gender  and  Society  (1).  "Suck  it  up;  be  a  man!"  "Act  like  a  lady!"  What  do  these  phrases 
mean?  How  do  we  "do"  gender?  This  course  explores  the  social  construction  and  dynamics 
of  gender;  the  conditions  and  events  that  shape  women's  and  men's  identities,  interactions, 
and  lives;  and  their  consequences  for  individuals  and  society.  It  analvzes  how  the  social 
world  is  structured  and  operates  as  a  gendered  phenomenon  and  the  role  of  culture  and 
social  movements  ill  reinforcing  or  challenging  existing  social  arrangements.  The 
intersection  of  gender,  race/ethnicity,  social  class,  and  sexuality  are  highlighted  as 
fundamental  features  influencing  experiences  and  outcomes,  particularly  social 
inequalitv.Prcrequisite:  SOCI  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  2:  Social  Issues  and 
Inequality  course. 

Sociology  of  Developing  Societies  (1).  Analysis  of  social  change,  social  movements, 
stratification,  economic  dependency,  and  political  conflict  in  developing  countries,  with 
spcu.il  emphasis  on  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  African  Diaspora.  Prerequisite:  SOCI 
101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  3:  Social  Change  course. 

Sociology  of  the  City  (1).  Consideration  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  cities  and  the 
metropolitan  community;  nature  of  social  relations  in  metropolitan  areas;  spatial 
organization  of  the  urban  community;  community  problems.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or 
permission  ol  instructor.  Ana  J.  Social  Issues  and  Inequality  course. 

Community-Based  Research  (1).  This  junior  seminar  course  focuses  on  the  uses  of  social 
science  theory,  methodology,  and  data  fol  policy,  program,  planning,  and  evaluation 
applications  m  the  community.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  faculty,  student,  and  community 
collaboration  to  plan  and  conduct  research  to  address  social,  environmental,  and/or  justice 
issues  identified  by  the  community.  Students  learn  to  apply  the  theories  and  methods  they 
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have  mastered  in  the  classroom  to  real  problems  in  the  community,  and  communities  gain 
access  to  the  rich  research  resources  of  the  University.  The  result  is  a  powerful  learning 
experience  for  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  a  valuable  research  product  for  communities. 

SOCI  370  Work,  Occupations,  and  Professions  (1).  Work  occupies  a  dominant  role  in  our  lives:  it 

defines  and  identifies  us,  dictates  how  we  spend  our  time,  and  significantly  impacts  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  our  places  in  society.  With  changes  in  the  global  economy,  many 
Americans  experience  less  job  security  and  struggle  to  balance  the  demands  of  work  and 
family.  This  course  analyzes  the  social  organization  and  meaning  of  work  and  trends  in 
occupational  and  industrial  structures  and  the  labor  market  in  contemporary  U.S.  society. 
It  explores  the  relationships  among  gender,  race/ethnicity,  and  social  class  and  work  and 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  globalization  on  work.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Area  1:  Social  Institutions  course. 

SOCI  372  Social  and  Cultural  Change  (1).  Study  of  the  nature,  causation,  and  consequences  of 

social  and  cultural  change  in  diverse  social  settings;  processes  of  change,  including 
adoption  and  diffusion  of  innovation,  social  movements,  and  instigated,  directed  change; 
visions  of  desirable  futures.  Focuses  on  the  U.S.,  but  also  examines  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  global  interdependence  as  they  relate  to  processes  of  social  and  cultural  change 
in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Area  3:  Social  Change 
course. 

SOCI  379  Sociology  of  Law  (1).  This  course  examines  law  as  a  social  phenomenon  by  defining  law 

as  a  dependent  variable.  As  they  explore  the  relationship  between  law  and  people,  social 
conditions,  and  ideas,  students  engage  in  a  systematic  analysis  of  exacdy  what  variation  the 
sociology  of  law  needs  to  explain,  identify  significant  social  factors  that  account  for  this 
variation,  and  then  explore  a  number  of  theoretical  formulations  about  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  In  the  end,  students  understand  better  how  to  make  sense  out  of 
heretofore  scattered  empirical  findings,  how  to  more  accurately  predict  legal  variation,  and 
how  to  identify  new  avenues  of  possible  research. Prerequisite:  SOCI  101  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Area  1:  Social  Institutions  course. 

SOCI  397  Internship  in  Sociology  (0.5,  1).  Opportunity  to  explore  a  substantive  area  of  sociology 

in  an  applied  setting;  setting,  structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are  negotiated  with 
the  individual  instructor  guiding  the  internship.  Prerequisite:  major  or  minor  status  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Students  may  take  more  than  one  SOCI  397  course  during  their 
career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

SOCI  495  Sociological  Theories  (1).  Sociological  theory  enables  students  to  think  more  deeply 

about  the  social  world,  from  work  and  religion  to  sex  and  love  to  prisons,  politics  and 
global  capitalism.  This  course  explores  these  and  other  subjects  through  the  ideas  of  major 
classical  and  contemporary  sociological  theorists,  including  Emile  Durkheim,  Karl  Marx, 
Max  Weber,  Michel  Foucault,  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Anthony  Giddens,  Jurgen  Habermas,  and 
more.  Theory  traditions  covered  include  conflict  theory,  structural-functionalist  theory, 
rational  choice  theory,  symbolic  interactionism,  and  theories  of  modernity  and 
postmodernity.  Offered  every  fall  semester;  should  be  taken  in  the  junior  year. 
Prerequisites:  3  Course  Units  in  sociology.  Co-requisite:  SOCI  496.  Prerequisite  to  SOCI 
497,  SOCI  498,  and  SOCI  499. 

SOCI  496  Social  Research  Methods  (1).  Study  of  the  processes  of  social  inquiry  and  an  introduction 

to  research  methods  for  the  social  sciences,  with  particular  attention  to  the  design  and 
execution  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  social  research,  including  the  nature,  goals,  and 
logic  of  social  research  and  the  structure  and  processes  of  inquiry.  Topics  include  problem 
formulation;  causation;  the  role  of  theory  in  social  research;  conceptualization, 
operationalization,  and  measurement;  reliability  and  validity;  sampling;  quantitative  and 
qualitative  methods  of  data  collection);  coding;  introduction  to  data  analysis;  and  ethical 
and  political  issues  of  social  research.  Offered  every  fall  semester;  should  be  taken  in  the 
junior  year.  Prerequisites:  3  Course  Units  in  Sociology.  Co-requisite:  SOCI  495. 
Prerequisite  to  SOCI  497,  SOCI  498,  and  SOCI  499. 

SOCI  497  Methods  and  Styles  of  Social  Science  Communication  (1).  This  writing  course 

emphasizes  various  types  of  social  science  documents  (such  as  book  and  journal  reviews, 
abstracts,  annotated  bibliographies,  and  the  required  proposal  for  the  research  thesis); 
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communicating  with  lay  audiences;  and  delivering  professional  presentations  of  scholarly 
work.  A  major  component  of  the  course  is  preparation  of  the  research  proposal  that  serves 
as  the  basis  for  the  senior  research  project  in  SOCI  499.  Students  orally  present  their 
proposals  for  departmental  approval.  Offered  every  spring  semester;  should  be  taken  in  the 
junior  year.  Prerequisites:  SOCI  495  and  SOCI  496.  Co-requisite:  SOCI  498.  Prerequisite 
to  SOCI  499.  (This  course  is  open  to  other  social  science  majors  and  minors,  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.) 

SOCI  498  Tools  for  Quantitative  Analysis  (1).  Introduction  to  applied  statistical  concepts,  with 

emphasis  on  the  use  of  bivariate  and  multivariate  statistical  procedures  for  the  analysis  of 
data  from  sample  surveys.  Offered  every  spring  semester;  should  be  taken  in  the  junior 
year.  Prerequisites:  SOCI  495  and  SOCI  496.  Co-requisite:  SOCI  497.  Prerequisite  to 
SOCI  499.  (This  course  is  open  to  other  social  science  majors  and  minors,  with 
permission  of  the  instructor) 

SOCI  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Research  course  in  which  students  execute  the  research  project  they 

proposed  in  SOCI  497  and  present  the  findings  of  their  studies  in  an  oral  presentation  and 
in  a  final  report  which  contains  an  abstract;  a  problem  statement  and  research  objectives  or 
hypotheses;  identification  of  the  main  concepts  and  variables,  including  their  definition, 
operationalization,  and  measurement;  a  review  of  the  pertinent  theoretical  and  empirical 
literature;  a  description  of  the  study  design  and  execution;  findings  and  their 
interpretation;  summary,  conclusions,  implications,  and  suggestions  for  further  research;  a 
bibliography;  and  a  copy  of  the  research  instrument.  Offered  every  fall  semester;  should  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  Prerequisites:  SOCI  495,  SOCI  496,  SOCI  497,  and  SOCI  498. 


Course  Offerings:  Anthropology 
ANTH  101B/101S 


ANTH  195, 196 


Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  cultural 
anthropology,  this  course  analyzes  the  ways  in  which  human  groups  construct  and 
articulate  meaning.  It  explores  the  various  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  subsisting, 
communicating,  and  believing.  Major  topics  include  language,  economic  production  and 
consumption,  sex  and  gender,  and  the  creative  arts  as  expressions  of  culture. 

Latin  I,  II  (1).  For  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  Latin,  these  courses  give 
students  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Latin  language.  ANTH  195  is  a  prerequisite  to 
ANTH  196. 


ANTH  201 P  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (1).  How  did  human  beings  evolve?  This  course 

explores  the  basics  of  evolutionary  theory,  primate  development  and  behavior,  and  the 
hominid  fossil  record.  The  lab  includes  exercises  on  inheritance,  comparative  osteology, 
and  anthropometry. 

ANTH  220A  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology  (1).  The  cultural  traditions  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world 

shaped  virtually  every  aspect  of  European  and  American  culture.  Many  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  expression  have  persisted  into  the  modern  world,  especially  artistic  ideals.  This 
course  focuses  on  three  artistic  media:  architecture  -  secular  forms  as  expression  of  social 
hierarchy  and  religious  forms  as  expression  of  the  relationship  between  human  and  divine; 
pottery  painting,  its  techniques  and  the  ways  in  which  the  compositions  express  and 
solidify  cultural  bonds;  and  sculpture  as  expression  of  the  male  and  female  aesthetic. 

ANTH  221 A  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology  (1).  The  cultural  traditions  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world 

shaped  virtually  every  aspect  of  European  and  American  culture.  Many  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  expression  have  persisted  into  the  modern  world,  especially  artistic  ideals.  A 
natural  follow-up  to  its  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology  companion.  Roman  Art  and 
Archaeology  also  focuses  on  three  artistic  media:  architecture  -  secular  forms  as  expression 
of  social  hierarchy  and  religious  forms  as  expression  of  the  relationship  between  human 
and  divine;  pottery  painting,  its  techniques  and  the  ways  in  which  the  compositions 
express  and  solidify  cultural  bonds;  and  the  wall  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

ANTH  285,  385,  485  Independent  Study  (0.5,  1).  Students  may  take  more  than  one  ANTH  285,  385,  or  485 

course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents 
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ANTH  290,  390,  490  Topical  Seminar  (0.5,  1).  A  course  initiated  by  student  interest,  contingent  upon  the 

expertise  of  current  departmental  faculty.  Students  may  take  more  than  one  ANTH  290, 
390,  or  490  course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

ANTH  301  Field  Research  Methods  in  Anthropology  (1).  Comprehensive  introduction  to  the  wide 

variety  of  field  research  methods  in  anthropology  including:  participant  observation, 
network  analysis,  historical  methods,  surveys,  linguistic  methods,  cross-cultural 
comparative  research,  visual  anthropology  and  others.  Students  will  design  and  implement 
their  own  "mini-studies"  using  these  techniques  and  so  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
field.  Offered  at  least  once  every  two  years.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  101. 

ANTH  302D-JS  African  American  Religious  Experiences  (1).  What  are  the  elements  of  African  American 

religious  traditions  and  how  did  they  develop?  This  course  examines  the  faith  traditions  of 
African  Americans  from  their  own  perspectives,  tracing  the  roots  of  African  religious 
traditions,  the  shaping  force  slavery  had  on  slaves  and  their  perceptions  of  the  divine,  the 
ways  in  which  African  elements  were  incorporated  into  Christianity,  especially 
Catholicism,  during  and  immediately  following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  ways  that 
African  Americans  have  historically  used  religious  institutions  as  windows  through  which 
freedom,  social  needs,  and  political  organization  and  expression  are  visualized  and 
articulated. 

ANTH  397  Internship  in  Anthropology  (0.5,  1).  Opportunity  to  explore  a  substantive  area  of 

anthropology  in  an  applied  setting;  setting,  structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are 
negotiated  with  the  individual  instructor  guiding  the  internship.  Prerequisite:  major  or 
minor  status  and  permission  of  instructor.  Students  may  take  more  than  one  ANTH  397 
course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
minor  status. 

ANTH  401  Development  of  Anthropological  Thought  (1).  An  in-depth  examination  of  the 

development  of  anthropological  theory  through  the  works  of  major  figures,  including 
Tylor,  Darwin,  Frazer,  Morgan,  Boas,  Malinowski,  Mead,  Hurston,  Levi-Strauss,  and 
Geertz,  among  others.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  101. 

ANTH  480  Culture  Seminar  (1).  This  course  explores  a  specific  culture  or  aspect  of  culture.  It  can  be 

taken  multiple  times  with  different  subtitles,  including  Slavery  in  Classical  World,  Greek 
Religious  Experiences,  Minoan/Mycenaean  World,  and  The  World  of  Homer.  Prerequisite: 
ANTH  101. 

ANTH  481  Physical  Anthropology  Seminar  (1).  This  course  explores  a  specific  aspect  of  physical 

anthropology.  It  can  be  taken  multiple  times  with  different  subtitles,  including:  The 
Emergence  of  Homo;  The  Earliest  Bipedal  Primates;  Neanderthal  and  Anatomical 
Moderns.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  201. 


SPORT  MANAGEMENT 

Coordinators:  M.  Skelton  (A&S),  M.  Wilson  (A&S) 

A  joint  program  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  the  Sport  Management  program  provides  a  strong  liberal  arts  background  along 
with  a  foundation  in  the  study  of  business.  A  major  in  Sport  Management  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  the  sport  and  leisure  industry  in  areas  such  as  sport  marketing  and  management, 
athletic  administration,  public  relations,  and  sport  information.  Students  in  the  major  are 
provided  opportunities  to  work  with  sport  and  recreation  professionals  in  interscholastic, 
intercollegiate,  private,  public  and  professional  sports  settings.  A  five-year  program  leading  to 
the  B.A.  and  the  M.B.A.  is  also  available  to  qualified  students. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Sport  Management 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 

requirements  of  the  College  or  Arts  &  Sciences. 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

SPM1  211) 1 

SPMT230 1 

SPMT335    1 

SPMT422    1 

SPMT426    1 

SPMT  497  0.5 

SPMT  498 1 

SPMT499  0.5 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following:  3 

sivmi   sin.  SPMT315,SPMT320,SPMT321, 
SPM1  350E-JS,   SPMT  390,  SPMT  397,  ATG 
211,  BL407.FEN311,  HIST  254H 


III.  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS-^  or  5  courses 

ECON  112  1 

DS280   1 

MIS  191  or  Information  Technology  Proficiency 

Requirement  by  examination I 

Ml,  T  305    ...' 1 

MKT315    1 

IV.  RECOMMENDED  COURSES 

Sport  Management  students  considering  careers  in 
sport  management  or  graduate  study  such  as  a  MBA 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  ECON  102Q  and 
complete  a  general  business  minor. 

V.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Minor  in  Sport  Management  — 5  units 

REQU1RI  MENTS 

SPMT210    1 

SPMT422    1 

SPMT  426    1 

Select  two  courses  from  the  following:   2 

SPMT  230,  SPMT  301,  SPMT  315,  SPMT  320, 
SPMT 321, SPMT 335, SPMT 350E-JS.SPM]  390 


Course  Offerings 


First-year  students  may  register  only  lor  200  level  classes 
SPMT  210 


SPMT  230 


Seminar  in  Sport  Management  (1).  The  goal  of  this  course  is  two-fold:  to  provide 
students  with  the  knowledge,  concepts,  and  principles  that  govern  the  field  of  sport 
management,  and  to  familiarize  students  with  the  many  careers  and  opportunities  available 
in  the  sport  industrv. 

Social  Issues  in  Sport  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  complex  study  of  sport  as  a  social 
activity.  The  emphasis  is  on  sport  and  sport-related  behaviors  as  they  occur  in  social  and 
cultural  contexts. 


SPMT  301  Sport  History  (1).  A  survey  of  the  history  of  sports  and  their  development  to  the  present 

day. 

SPMT  315  Sport  and  Exercise  Psychology  (1).  Theory,  research,  and  practice  in  sport  and  exercise 

psychology.  Essential  information  and  suggestions  or  practical  value  lor  leadership  roles  in 
weUness/healtfa  promotion,  corporate  and  commercial  fitness,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  sport 
management,  and  related  areas. 

SPMT  320  Applied  Coaching  Theory  (1).  An  introduction  i«>  scientific  principles  ol  exercise  science 

and  to  effective  coaching  techniques  and  strategies. 

SPMT  321  Sports  Journalism  (1).  An  introduction  to  sports  journalism;  emphasized  are  the  abilities 

and  knowledge  needed  in  electronic  01  print  Communication 

SPMT  335  Sport  Promotions  and  Marketing  (1).  Promotion  ol  athletic  events,  methods  for 

marketing  games  and  contests,  and  basic  athletic  fund-raising  techniques. 

SPMT350E-JS  Sport  Ethics  (1).  I  his  course  investigates  the  moral  and  ethical  issues  Facing  sport 

professionals.  Selected  ethical  theories  are  presented  in  analyzing  both  general  issues  and 
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particular  cases,  and  students  develop  their  ability  to  think  critically  about  these  issues. 
This  course  is  approved  as  a  junior  seminar. 

SPMT  390  Special  Topics  (1).  A  lecture/discussion  course  designed  to  enhance  the  curriculum  by 

allowing  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  specialized 
topic  in  their  field  of  expertise,  such  as  Compliance  with  NCAA  Rules  &C  Regulations. 
Prerequisites  may  apply. 

SPMT  397  Internship  in  Sport  Management  (1).  A  structured  work  and  observation  experience  in  a 

sport  management  setting  on  or  off-campus.  Specific  guidelines  must  be  followed  by 
students  seeking  to  arrange  an  internship  for  academic  credit.  Open  to  majors  only. 

SPMT  422  Sport  Law  and  Legal  Issues  (1).  An  introduction  to  legal  system  in  the  United  States  and 

an  overview  of  sport  law,  types  of  litigation,  and  the  standard  of  care  required  in  sport 
settings. 

SPMT  426  Sport  Leadership  and  Administration  (1).  Theory  and  practice  of  leadership  techniques 

in  sport  settings;  special  applications  in  human  resource  management,  finance  and 
budgeting,  facility  and  equipment  management,  event  administration. 

SPMT  497  Senior  Research  Proposal  (0.5  unit).  Students  will  identify  a  topic  in  a  selected  field  of 

study,  prepare  a  review  of  pertinent  literature,  formulate  a  research  question,  and  propose 
an  experimental  design.  Open  to  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  DS  280. 

SPMT  498  Senior  Research  Project  (1).  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  research 

process  by  conducting  an  experimental  research  study  in  their  field  of  expertise.  The 
project  includes  data  collection,  statistical  analysis,  and  writing  an  experimental  research 
paper.  Prerequisite:  SPMT  497. 

SPMT  499  Senior  Project  Forum  (0.5  unit).  Students  will  attend  and  participate  in  a  forum  on 

current  research  topics  in  sport  management.  Each  student  will  prepare  and  present  his/her 
senior  research  project  as  an  oral  and  poster  presentation  at  the  research  forum. 
Prerequisite:  SPMT  498. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Faculty:  G.  Choice,  P.  Coggins;  C.  Corcoran;  E.  Dershimer;  G.  Epley  (Chair);  E.  Heins;  L. 
Isaacson;  R.  Leahy;  D.  Maclsaac;  K.  Piechura-Couture;  M.  Tichenor;  D.  Touchton 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  is  to  educate  teachers  and  administrators 
to  act  as  competent,  effective,  and  knowledgeable  facilitators  of  learning  disposed  to  using 
technology  and  research  practices  to  enhance  K-12  education;  to  create  a  community  of  learners 
responsive  to  the  developmental  and  social  needs  of  diverse  learners;  and  to  respond  to  needs 
and  advocate  for  change  at  local  through  global  levels.  The  Department  of  Teacher  Education 
resides  within  the  Division  of  Education.  The  programs  offered  by  the  unit  meet  University 
requirements  for  graduation  as  well  as  the  certification  requirements  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  at  Stetson  University  is  accredited  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE),  2010  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  DC  20036;  phone  (202)  466-7496.  NCATE  is  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Council  for  Higher  Education  Accreditation  to  accredit 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  professional  school  personnel.  This 
accreditation  covers  undergraduate  preparation  programs  in  elementary  education/ESOL  K-6; 
secondary  programs  (6-12)  in  biology,  English/ESOL,  mathematics,  and  social  science;  K-12 
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programs  in  music  and  modern  languages  (Spanish,  French,  and  German)  and  graduate 
preparation  programs  in  educational  leadership,  exceptional  student  education/ESOL  and 
reading.  See  Graduate  Education  in  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  for  detailed 
information  on  graduate  programs  in  educational  leadership  and  reading. 

Two  endowed  chairs  reside  within  the  Teacher  Education  Department,  The  Jessie  Ball  duPont 
Chair,  established  in  1984,  and  The  Nina  B.  Hollis  Chair  for  Educational  Reform,  established 
in  2000. 

Responsibility  for  Teacher  Education  programs  within  the  unit  rests  with  the  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  Teacher  Education.  The  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Councils  review  program 
requirements,  recommend  policy  and  procedures,  monitor  student  progress,  and  serve  as  a  board 
of  appeal  for  students  seeking  exceptions  to  established  policy. 

Admittance  to  undergraduate  programs  is  determined  by  the  Undergraduate  Council.  The 
Council  considers  numerous  factors  prior  to  making  a  determination  of  admittance.  Admission 
may  be  contingent  upon  availability  of  space  within  the  program.  All  students  should  make 
application  for  admission  at  the  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Office  during  the  first 
semester  of  their  tenure  at  Stetson. 

The  Nina  B.  Hollis  Institute  for  Educational  Reform 

Bette  Heins,  Director 

The  Nina  B.  Hollis  Institute  at  Stetson  University  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  improve  pre-K-20 
education  through  inquiry,  research,  and  professional  practice.  Through  a  network  of 
Professional  Development  Schools  and  other  networks,  the  Institute  works  collaboratively  with 
educators,  families,  businesses,  universities,  and  policy-makers  for  the  advancement  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Among  its  goals  are  developing  exemplary  practices  to  maximize  student 
outcomes,  providing  optimum  sites  for  pre-service  teacher  training,  offering  connected 
in-service  teacher  professional  development,  and  fostering  reflective  inquiry  to  enhance  teacher 
and  student  learning  and  development.  Through  dissemination  and  consultations,  the 
Institute  broadens  its  reach  to  impact  positively  education  at  the  state  and  national  level. 

Multicultural  Education  Institute 

Patrick  Coggins,  Director 

Since  its  founding  in  1991  as  the  emphasis  of  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Chair  in  Teacher 
Education,  this  Institute  has  the  mission  of  supporting  activities,  strategies,  and  research  related 
to  multicultural  education  and  of  developing  diversity  perspectives  that  respect,  appreciate,  and 
positively  interrelate  with  all  individuals,  regardless  of  gender,  religion,  values,  ethnicity,  or 
culture.  The  Institute  hosts  workshops,  conducts  and  publishes  research,  provides  consultations, 
and  works  with  local,  state,  and  national  entities  to  ensure  that  social  justice  is  achieved  by 
African-Americans,  Hispanics,  Asians,  Native-Americans,  and  others. 

Admittance  to  graduate  programs  of  study  is  determined  by  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Council.  A  description  of  graduate  programs  appears  in  the  graduate 
section  of  this  Bulletin. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Undergraduate  Council:  Gail  Radley  (English);  L.  Coulter  (Mathematics);  A.  Small;  B.  Adams 
(Music);  T.BA  (Natural  Sciences);  D.  Everett  (Sociology);  C.  Corcoran;  G.  Epley;  E. 
Dershimer;  D.  Maclsaac;  M.  Tichenor  (Teacher  Education) 

Undergraduate  Degrees  and  State  Certifications 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  offers  state-approved  (FLDOE)  programs  in 
elementary  education/ESOL  K-6;  secondary  programs  (6-12)  in  biology,  English/ESOL, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies;  and  K-12  programs  in  music  and  modern  languages —  Spanish, 
French,  and  German.  The  Elementary  Education/ESOL  K-6  and  English/ESOL  6-12  programs 
provide  ESOL  endorsement  as  mandated  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  addition  to  its  approved  certification  programs,  the  Department  offers  certain  courses 
accepted  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  for  Florida  certification.  For  specific  courses 
consult  with  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education. 

Admission  Requirements 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program,  a  student  must: 

1.  complete  an  application  for  admission  to  a  program  of  study  leading  to  certification; 

2.  present  a  minimum  2.5  grade  point  average  for  all  college  work  taken  at  Stetson; 

3.  present  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  for  Foundations:  Writing.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  present  a 
grade  of  C  or  higher  for  this  course,  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  presented  for  an 
approved  English  course; 

4.  meet  communications  requirement  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  one  of  the  approved 
communication  courses;  or  present  speech  recommendations  from  3  professors; 

5.  present  a  passing  score  on  all  areas  of  the  General  Knowledge  (GK)  Test.  If  the  student 
cannot  provide  the  Teacher  Education  Department  with  a  passing  score  on  the  GK,  and 
he  or  she  has  a  score  of  1000  on  the  SAT  or  a  21  on  the  ACT,  the  student  may  be  granted 
a  one  semester  appeal  by  the  Council  if  that  is  the  only  admission  criterion  not 
completed.  The  student  must  pass  the  GK  during  the  appeal  semester; 

6.  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  EDUC  245  (Social  Foundations  of  Education),  EDUC 
255S  (Educational  Psychology),  EDUC  265  (Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for 
Diverse  Populations),  and  all  other  professional  education  courses; 

7.  present  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better  in  specialization  courses  (major  field  of  study); 

8.  present  positive  recommendations  from  three  professors  in  support  of  admission  to 
Teacher  Education.  Two  of  the  recommendations  must  be  from  education  professors; 

9.  complete  a  successful  interview  with  members  of  the  Undergraduate  Council  if  a  review 
of  performance  in  foundation  courses  suggests  weaknesses; 

10.  join  FFEA  (or  CDA  or  CMEC  for  music  students); 

1 1.  submit  a  planned  program  statement.  A  planned  program  must  be  coordinated  between 
student  and  adviser(s).  Secondary  and  music  majors  must  also  be  assigned  a  consulting 
education  adviser.  ALL  students  MUST  meet  with  their  education  adviser  every 
semester; 

12.  obtain  a  copy  of  The  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook. 

Note:  At  any  checkpoint  within  the  student's  program,  if  there  is  a  concern  about  the  student's 
appropriate  progress,  the  student  may  be  required  to  meet  with  an  education  faculty  committee 
before  continuing. 
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Admission  Review  by  the  Undergraduate  Council 

After  considering  all  of  these  requirements,  the  Undergraduate  Council  will  determine 
whether  an  individual  student  will  be  admitted.  The  Council  may  choose  not  to  admit  a  student 
based  on  an  interview  even  though  other  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  Admission  also  may 
be  contingent  upon  availability  of  space  within  the  program. 

Students  must  make  application  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  at  the  Undergraduate 
Teacher  Education  Office  during  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman  year.  Transfer  students  must 
apply  during  the  first  semester  of  their  residence. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Mercedes  Tichenor,  Director 

Eligibility  requirements  for  student  teaching  include  the  following: 

1 .  admitted  into  the  Approved  Teacher  Education  Program; 

2.  satisfactory  completion  of  all  field-based  experiences; 

3.  complete  Student  Teaching  Application; 

4.  complete  Student  Teaching  Placement  Packet; 

5.  favorable  recommendations  from  three  professors  in  support  of  admission  to  Student 
Teaching; 

6.  evidence  of  a  passing  score  on  all  of  the  Florida  Teacher  Certification  Examinations 
(FTCE),  Professional  Exam  and  Subject  Area  Exam,  in  teaching  major; 

7.  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  professional  education  courses; 

8.  a  G.PA.  of  2.5  or  better  in  major  content  area  and  overall; 

9.  appropriate  progress  on  demonstrating  the  1 2  Florida  Educator  Accomplished  Practices  at 
the  pre-  professional  level; 

10.  satisfactory  behavior  recommendation  from  the  Office  of  Campus  Life  at  Stetson; 

1 1.  evidence  of  computer  competency  by  presenting  two  satisfactory  technology 
recommendations  or  through  completion  of  a  technology  course  with  a  "C"  or  better  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Council; 

12.  drug  screening  and  fingerprinting  clearance  as  required  by  county  school  boards. 

Exit  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate  from  the  University  with  a  degree  in  elementary  education,  a  student 
must  satisfactorily  complete  the  following  requirements: 

1 .  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better 

2.  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  professional  education  courses 

3.  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better  in  content  teaching  area 

4.  satisfactory  portfolio  presentation 

5.  satisfactory  documentation  of  each  of  the  1  2  Florida  Educator  Accomplished  Practices  at 
the  Prc-professional  level 

6.  completion  of  the  student  teaching  experience  with  a  passing  grade. 
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Elementary  Education  (Grades  K-6)  with  ESOL  Endorsement 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Teacher  Education 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  -19  units 

EDUC  245   

EDUC  255S   

EDUC  265   

EDUC  275D 

EDUC  301    

EDUC  305D 

EDUC  314   

EDUC  315   


EDUC  316   1 

EDUC  317  1 

EDUC  321    1 

EDUC  322   1 

EDUC  393 0.5 

EDUC  394 0.5 

EDUC  424   1 

EDUC  429   1 

EDUC  430   2 

EDUC  474   1 

EDUC  499  1 

III.  ELECTWES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Secondary  Education  Certification 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
1 0  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

II.  MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 

The  student  must  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  in  one  of  the  following 
majors:  Biology,  English,  French,  German, 
Mathematics,  Spanish,  or  Social  Science.  Some 
departments  may  require  a  different  course  of  study 
in  the  major  for  students  intending  to  earn 
secondary  education  certification.  Students  should 
consult  with  their  advisors  in  the  major  and  in 
Teacher  Education  for  appropriate  course  selection 
to  satisfy  Florida  certification  requirements.  Students 
seeking  secondary  education  certification  are  strongly 
urged  to  consult  with  an  advisor  in  Teacher  Education 
in  their  first  year  of  study  at  Stetson  University. 

III.  REQUIRMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAMS  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION— 12  units 

EDUC  245   1 

EDUC255S   1 

EDUC  265   1 

EDUC  302   1 


EDUC305D* 1 

EDUC  316   1 

EDUC  317  1 

EDUC  393 0.5 

EDUC  394 0.5 

EDUC  429   1 

EDUC  430   2 

EDUC  474  1 

*EDUC  305  required  for  English  secondary 
education  certification;  strongly  recommended  for 
all  other  majors. 

IV.  SPECIAL  METHODS  COURSES  IN 
EDUCATION— 1  unit 
In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  in  Section  III 
immediately  above,  students  in  the  various 
programs  also  take  one  of  the  special  methods 
courses  listed  below: 

Biology  Education EDUC  331 

English  Education   ENGL  321 

Modern  Language/ 

French,  German  or  Spanish     EDUC  361 

Mathematics  Education    EDUC  33 1 

Social  Science    EDUC  331 

Music  Education: 

Instrumental:    MC  351,  MC  353,  MC  354 

Vocal:   MC  351,  MC  354 


Minor  in  Education — 5  units 

The  Minor  in  Education  prepares  students  to  understand  better  the  roots  of  educational 
issues,  such  as  the  purposes  of  education,  the  motivational  atmosphere  in  which  learning  takes 
place,  and  areas  of  difficulty  often  encountered  by  students  in  schools  today.  This  minor  is  not 
designed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  Florida. 

To  declare  this  minor  the  student  must  have  an  adviser  in  the  Teacher  Education  Department 
in  addition  to  his/her  major  adviser. 


REQUIREMENTS 
EDUC  245  .. 
EDUC255S  . 
EDUC  265  .. 
EDUC  302  .. 
EDUC  305D  . 
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General  Studies  in  Education 

Students  in  General  Studies  in  Education  do  not  earn  teacher  certification  with  this  major. 
Students  entering  this  major  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education 
Council. 


I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  or  Arts  and  Sciences. 


EDUC317   1 

EDUC321    1 

EDUC  393 0.5 

EDUC  394 0.5 

EDUC  499   1 


II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 13  Units 

EDUC  245  1  Ul  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 

EDUC255S   1  MAJOR 

EDUC  265  1  Courses  outside  the  Department  of  Teacher 

EDUC  275D  1  Education  as  appropriate  for  the  student's  planned 

EDUC  301  1  program  of  study.  To  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 

EDUC  305D  1  Teacher  Education  advisor. 

EDUC  314   1 

EDUC  315  1  IV.  ELECTrVES 

EDUC  316   1  Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 

For  information  on  graduate  degrees  in  Education,  see  the  "Graduate  Programs/Arts 
and  Sciences." 

Course  Offerings 

EDUC  133  Technology  in  the  Classroom  (1).  Provides  students  with  theoretical  and  practical 

knowledge  on  the  use  of  technology  in  education.  It  introduces  the  use  of  technology  as  a 
teacher  productivity  tool,  an  instructional  tool,  and  a  learning  tool. 

EDUC  185,  285,  385,  485  Independent  Study  (0.5  or  1).  Explores  in  greater  depth  aspects  of  materials  treated 
in  basic  courses.  Projects  must  be  approved  by  Department  Chair. 

EDUC  190,  290,  390,  490  Special  Topics  (0.5  or  1). 


EDUC  245 


EDUC  255S 


Social  Foundations  of  Education  (1).  Introductory  course.  Examines  historical, 
philosophical,  and  social  forces  affecting  education.  Includes  systematic  observation  in 
public  schools. 

Educational  Psychology  (1).  Examines  principles  of  psychology  as  they  apply  to 
education  with  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  theory  and  research  to  improve  instruction. 
Topics  typically  include:  theories  of  development,  theories  of  learning,  motivation, 
assessment  and  evaluation. 


EDUC  265  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for  Diverse  Learners  (1).  Introductory  course. 

Provides  a  foundation  for  upper-division  coursework  in  education  for  diverse  populations. 
Emphasis  will  include  research-based  literature  on  learning  and  teacher  effectiveness; 
grouping  for  instruction;  classroom  management;  general  methods  of  implementing 
curriculum  in  the  classroom.  Includes  systematic  observation  in  schools. 

EDUC  275D  Human  Exceptionalities  (I).  Provides  students  with  an  orientation  to  the  field  of  human 

exceptionality.  It  is  designed  to  present  the  problems  involved  in  educating  school-aged 
populations  classified  as  exceptional  students,  familiarize  students  with  the  various 
classifications  of  exceptionalities,  and  examine  the  services  provided  for  handicapped 
individuals  in  society.  Field  placements  within  schools  or  other  service  related  agencies  are 
required. 

EDUC  301  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades  (1).  Focuses  on  the  development  of  literacy  in  grades 

K-3.  Examines  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  and  reading;  provides  an  overview  of 
various  approaches  to  teaching  reading;  and  emphasizes  skill  development  in  areas  of 
phonological  awareness,  phonics  and  word  study,  fluency,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension. 
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Integrates  methods  of  incorporating  music,  art,  drama,  and  movement  into  the  primary 
(K-3)  curriculum  in  ways  that  support  and  enhance  acquisition  of  the  curricular  content. 

EDUC  302  Improving  Reading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary  School  (1).  Studies 

diagnostic  tests,  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  and  techniques  for  improving  study 
habits  and  reading  skills.  Students  are  provided  with  a  broad  background  of  information, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  of  reading  skills  that  are  essential  to  increasing  reading 
proficiency  across  the  content  areas.  For  middle  and  secondary  school  teachers  of  all 
subjects. 

EDUC  305D  Cultural  Diversity  Education  (1).  Provides  perspectives,  theories  and  strategies  in  cultural 

diversity,  cultural  sensitivity  and  multicultural  education.  Prepares  students  to  work 
effectively  with  English  Language  Learners  students  and  students  from  diverse 
cultural/ethnic  backgrounds.  Focuses  on  linkages  to  Lducational  Goals  2000  and  other 
Florida  laws  on  multicultural  education.  Meets  the  Contemporary  Culture  and  the  ESOL 
endorsement  requirements.  Also  provides  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  for  managing 
cultural  diversity  in  the  work  or  school  environment. 

EDUC  306  Instructional  Strategies  for  Students  with  Mild  Handicaps,  Elementary  (1).  Focuses  on 

specialized  approaches  to  teaching  academic,  social,  and  behavioral  skills  to  students  with 
mild  disabilities  in  an  elementary  setting.  Requires  a  seven-week  internship  teaching 
students  who  have  mild  handicaps  (e.g.,  learning  disabled,  emotionally  impaired, 
developmentally  disabled).  Required  for  certification  in  exceptional  student  education. 
EDUC  306  and  EDUC  307  are  taken  as  a  block.  Prerequisites:  EDUC  255  and  EDUC 
265. 

EDUC  307  Instructional  Strategies  for  Students  with  Mild  Handicaps,  Middle/Secondary  (1). 

Focuses  on  modifying  curricula  lesson  planning  and  developing  curricula  for  mildly 
handicapped  students  in  the  middle  or  secondary  school.  Covers  specialized  approaches  to 
teaching  academic,  social  and  behavioral  skills  to  students  with  mild  disabilities.  Requires  a 
seven-week  internship  teaching  students  who  have  mild  handicaps  (e.g.,  learning  disabled, 
emotionally  impaired,  developmentally  disabled).  EDUC  306  and  EDUC  307  are  taken 
as  a  block.  Prerequisites:  EDUC  255  and  EDUC  265. 

EDUC  308  Nature  and  Needs  of  Mildly  Handicapped  Students  (1).  Deals  with  characteristics, 

methods,  and  techniques  appropriate  for  students  who  are  learning  disabled,  emotionally 
handicapped,  and  educable  mentally  handicapped.  Curriculum  materials,  including 
current  innovations  and  trends,  will  be  presented. 

EDUC  309  Applied  Linguistics  (1).  Provides  teachers  with  knowledge  and  skills  to  apply  linguistic 

theories  and  method  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning  for  ESOL  students. 

EDUC  310  Methods  of  Integrating  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (1).  Teaches  methods  of 

incorporating  music,  art,  drama,  and  movement  into  the  elementary  curriculum  in  ways 
that  support  and  enhance  acquisition  of  the  curricular  content. 

EDUC  314  Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (1).  Covers  developmental  and  content  reading 

difficulties  of  students  in  grades  4  through  6  in  relation  to  what  the  classroom  teacher  can 
do  directly  and  which  problems  need  professional  help.  Students  are  provided  with  a  broad 
background  of  information,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  reading  skills  that  are 
essential  to  increasing  reading  proficiency  across  the  content  areas  EDUC  314,  EDUC 
315,  EDUC  316,  EDUC  317,  and  EDUC  393  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  315  Language  Arts  and  Literature  for  Children  (1).  Examines  the  theory/methodology  for 

teaching  language  arts  and  literature  at  the  elementary  school  level  with  emphasis  on 
teaching  strategies  for  integrating  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing,  and 
visually  representing  activities;  methods  of  incorporating  music,  art,  drama,  and 
movement  into  the  elementary  curriculum  in  ways  that  support  and  enhance  acquisition 
of  the  curricular  content.  Includes  observation/participation  in  school  settings.  EDUC 
314,  EDUC  315,  EDUC  316,  EDUC  317,  and  EDUC  393  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  316  Assessment  and  Evaluation  of  Learning  (1).  Examines  concepts  and  skills  related  to 

designing,  administering,  evaluating,  interpreting,  applying,  and  communicating  results  of 
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classroom  tests  to  include  both  performance  and  objective  assessments.  This  course  will 
also  examine  concepts  and  skills  in  administering,  interpreting,  applying,  and 
communicating  results  of  standardized  assessments.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  use  of 
assessment  tools  to  improve  instruction  and  student  achievement.  EDUC  314,  EDUC 
315,  EDUC  316,  EDUC  317,  and  EDUC  393  are  taken  as  a  block. 

Comprehensive  Strategies  for  ESOL  (1).  Provides  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  ESOL 
(English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  competencies  based  on  Florida  mandates. 
Theory  and  practice  will  be  emphasized  in  the  areas  or  testing  and  evaluation,  applied 
linguistics,  curriculum  and  materials  development,  cross-cultural  understanding  and 
methods  of  teaching.  EDUC  314,  EDUC  315,  EDUC  316,  EDUC  317,  and  EDUC  393 
are  taken  as  a  block. 


EDUC  318  Methods  ofTeaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  (1).  Presents 

teaching  strategies  that  are  effective  with  speakers  of  English  as  a  second  language.  The 
material  of  the  course  will  include  appropriate  ESOL  strategies  in  content  (mathematics, 
science,  language  arts,  and  social  studies)  instruction. 

EDUC  319  ESOL  Curriculum  and  Materials  Development  (1).  Presents  appropriate  curricula  and 

curricular  materials  that  enhance  the  ability  of  ESOL/ELL  students  to  acquire  English  and 
other  content  area  knowledge.  Second  language  acquisition  theory  and  principles  and 
research  in  curriculum  and  materials  development  are  examined. 

EDUC  320  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  ESOL  (1).  Introduces  issues  of  language  testing.  Examines 

informal  and  formal  assessment  and  evaluation  strategies.  Opportunities  to  design  and 
develop  assessment  instruments  for  learners  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  are  presented. 

EDUC  321  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School  (1).  Focuses  on  the  theory  and  methods  for 

teaching  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school;  includes  observation  and  participation  in 
school  settings.  Integrates  methods  of  incorporating  music,  art,  drama,  and  movement 
into  the  elementarv  curriculum  in  ways  that  support  and  enhance  acquisition  of  the 
curricular  content.'  EDUC  32 1 ,  EDUC  322,  EDUC  394,  EDUC  424,  and  EDUC  499 
are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  322  Natural  &  Social  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  School  (1).  Uses  the  National  Science 

Education  Standards,  through  a  constructivist  perspective,  to  guide  the  presentation  of 
methods  and  materials  for  teaching  science  and  health.  Methods  for  integrating  the  six 
social  studies  are  guided  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Strategies  for 
teaching  global  awareness,  democratic  citizenship,  and  values  are  included.  This  course 
integrates  methods  of  incorporating  music,  art,  drama,  and  movement  into  the  elementary 
curriculum  in  ways  that  support  and  enhance  acquisition  of  the  curricular  content.  EDUC 
321,  EDUC  322,  EDUC  394,  EDUC  424,  and  EDUC  499  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  33 1  Special  Methods  in  the  Middle  and  Secondary  School  ( 1 ). 

Examines  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  evaluation  of  materials,  including  ESOL 
strategies,  used  in  teaching  particular  secondary  or  K-12  school  subjects.  A  field 
component  is  required. 

EDUC  334  Topics  in  Technology  ( 1 ).  Focuses  on  the  uses  of  instructional  technology  to  enhance 

teaching  and  learning.  Topics  may  include  in-depth  study  of  media  resources,  Web  page 
design,  video  production,  or  other  emerging  technologies. 

EDUC  361  Special  Methods  ofTeaching  Foreign  Languages  K-12  (1).  Engages  students  in 

curriculum  materials,  teaching  techniques,  observations  on  and  oft  campus,  and  use  of 
instructional  media  in  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  the 
target  language  or  permission  oi  the  instructor. 

EDUC  368  Field  Experiences  Abroad  (1).  Uses  off -campus  settings  to  examine  various  educational 

systems  around  the  world.  Through  readings,  field  placements  in  local  schools, 
participation  in  various  lectures,  fieldtrips,  and  classroom  experiences  prior  to  the  date  of 
departure,  this  course  will  provide  students  a  unique  cultural  perspective  on  various 
educaiion.il  systems. 
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EDUC  369  Field  Experiences  Away  (1).  Uses  off-campus  locations  to  examine  different 

educational  settings.  Through  readings,  field  placements  in  local  schools,  participation  in 
various  lectures,  fieldtrips,  and  classroom  experiences  prior  to  the  date  of  departure,  this 
course  will  provide  students  a  unique  perspective  in  different  educational  settings. 

EDUC  370D-JS  Celebrating  Diversity:  Examining  Populations  on  the  Fringe  of  Society  (1).  Examines 

through  film,  literature,  case  studies  and  field  experience  the  educational  and  societal 
implications  of  poverty,  ethnicity,  and  gender. 

EDUC  371D-JS  Using  Children's  Books  to  Develop  Critical  Thinking  (1).  Focuses  on  the  study  of  the 

various  genres  of  literature  for  children  with  emphasis  upon  criteria  for  selecting  and 
interpreting  quality  material  to  develop  children's  understandings  of  differences  among 
people  and  viewpoints. 

EDUC  372E-JS  Authentic  Educating  (1).  Studies  the  aims  of  educational  philosophy  to  help  students 

understand  their  own  philosophic  perspective  and  move  toward  authenticity  in  their  lives. 

EDUC  373D-JS  Social,  Emotional  and  Vocational  Needs  of  Individuals  with  Disabilities  (1).  Provides 

students  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  working  with  individuals  with  exceptionalities. 
It  focuses  on  both  the  vocational  and  recreational  aspects  of  independent  living. 

EDUC  393  Professional  Educator  I:  (0.5).  Examines  the  professional  standards  of  teaching 

(Accomplished  Practices,  INTASC,  and  the  Florida  Sunshine  State  Standards)  and 
integrates  technology  into  teaching.  Students  will  be  required  to  develop  an  electronic 
professional  portfolio  that  addresses  the  Florida  teaching  standards.  Students  will  also 
explore  the  use  of  technology  for  classroom  application.  EDUC  314,  EDUC  315,  EDUC 
316,  EDUC  317,  and  EDUC  393  are  taken  as  a  block.  Students  seeking  Secondary 
Education  certification  take  EDUC  393  and  EDUC  331  as  a  block,  or  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

EDUC  394  Professional  Educator  II:  (0.5).  Focuses  on  classroom  management  and  the  multiple  roles 

of  the  teacher.  Continued  development  and  experience  with  the  Twelve  Accomplished 
Practices,  portfolio  development,  and  technology  integration  will  be  emphasized.  Various 
school-based  experiences  for  students  to  work  with  individual  learners,  small  groups,  and 
whole  classes  in  various  school-based  experiences  are  required.  EDUC  321,  EDUC  322, 
EDUC  394,  EDUC  424,  and  EDUC  499  are  taken  as  a  block.  Students  seeking 
Secondary  Education  certification  take  EDUC  394  and  EDUC  33 1  as  a  block,  or  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

EDUC  401  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Gifted  (1).  Focuses  on  definition  and  diagnosis  of  children  who 

are  gifted,  including  current  innovations  and  trends  in  curriculum.  This  course  is  required 
for  students  completing  an  additional  endorsement  in  Gifted  Education. 

EDUC  402  Educational  Procedures  and  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted  (1).  Presents  auricular  material 

and  strategies  for  gifted  and  creative  students.  Learning  models  in  curriculum  building  are 
investigated.  Attention  is  given  to  characteristics,  problems  and  needs  of  gifted  students, 
including  special  populations,  as  they  relate  to  curriculum  development.  Emphasizes 
learning  styles,  self  awareness  and  motivation  plus  the  development  of  creative  potential. 
Prerequisites:  Recommended  but  not  required:  EDUC  401  Nature  and  Needs  of  Gifted 
Students. 

EDUC  403  Guidance  and  Counseling  of  Gifted  Students  (1).  Studies  the  theoretical  basis  of 

counseling  and  the  special  tasks  of  counseling  children  identified  as  gifted  as  well  as  their 
families.  Required  course  for  endorsement  in  Gifted  Education. 

EDUC  404  Education  of  Special  Populations  of  Gifted  Students  (1).  Focuses  on  an  overview  of 

theory,  research  and  practical  suggestions  about  education  of  special  populations  of  gifted 
students,  e.g.,  minorities,  emotionally  handicapped,  learning  disabled,  physically 
handicapped,  sensory  handicapped  and  speech  impaired.  The  aim  is  to  sketch  several 
definitions  of  giftedness,  then  to  apply  these  to  special  populations  and  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  classroom. 
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EDUC  405  Theory  and  Development  of  Creativity  (1).  Examines  theory,  research  and  practical 

suggestions  about  creativity  that  are  of  value  to  classroom  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  define 
creativity  from  various  theoretical  models,  then  to  survey  various  instruments  to  identify 
and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  classroom. 

EDUC  424  Assessment  &  Differentiation  of  Reading  Instruction  (1).  Builds  on  skills  developed  in 

EDUC  314  and  EDUC  315  and  field  experiences  in  teaching  reading  and  writing  to 
elementary  school  students.  Use  of  diagnostic  prescriptive  techniques  in  identifying  and 
correcting  reading  problems,  along  with  early  intervention  strategies  EDUC  321,  EDUC 
322,  EDUC  394,  EDUC  424,  and  EDUC  499  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  429  Senior  Intern  Seminar  (1).  Uses  a  general  methods  seminar  to  provide  a  culminating 

experience  for  preservice  teachers.  Content  is  based  on  best  practices  research  in  education. 
Students  develop  materials  and  teaching  units/projects  for  implementation  in  classroom 
settings.  Legal/ethical  issues,  crisis  intervention,  and  professionalism  are  addressed.  EDUC 
429,  EDUC  430,  and  EDUC  474  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  430  Student  Teaching  (2).  Provides  a  direct,  substantial,  and  full-day  teaching  experience  for  a 

minimum  of  12  weeks  in  elementary,  middle,  or  secondary  schools.  Application  required 
one  semester  in  advance  of  EDUC  429,  EDUC  430,  and  EDUC  474  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  474  Educational  Management  of  Exceptional  Students  (1).  Describes  methods  or  classroom 

organization,  behavior  management  strategies,  and  collaboration/consultation  skills. 
EDUC  429,  EDUC  430,  and  EDUC  474  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EDUC  495,  496  Seminars  (1).  Topical  seminars  concentrating  on  particular  aspects  of  educational 

programs. 

EDUC  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Engages  students,  in  collaboration  with  the  instructor,  in  projects  that 

connect  educational  theory  with  classroom  practice.  The  outcome  should  enhance 
students'  ability  to  evaluate  educational  issues  in  depth  and  to  communicate  that 
knowledge  orally  and  in  writing.  EDUC  321,  EDUC  322,  EDUC  394,  EDUC  424,  and 
EDUC  499  are  taken  as  a  block. 


THEATRE  ARTS 

W.  Elliott;  K.  McCoy  (Chair);  J.  Schmi'tt 

At  Stetson,  theatre  is  a  liberal  art  that  prepares  students  for  life  beyond  college,  whether  in 
graduate  study,  professional  activity,  or  a  career  path  outside  the  theatre.  Through  hands-on 
learning,  not  only  do  students  learn  about  theatre,  they  also  learn  other  things  while  doing 
theatre.  This  "training  for  the  real  world"  includes  developing  such  universal  skills  as  working 
under  the  pressures  of  competition  and  deadlines,  creative  problem-solving,  teamwork,  and 
self-expression. 

Outside  the  classroom,  the  theatre  program  helps  translate  theory  into  action  through 
performance.  We  are  dedicated  to  providing  a  well-rounded  approach  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
theatre,  striking  a  balance  between  study  and  application,  between  academic  and  professional 
opportunities,  between  performance  and  technology — with  all  students  collaborating  on  an  equal 
footing,  whether  as  actors,  technicians,  designers,  or  directors.  The  Theatre  Arts  program 
emphasizes  one-on-one  faculty  mentoring  and  provides  plentiful  opportunities  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  productions.  To  further  enhance  the  learning  experience,  the  Theatre  Arts  program 
strongly  supports  the  development  of  relationships  with  outside  arts  organizations. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre  Arts 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS— 
10  units 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 
Theatre  Arts  majors  are  expected  to  audition  and 
work  in  some  capacity  for  each  main  stage 
production  at  Stover  Theatre. 

II.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS— 10  units 

THEA  101A    1 

THEA120  0 

THEA  BOA   1 

THEA  203    1 

Minor  in  Theatre  Arts — 4.5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

THEA101A   1 

THEA  120  0 

THEA  130A  or  approved  performance  course  .  .  .1 
Two  of  the  following  courses; 

THEA  300,  301,  400,  401    0.5* 

(*NOTE:  this  one-half  course  unit  takes  2 
semesters  to  complete)  THEA  24 1H  or 

approved  History/Lit/Theory  course   I 

One  Theatre  Elective 1 


THEA  221     1 

THEA241H     1 

THEA  300,  301,  400,  401 1* 

('NOTE:  this  one  course  unit  takes  4  semesters  to 
complete) 
One  from  the  following  courses: 

THEA  342,  THEA  443,  THEA  408,  THEA  444  1 

THEA  498,  THEA  499   1 

Two  Theatre  Electives    2 

III.  ELECTIVES 

Units  to  total  a  minimum  of  32. 


Course  Offerings 


THEA101A 


THEA  120 


Introduction  to  Theatre  (1).  Study  of  the  theatre  as  a  performance  art.  A  Survey  of  the 
aesthetic  and  historical  development  of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  elements  utilized  in  a 
theatrical  production  (such  as  text,  performer  and  designer). 

Basic  Skills  (0).  Hands-on  instruction  in  safe  and  efficient  handling  of  theatre  tools  and 
technologies.  It  serves  as  a  prerequisite  to  THEA  300,  THEA  301 ,  THEA  400,  THEA 
401,  and  THEA  221. 


THEA  130A  Principles  of  Acting  (1).  A  study  of  the  fundamental  techniques  involved  in  the 

performer's  use  of  the  body,  voice,  and  imagination  leading  to  greater  self-confidence  and 
imaginative  expression  in  preparing  roles  for  stage  and  screen. 

THEA  185,  285,  385,  485  Independent  Study  (0.5). 

THEA  190,  290,  390,  490  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  (1).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  theatre. 

THEA  203  Principles  of  Directing  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  directing.  This 

includes  script  analysis  as  a  basis  for  production  and  working  with  actors  in  scene  work. 
Prerequisite:  THEA  130A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  205A  Voice  and  Diction  (1).  Theory  and  practice  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  the 

speaking  voice  for  performance,  particularly  in  regard  to  support,  articulation,  and 
expressiveness. 

THEA  220A  Entertainment  Design  (1).  Survey  and  study  through  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 

design  of  scenery,  lighting,  costumes,  sound,  props  and  special  effects  in  theatre,  film  and 
television. 

THEA  221  Stagecraft  (1).  Study  of  the  basic  theory  of  planning,  designing,  drafting,  construction, 

and  rigging  of  scenery,  lighting,  costumes,  and  other  technical  elements  of  theatre. 
Laboratory  required.  Prerequisite:  THEA  120,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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THEA  237  Acting  Comedy  (1).  In-depth  study  and  application  of  select  acting  techniques 

appropriate  to  genres  of  comedy,  including  situation  comedy,  farce,  and  the  comedy  of 
manners.  Prerequisite:  THEA  130A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  238  Acting  for  the  Camera  (1).  In-depth  study  and  application  of  select  acting  techniques 

appropriate  to  film  and  video  production.  Prerequisite:  THEA  130A  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

THEA  24 1H  Foundations  of  Theatre  History  (1).  Study  of  the  development  of  the  Western  theatre 

from  antiquity  to  1800,  focusing  on  developmental  changes  in  the  areas  of  performance, 
space,  text,  and  audience. 

THEA  261A  TheatreFest  (1).  Critical  study,  attendance,  and  review  of  multiple  live  theatre  productions 

in  a  theatre  festival  or  other  similar  event.  Offered  on  demand. 

THEA  271A  Representations  of  Performance  in  Film  (1).  An  aesthetic  examination  of  the  nature  of 

theatrical  performance  through  watching,  discussing,  and  reviewing  films  that  seek  to 
communicate  to  a  general  audience  the  experience  of-  what  it  feels  like  to  be  -  an  actor  in 
performance. 

THEA  272J-JS  Theatre  of  Protest  (1).  A  survey  of  theatrical  literature  and  practice  that  focuses  on  its  use 

as  an  agent  of  social,  economic,  or  political  discourse  and  change.  Major  geographic  areas 
include  Eastern  Europe,  Hispanic  USA,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

THEA  273D-JS  The  Plays  of  August  Wilson  (1).  An  intense  study  of  the  plays  of  August  Wilson  which 

chronicle  the  African-American  experience  over  the  course  of  the  20th  century. 

THEA  274E-JS  Revenge  Drama:  The  Ethics  of  Vengeance  (1).  This  course  offers  an  intense  study  of 

several  revenge  plays  and  musicals  from  three  different  historical  periods:  The  Greek  era, 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  20th  century. 

THEA  300,  301 ,  400,  401 

Theatre  Practicum  (0.25).  For  majors,  minors,  and  non-majors  participating  in 
performance,  technical  and/or  research  activities  in  support  of  major  theatre  productions 
at  Stover  Theatre.  Each  half-credit  spans  two  semesters.  A  student  may  not  take  more  than 
one  practicum  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  THEA  120  ,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  321  Scene  Design  and  Painting  (1).  Working  with  applied  design  theory  in  order  to  develop 

an  anesthetic  sense  of  the  scene  designer's  role  in  a  theatrical  production  and  increase  the 
student's  proficiency  with  design  and  painting  techniques.  Prerequisite  THEA  221  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  322  Stage  Lighting  (1).  Study  of  design  concepts,  use  of  color,  equipment,  and  drawings  in 

designing  the  lighting  for  a  dramatic  production.  Prerequisite:  THEA  221  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

THEA  325A  Costume  and  Makeup  (1).  A  study  of  the  historical  development,  design  process,  and 

construction  techniques  for  costumes  used  in  theatrical  productions,  plus  a  study  of  the 
materials  and  techniques  used  for  stage  make-up.  Laboratory  work  required. 

THEA  337  Acting:  Mask  and  Movement  ( 1 ).  In-depth  study  and  application  of  select  acting 

techniques  that  focus  on  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  movement  and  gesture  as  expressive 
tools.  Prerequisite:  THEA  130A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  342  Theatre  History:  Modem  and  Postmodern  ( 1 ).  Stud)  of  the  development  of  the  Western 

theatre  from  1800  to  present,  focusing  on  developmental  changes  in  the  areas  of 
performance,  space,  text,  and  audience.  Prerequisite  THEA  101 A  or  permission  of  instructor 

THEA  397  Theatre  Internship  (0.5  or  1 ). 

THEA  403  Advanced  Directing  ( 1 ).  Advanced  study  of  contemporary  staging  theory  and  practice.  In 

addition  to  surveying  contemporary  directors  and  techniques,  the  student  will  direct  a 
one- act  play  tor  public  performance.  Prerequisite:  THEA  203,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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THEA  408  Theories  of  the  Theatre  (1).  A  study  of  the  major  dramatic  theories  that  have  influenced 

Western  drama  and  theatre  from  classical  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite  THEA  101A  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  438  Acting  Period  Style  (1).  In-depth  study  and  application  of  select  acting  techniques 

appropriate  to  the  performance  of  Shakespeare,  Restoration  Drama,  and  other  period  texts. 
Prerequisite:  THEA  130A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  443  Theatre  History:  America  (1).  Study  of  the  development  of  the  theatre  in  America, 

focusing  on  developmental  changes  in  the  areas  of  performance,  space,  text,  and  audience. 
Prerequisite  THEA  101 A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  444  Theatre  History:  Non- Western  (1).  Study  of  the  development  of  non- Western  theatre 

(Asia  and  Africa),  focusing  on  developmental  changes  in  the  areas  of  performance,  space, 
text,  and  audience.  Prerequisite  THEA  101 A  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THEA  446  Arts  Management  (1).  Applied  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  nonprofit 

arts  organization,  to  include  organizational  structures,  budgeting,  timetables,  staffing, 
marketing/publicity,  and  general  preproduction  planning.  Although  focused  on  theatre 
production,  the  issues  and  techniques  covered  are  applicable  to  art,  music,  and  other 
artistic  organizations. 

THEA  498  Senior  Project  Prospectus  (0).  Advanced  methods  of  theatre  research,  resulting  in  a  plan 

applied  to  a  senior  research  topic. 

THEA  499  Senior  Project  (1).  Application  of  research  to  a  project  in  such  areas  as  acting;  directing; 

design;  stage  production  management;  theatre  history,  literature,  criticism,  or  a  standard 
research  paper  thesis.  Prerequisite:  THEA  498. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  MINORS 

These  programs  of  study  draw  on  faculty  across  disciplines  and  in  the  Schools  of  Business 
Administration  and  Music  as  well  as  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 


AFRICANA  STUDIES 

Shawnrece  Campbell,  Director 

Africana  Studies  is  a  multi-disciplinary  program  of  study  that  seeks  through  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  music,  business,  and  the  arts  to  explore  key  aspects  of  the  past  and  present  lives  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa  on  this  continent  and  in  the  Diaspora.  Drawing  on  University  offerings  in 
the  Schools  of  Business  and  Music  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  as  well  as  special 
programs,  such  as  the  Thurman  Program  and  colloquia  at  the  College  of  Law,  students  in  the 
minor  explore  a  wide  range  of  African  and  African  American  texts  and  gain  an  appreciation  for 
the  development  and  awakening  of  peoples  throughout  the  Diaspora.  Students  in  the  minor  are 
also  encouraged  to  select  a  senior  project  in  their  majors  that  will  allow  them  to  further  enrich 
their  understanding  of  Africana  Studies. 

Minor  in  Africana  Studies — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

AFST100S   1 

Two  AFST  course  units  from  courses  with  an 

African  American  perspective 2 

Two  AFST  course  units  from  courses  with  an 
Africana  Studies  perspective 2 
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Course  Offerings 

AFST  100S  Introduction  to  Afiricana  Studies  (1)  This  course  introduces  the  Afrocentric  perspective 

as  it  has  developed  in  anthropology,  history,  political  science,  geography,  sociology, 
religious  studies,  mass  communications,  theater,  art,  etc.  It  covers  theories,  research, 
methodologies,  and  practice  of  Africana  studies.  Students  develop  historical  and 
contemporary  understanding  of  the  African  Diaspora.  (This  course  fulfills  the  Individuals, 
Societies,  and  Social  Systems  General  Education  Requirement) 

AFST  101H  Black  Experience  I:  Ancient  Africa  to  U.S.  Antebellum  (1)  This  course  is  a  study  and 

analysis  of  a  significant  period  of  the  Africana  experience  prior  to,  and  following,  the 
arrival  of  Africans  in  the  New  World.  (This  course  fulfills  the  Historical  Inquiry  General 
Education  Requirement) 

AFST  102H  Black  Experience  II:  U.S.  Reconstruction  to  Present  (1)  This  course  is  a  study  and 

analysis  of  a  significant  period  of  the  Africana  experience.  It  covers  the  period  from  U.S. 
Reconstruction  to  present  times.  (This  course  fulfills  the  Historical  Inquiry  General 
Education  Requirement) 


JOURNALISM 

Michael  McFarland,  Coordinator 

The  journalism  minor  is  interdisciplinary  in  emphasis  and  offers  the  student  a  well-rounded 
education  coupled  with  opportunities  for  hands-on  training  in  the  community.  This  is  a  strong 
and  dynamic  approach  to  journalism  training  because  it  prepares  the  student  for  a  variety  of 
careers,  and  ultimately  makes  for  a  better  journalist.  Students  interested  in  a  career  in  journalism 
will  combine  the  minor  with  a  major  that  connects  with  their  professional  interests.  For  instance, 
students  interested  in  political  reporting  might  major  in  Political  Science;  medicine  in  biology; 
media  in  communication  studies;  writing  in  English;  and  so  forth.  The  minor  is  housed  in  the 
Department  of  Communication  Studies  and  Theatre  Arts  and  the  Department  of  English. 

Minor  in  Journalism — 6  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

COMM210E 1 

COMM231    1 

ENGL  205    1 

JOUR  397    1 

Two  of  the  following 2 

JOUR  201.  21 1,  221,  290,  301,  321,  390,  SPMT  321 


Course  Offerings 

JOUR  201  News  Gathering  and  Dissemination  (1).  In  this  course,  students  will  learn  the  theory  and 

practice  of  news  and  feature  gathering  and  reporting.  Emphasis  will  lie  placed  on  how  a 
reporter  works  in  the  field  for  radio,  television,  or  print.  Areas  to  be  covered  include 
looking  for  information,  observations,  the  use  of  sources,  interviewing  principles  and 
practices,  beat  coverage,  and  ethics  and  responsibilities. 

JOUR  21 1  Public  Relations  (1).  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  public  telations  as  a 

profession,  with  emphasis  on  the  specific  communications  skills,  knowledge  of  human 
behavior,  and  ethical  considerations  involved  in  building  public  relationships  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society.  Areas  to  be  covered  include  an  overview  of  the  functions,  the 
processes,  and  the  practice  of  public  relations,  and  the  issues  involved  in  professionalism 
and  ethical  performance. 
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JOUR  221  Photo-Journalism  (1).  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  photography  and  the  art 

and  technique  of  photo-journalism. 

JOUR  290  Special  Topics  in  Journalism  (1).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the 

journalism  field. 

JOUR  301  Editing  and  Publishing  (1).  In  this  course,  students  will  learn  theory  and  practice  for 

editing  and  publishing  of  different  types  of  publications  ranging  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  newsletters.  Areas  to  be  covered  include  story  selection,  cutting,  design, 
and  paste-up.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  computer-aided  and  non-traditional 
publishing. 

JOUR  321  Broadcasting  (1).  In  this  course,  students  will  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  radio 

and/or  television  broadcasting.  Topics  covered  will  include  such  items  as  production,  news, 
programming,  and  the  use  of  technical  equipment. 

JOUR  390  Special  Topics  in  Journalism  (1).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the 

journalism  field. 

JOUR  397  Journalism  Internship  (1).  The  student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  an 

internship  in  an  area  related  to  journalism.  A  student  will  be  accepted  into  the  course  by 
permission  only  and  must  have  junior  standing  and  completed  2  units  within  the 
Journalism  minor. 


WOMEN  AND  GENDER  STUDIES 

Emily  Mieras;  Elisabeth  Poeter,  Coordinators 

The  Women  and  Gender  Studies  (WGS)  minor  provides  opportunities  to  study  the  effects  of 
gender  on  social,  intellectual,  and  personal  experience.  WGS  courses  consider  a  range  of  ideas 
from  new  perspectives:  students  might  explore  how  traditional  knowledge  within  a  particular 
discipline  can  be  expanded  when  women's  accomplishments,  experiences,  and  perspectives  are 
included;  they  might  examine  how  men's  experiences  and  perspectives  are  gendered  in 
historically-  and  culturally-specific  ways;  or  they  might  analyze  how  an  individual's  experience  of 
gender  is  relational,  multiple,  and  contradictory.  The  minor  helps  students  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  the  experiences  of  individuals  are  shaped  by  gender,  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and 
sexuality.  It  examines  the  extent  to  which  these  categories  have  situated  individuals  within 
groups  that  have  unequal  access  to  cultural,  social,  political,  scientific,  technological,  and 
economic  resources.  Finally,  the  minor  encourages  students  to  make  connections  between  social, 
ethical,  technological,  and  cultural  conditions  and  their  own  experiences. 

The  WGS  minor  complements  any  academic  major  and  helps  develop  independent 
thought,  critical  thinking,  and  leadership  skills.  It  provides  excellent  preparation  for  graduate 
education  in  a  range  of  fields,  as  well  as  for  careers  in  which  an  awareness  of  gender  is  helpful: 
law,  medicine,  counseling,  communications,  business,  public  administration,  government, 
education,  public  health,  sports,  and  law  enforcement.  In  these  occupations  and  others,  an 
awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  gender  issues  are  vital. 

Minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies — 5  units 

REQUIREMENTS 

WGS  100D 1 

WGS  400    1 

PHIL309J 1 

Course  work  in  two  departments  that  are 

cross-listed  with  WGS  (may  include 

300-level  WGS  prefix  courses)    2 
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Course  Offerings 

WGS  100D  Studies  in  Gender,  Race,  Class,  and  Sexuality  (1).  An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to 

major  categories  which  structure  consciousness  as  well  as  social,  intellectual,  and  personal 
experience.  Emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  analyses  of  gender  must  be  simultaneous  with 
those  of  race,  class,  and  sexuality;  demonstrates  how  intersecting  categories  of  identity 
work  historically  and  systematically  to  produce  different  experiences  for  members  of 
various  social  groups.  Focuses  on  structures  of  inequality  and  on  the  effects  of  power, 
privilege,  and  oppression  on  individuals  and  society. 

WGS  300  Gender  and  Film  (.5)  Examines  relationships  between  gender  and  genre  in  film  and 

visual  representation.  Topics  change  annually  and  might  focus  on  women's  film  making 
and  the  way  the  camera  represents  gender  and  sexuality,  on  questions  of  gender 
construction  in  domestic  and  international  films,  or  on  intersections  of  gender,  race,  class, 
and  sexuality  in  specific  film  genres  (Classical,  Hollywood,  avant-garde,  documentary). 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  and  applied  to  the  WGS  minor. 

WGS  350  Social  Issues  (0.5)  F.xamines  a  range  of  contemporary  gender  issues.  Topics  change 

annually  and  might  focus  on  gay  or  lesbian  history;  women's  health;  the  gender 
construction  of  children;  the  glass  ceiling;  gender  roles  in  music;  gender,  race,  and  sports; 
or  gender,  race,  and  religion.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  and  applied  to  the  WGS  minor. 

WGS  397  Internship  (1).  An  opportunity  to  explore  a  gender  issue  in  an  applied  setting.  Setting, 

structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are  negotiated  with  the  instructor,  but  generallv 
include  relevant  readings,  70-120  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  community  setting,  and 
creative  or  critical  analyses  (e.g.,  journals,  a  portfolio,  and/or  research  paper)  that  apply  and 
integrate  theoretical  and  experiential  insights  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  WGS 
Program  criteria,  goals,  and  coursework.  May  be  applied  to  WGS  minor. 

WGS  400  Research  Seminar  (1).  An  examination  of  similarities  and  differences  between  traditional 

and  feminist  approaches  to  scholarship.  Participants  will  engage  in  an  independent 
research  project  which  will  synthesize  Women  and  Gender  Studies  experiences  and  explore 
the  dynamics  of  conflict,  commonalities,  or  contradictions  that  shape  the  lives  and 
consciousness  of  men  and  women  of  different  races  and  national  backgrounds.  The 
seminar  is  interdisciplinary  and  emphasizes  global  and  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study 
and  analysis  of  gender  scholarship.  Prerequisites:  WGS  100,  senior  standing  or  permission 
of  instructor,  and  at  least  3  units  completed  in  the  minor. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  LINKAGES 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 

Stetson  University  also  otters  a  number  of  undergraduate  plans  that  can  lead  to  admission  to 
professional  degree  programs. 

BA.  or  B.S.  +  M.B.A.  FIVE  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Coordinators:  Grady  Ballenger,  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences;  Frank  DeZoort,  School  of 

Business  Administration 

Drawing  on  the  strengths  of  both  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Stetson  University  otters  a  five-year  joint  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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or  Bachelor  of  Sciences  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degrees.  This  rigorous  plan 
allows  students  to  complete  all  requirements  for  a  major  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
including  a  broad  background  in  general  education  and  study  in  depth  in  a  major,  including 
completion  of  a  senior  project.  It  then  supports  students  in  making  a  seamless  transition  into  a 
highly  regarded  M.B.A.  program  that  is  fully  accredited  by  the  international  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB). 

Requirements 

I.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  any  A&S  major,  meeting  all  requirements  in  general  education  and  for  the  major,  and 
including  these  ten  courses  for  general  education,  minor,  or  elective  credit: 

BN  209  or  BN  407 

DS  280  (prerequisite:  Satisfaction  of  the  Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement) 

DS  350  (prerequisite:  DS  280) 

ATG211 

ECON  102Q 

ECON  1 12  (prerequisite:  ECON  102Q) 

MGT  305  (junior  standing  required) 

FIN  31 1  (prerequisites:  ATG  211,  ECON  1 12,  DS  280) 

MIS  191 

MKT  315  (sophomore  standing  required) 

Total  Credits    30 

[or  appropriate  units  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences] 

Note:  ECON  102Qor  ECON  1 12  may  count  for  one  of  the  College's  general  education  requirements  in  the  social 
sciences.  A  statistics  course  in  another  field  may  be  considered  as  a  waiver  for  DS  280 

II.  A  fifth-year  of  study  (30  graduate  credits)  leading  to  the  M.B.A. 

Upon  submitting  acceptable  scores  for  the  Graduate  Management  Aptitude  Test  and  a  degree  in  one  of  the  College's 
disciplines  with  a  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  average  for  undergraduate  work,  students  will  be  fully  admitted  to  the 
fifth-year  of  study  in  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.B.A.  degree.  The  program  requires  30  graduate  credits,  which 
students  should  plan  to  take  over  two  summers,  a  fall,  and  a  spring  semester. 

MIS  59 1 ,  MGT  5 1 9,  FIN  503,  FIN  5  U ,  POM  507, 
ATG  520,  MKT  516,  MGT  595 24 

Graduate  Business  Electives — (three  2-credit  hour  graduate  courses  in  the  SOBA)     6 

Total  fifth-year  credits  required:  30 


FORESTRY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Cynthia  Bennington,  Adviser 

Stetson  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and  Earth 
Sciences  at  Duke  University,  provides  a  program  in  which  students  may  complete  the  work  for 
the  Master  of  Forestry  or  a  Master  of  Environmental  Management  degree  in  five  years.  The  first 
three  years  are  spent  at  Stetson  in  the  Department  of  Biology.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  years, 
if  acceptable  to  Duke  University,  students  then  complete  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree  in  the 
Nicholas  School.  Upon  completion  of  the  Masters  program  at  Duke,  Stetson  University  will 
award  the  B.S.  Degree. 
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MARINE  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM 
(Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory) 

Melissa  Gibbs,  Adviser 

The  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  of  Stetson  University  is  a  member  or  the  Marine  Science 
Education  Consortium  (MSEC)  developed  by  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory  in 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina  as  a  cooperative  program  to  provide  a  formal  coastal  and  marine 
science  curriculum  for  students  at  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities.  The  Duke  Marine  Lab 
offers  laboratory  and  field  oriented  programs  including  supervised  independent  research  and 
seminars.  Small  classroom  size,  daily  access  to  specialized  faculty,  modern  scientific  equipment 
and  the  surrounding  natural  beauty  of  the  marine  environment  combine  with  an  integrated 
classroom,  laboratory  and  field  experience  to  create  "The  Beaufort  Experience."  The  Duke 
Marine  Lab  is  located  in  a  small,  historic  coastal  town  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  near  the 
Outer  Banks  and  Cape  Lookout  where  the  Labrador  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  meet.  Its 
biodiversity  is  one  of  the  greatest  to  be  found  on  the  east  coast.  This  unique  location  provides 
easy  access  for  studies  of  chemical,  geological,  biological,  and  ecological  aspects  of  the  coastal 
and  marine  environment  and  for  studies  concerning  policy  and  management  of  those 
environments. 

Students  with  junior  standing  (at  least  two  years  at  Stetson  University)  and  adequate 
preparation  in  foundational  courses  (BIOL  141,  142,  243  and  244)  may  be  selected  by  Stetson 
University  to  attend  the  Duke  Marine  Lab  for  a  fall,  or  spring,  or  summer  session.  Consulting 
with  advisers  here  and  at  MSEC,  students  may  select  courses  such  as  those  found  at  the 
following  Web  site:  (www.env.duke.edu/marinelab/marine.html).  Many  of  the  classes  count  as 
upper  level  electives  toward  Stetsons  majors  and  minors  in  Environmental  Science,  Aquatic  & 
Marine  Biology,  or  Biology.  Tuition  and  fees  for  programs  at  the  Duke  Marine  Lab  are  set  by 
Duke  University  and  are  due  upon  acceptance  to  the  program.  Interested  students  should 
contact  the  MSEC  program  coordinator,  Professor  Melissa  Gibbs,  in  the  Biology  Department, 
for  more  information. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (MPA)  —  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Admission  to  the  MPA  Program  at  American  University  will  be  guaranteed  to  Stetson 
University  graduates  who  meet  the  following  requirements:  Overall  GPA  of  3.0;  three  letters  of 
recommendation  detailing  the  student's  ability  to  do  graduate  level  work;  an  essay  (1  to  2  pages 
preferred)  describing  in  detail  the  students  educational  and  career  objectives.  Students  seeking 
financial  aid  should  also  submit  GRE  scores  no  later  than  February  1  for  fall  admissions.  The 
MPA  program  does  not  accept  other  professional  test  scores  as  a  substitute  for  the  GREs.  For 
further  information  contact  Dr.  T  Wayne  Bailey,  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Application  should  be  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  before  the  student  plans  to  start  his/her 
studies,  by  submitting  a  letter  to  American  University  Department  of  Public  Administration 
stating  an  intention  to  apply  under  the  Stetson-American  University  MPA  linkage  agreement. 
With  the  letter  include  the  American  University  graduate  application  form,  the  essay,  and  a  note- 
that  the  letters  of  recommendation,  GRE  scores,  and  an  official  transcript  are  being  sent  under 
separate  cover. 
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PRE-ENGINEERING  AND  DUAL  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Kevin  Riggs,  Adviser 

All  accredited  engineering  schools  require  their  first  and  second-year  students  to  take  a 
relatively  standardized  set  of  mathematics  and  physics  courses  that  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
pre-engineering  courses.  Students  who  perform  well  in  these  courses  are  accepted  into  the 
engineering  program  of  their  choice,  and  complete  the  specialized  courses  associated  with  that 
program  during  their  third  and  fourth  years.  Stetson  does  not  offer  an  engineering  degree,  but  it 
does  offer  the  standard  pre-engineering  courses,  and  students  interested  in  engineering  have 
three  options  available  to  them.  Students  who  choose  to  attend  Stetson  while  preparing  for  a 
career  in  engineering  benefit  from  the  fostering  atmosphere  of  small  class  sizes  and  close 
interaction  with  faculty,  in  addition  to  developing  the  communications  and  critical  thinking 
skills  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  For  details,  please  see  the  description 
under  the  Department  of  Physics. 

PRELAW  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

T.  Wayne  Bailey,  Chair,  Pre-Law  Advisory  Committee 

Students  in  all  of  Stetson's  undergraduate  majors  can  prepare  themselves  for  admission  to  law 
school  at  the  University's  own  College  of  Law  or  at  distinguished  law  schools  around  the  nation. 
A  faculty  committee  advises  undergraduates  on  appropriate  plans  of  study  and  offers  special 
programs,  such  as  a  law  school  recruiting  night,  visiting  lectures  by  law  faculty,  and  LSAT 
preparation  sessions.  The  committee  also  guides  students  through  the  admissions  process, 
making  certain  that  they  have  detailed  letters  of  recommendation  and  compelling  personal 
statements  by  the  deadlines  for  their  applications. 

All  Stetson  undergraduates  interested  in  legal  careers  benefit  from  the  strong  relationship 
between  undergraduate  faculty  in  DeLand  and  faculty  and  Deans  at  the  College  of  Law. 
Through  collaborative  effort,  undergraduate  and  law  faculty  have  established  two  noteworthy 
opportunities  for  Stetson  undergraduates  to  earn  a  law  degree  at  the  University:  the  3+3 
bachelor's/J.D.  program  and  the  4+3  program  with  guaranteed  admission  to  the  College  of  Law. 

3+3  Bachelor's/J.D.  Program 

Under  this  program,  students  with  outstanding  credentials  upon  entry  to  the  University  as 
undergraduates  may  be  approved  for  early  admission  to  the  College  of  Law.  To  be  eligible,  the 
student  must  earn  at  least  24  courses  in  the  undergraduate  program  at  DeLand,  complete  all 
requirements  in  general  education  and  a  major,  establish  a  grade  point  average  in  the  85 
percentile  of  the  class  after  three  years  of  undergraduate  study,  and  achieve  a  minimum  score  at 
the  80th  percentile  on  the  LSAT  (a  score  of  approximately  160).  Students  who  are  approved  by 
the  Pre-Law  Advisory  Committee  and  who  meet  all  other  admission  criteria  are  then  considered 
for  early  admission  to  the  College  of  Law.  After  successful  completion  of  the  first  year  in  legal 
study  and  the  completion  32  courses  at  the  University,  students  receive  their  baccalaureate 
degree.  They  are  then  on  track  to  earn  the  J.D.  degree  in  their  sixth  year  of  study  at  Stetson. 

Students  interested  in  this  accelerated  program  must  apply  to  the  Pre-Law  Advisory 
Committee  no  later  than  the  end  of  their  first  undergraduate  semester. 

4+3  Guaranteed  Admission  to  the  College  of  Law 

Stetson  faculty  in  the  undergraduate  program  and  in  law  encourage  students  with  a  serious 
interest  in  law  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  undergraduate  program  over  four  years.  The  4+3 
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program,  with  guaranteed  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  is  thus  an  attractive  option.  Under 
this  program,  Stetson  undergraduates  are  automatically  admitted  to  the  3-year  J. D.  program  in 
the  College  of  Law  upon  completion  of  the  4-year  baccalaureate  degree  program  with  at  least  28 
of  32  courses  earned  at  the  DeLand  campus,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.1,  and  a 
minimum  score  on  the  LSAT  at  the  60th  percentile.  Students  must  also  meet  all  other  admission 
requirements  and  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Pre-Law  Advisory  Committee. 

For  more  information  on  these  opportunities,  please  contact  Prof.  Bailey  or  Dean  Grady 
Ballenger  on  the  DeLand  campus  or  the  Admissions  Office  at  the  College  of  Law. 


PRE-MEDICAL/HEALTH  RELATED  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Michael  King,  Chair,  Health  Professions  Advisory  Committee 

Stetson  University  provides  the  required  curricula  for  students  planning  careers  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  allied  health  fields.  Students  may  have  any  major  so  long  as 
they  include  in  their  curriculum  the  required  science  core  courses.  These  may  vary  slightly  from 
one  professional  school  to  another,  but  the  prescribed  courses  for  most  are  covered  by  the 
following: 

One  yeai  ol  English 

MATH  1  Wand  MATH  131QorMATH  HlQandMATH  142Q 

BIOl  MlPandBIOL  142P 

(  HEM  UlPandCHEM  142P 

CHEM201  andCHEM301 

CHEM  204 

I'HYS  121Poi  l21Qand  PHYS  1221' or  122Q 

OR 

I'HYS  HlPorHlQandPHYS  142Por  142Q 

These  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  In  addition  to  these  courses 
and  those  required  tor  the  students  major,  academic  work  should  be  distributed  to  include 
humanities,  social  science,  and  advanced  science  courses  since  professional  schools  favor  a  broad 
academic  background.  Competition  for  admission  is  keen.  The  various  schools  look  not  only  for 
outstanding  intellectual  and  academic  achievement,  but  also  for  those  personality  and  character 
traits  best  suited  to  the  profession.  Extra-curricular  activities  and  medicaJly-related  field 
experiences  are  important. 

Stetsons  pre-health  program  is  administered  by  the  University's  Health  Professions  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  or  faculty  representatives  from  Biology,  Chemistry,  integrative  Health 
Science,  and  the  Social  Sciences.  This  committee  oversees  the  student's  curriculum,  advising, 
and  preparation  tor  the  professional  schools  admissions  process. 
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Stetson  University- University  of  South  Florida  College  of  Medicine  Honors  Medical 
Education  Programs  (4+4,  3+4) 

Stetson  University  and  the  University  of  South  Florida  (USF)  College  of  Medicine  are 
partners  in  a  program  that  offers  qualified  students  guaranteed  admission  to  medical 
school.  This  Honors  Medical  Education  Program  is  available  for  entering  first-year  students 
with  a  3.7  unweighted  high  school  GPA  and  a  1300  SAT  score  (or  29  on  ACT)  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  medical  education.  Although  there  are  two  program  tracks  (see  below),  the  4+4  is  the 
preferred  track  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  mature  academically  and  socially 
before  entering  medical  school.  Students  on  this  track  will  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  at 
Stetson  following  the  traditional  model  and  then  transfer  to  the  USF  College  of  Medicine.  With 
careful  planning  and  approval  by  Stetson,  students  on  the  4+4  track  may  select  from  the  wide 
range  of  majors  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  For  guaranteed  admission  to  the  medical 
program  the  following  academic  requirements  must  be  met: 

Stetson  GPA  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  the  sciences  and  overall  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Stetson  GPA  of  not  less  than  3.6  in  the  sciences  and  ovetall  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Stetson  GPA  of  not  less  than  3.7  in  the  sciences  and  overall  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
Stetson  GPA  of  not  less  than  3.7  in  the  sciences  and  overall  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
minimum  MCAT  score  of  30  with  no  individual  section  score  of  less  than  8. 

The  Honors  Medical  Education  Program  has  an  accelerated  (3+4)  track  designed  for 
exceptional  students  who  will  complete  the  first  three  years  of  study  at  Stetson,  and  the  fourth 
year  will  be  completed  in  residence  at  USF  as  part  of  the  first  year  of  medical  school.  These 
students  may  transfer  a  maximum  of  30  hours  of  course  work  taken  at  the  USF  College  of 
Medicine  toward  their  undergraduate  degree  at  Stetson.  Stetson  will  confer  a  baccalaureate 
degree  upon  successful  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  study.  USF  will  confer  the  Doctor  of 
Medicine  Degree  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  Program  at  USF.  Students  in  the 
accelerated  (3+4)  track  may  select  a  major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Integrative 
Health  Science,  or  Molecular  Biology.  Students  on  the  3+4  track  may  elect  to  switch  to  the  4+4 
track  at  any  point  prior  to  October  31  of  their  third  year.  The  academic  requirements  are  similar 
to  those  listed  above  for  the  4+4  track.. 

For  additional  information  about  this  program,  please  contact  Professor  Michael  King  or 
Dean  Grady  Ballenger  at  Stetson  or  the  Admissions  Office  as  the  USF  College  of  Medicine. 


Stetson-Lake  Erie  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  Medical  Education  Program 

(4+4,3+4) 

Stetson  University  and  the  Lake  Erie  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  (LECOM)  in 
Bradenton,  Florida,  have  developed  a  program  that  offers  qualified  students  an  interview  for 
admission  to  osteopathic  medical  school.  This  program  is  available  for  entering  first-year  as  well 
as  current  students  who  have  completed  up  to  59  credit  hours.  There  are  two  program  tracks 
with  different  entrance  requirements.  The  4+4  track  is  the  preferred  track  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  mature  academically  and  socially  before  entering  medical  school. 
Admission  to  the  4+4  track  requires  an  SAT  score  of  1200  or  ACT  score  of  25  and  an 
unweighted  high  school  GPA  of  3.5  (or  top  10%-of  class).  Students  on  this  track  will  complete 
the  baccalaureate  degree  at  Stetson  following  the  traditional  model  and  then  transfer  to 
LECOM  after  a  successful  interview.  With  careful  planning  and  approval  by  Stetsons 
Pre-Health  Advisory  Committee,  students  on  the  4+4  track  may  select  from  the  wide  range  of 
majors  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  To  be  interviewed  for  admission  to  LECOM,  students 
on  the  4+4  track  must  maintain  a  3.3  GPA  in  all  coursework  at  Stetson  with  no  grade  lower 
than  a  'C  and  have  a  minimum  MCAT  score  of  25. 
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The  accelerated  (3+4)  track  is  also  available  for  exceptional  students.  Students  accepted  for 
this  track  may  complete  the  first  three  years  of  undergraduate  study  at  Stetson  and  then  be 
eligible  to  move  to  LECOM  for  the  first  year  of  medical  school.  These  students  may  transfer  a 
maximum  of  30  hours  of  course  work  taken  at  LECOM  toward  their  undergraduate  degree  at 
Stetson.  Stetson  will  confer  a  baccalaureate  degree  upon  successful  completion  of  the  fourth  year 
of  study  and  LECOM  will  confer  the  Doctor  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  Degree  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  the  program  at  LECOM.  Admission  to  the  3+4  track  requires  an  SAT 
score  of  1260  or  ACT  score  of  27  and  an  unweighted  high  school  GPA  of  3.6.  Students  on  the 
accelerated  track  may  only  select  a  major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Integrative 
Health  Science,  or  Molecular  Biology.  Students  on  the  3+4  track  may  elect  to  switch  to  the  4+4 
track  at  any  point  prior  to  November  1  of  their  third  year.  To  be  interviewed  for  admission  to 
LECOM,  students  on  the  3+4  track  must  maintain  a  3.5  GPA  in  coursework  at  Stetson  with  no 
grade  lower  than  a  'C  and  have  a  minimum  MCAT  score  of  27. 

For  additional  information  about  this  program,  please  contact  Professor  Michael  King  in 
the  Department  of  Biology  or  Dean  Grady  Ballenger  at  Stetson  or  the  Admissions  Office  at 
LECOM. 
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SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 

The  study  of  business  administration  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Stetson 
University  since  1885,  an  experience  in  teaching  business  courses  that  is  longer  than  at  any  other 
Florida  college.  Stetson  offers  modern  facilities  and  equipment  and,  most  importantly,  a  practice 
of  offering  students  newly  developing  knowledge  and  innovations  in  the  fast  changing  field  of 
business  administration. 

Accreditation 

Stetson  University,  through  its  School  of  Business  Administration,  is  nationally  accredited  by 
AACSB  International — The  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in  business;  and  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in 
accounting 

Vision 

We  at  the  Stetson  University  School  of  Business  Administration  are  creating  a  learning 
community  of  faculty,  students,  and  business  practitioners. 

Mission 

As  a  student-centered,  premier  private  business  school,  we  develop  educational  partnerships 
that  open  minds  and  open  doors. 

Our  Values  Support  Our  Mission 
For  our  Students 

We  offer  high  levels  of  interaction  and  experiential  learning  in  an  academically  rigorous,  small 

class  environment. 
We  foster  faculty-student  mentoring  partnerships  that  extend  beyond  the  classroom. 
We  are  committed  to  social  and  ethical  responsibility,  leadership  development,  and  lifetime 

learning. 
We  believe  in  a  multidisciplinary  business  education,  complemented  by  a  solid  grounding  in 

the  liberal  arts. 

For  our  Faculty 

We  believe  in  the  primacy  of  the  teaching  function,  with  instruction  by  qualified  faculty  as  our 

principal 

focus. 
We  encourage  research  and  scholarly  activity  that  reinforces  and  aids  innovative  teaching. 
We  realize  that  faculty  and  staff  are  our  most  important  resources,  and  support  their  academic 

and  professional  development. 

For  the  Business  Community 

We  are  committed  to  real  world  applicability  in  our  teaching  and  research. 

We  believe  in  ongoing  interaction  with  business  professionals  as  we  seek  continuous 

improvement. 
We  encourage  outreach  that  draws  students  and  faculty  closer  to  the  business  community. 
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Goals 

Underlying  business  education  at  Stetson  is  the  belief  that  modern  business  managers  must 
have  skill  in  decision-making,  developed  through  problems,  projects,  case  studies,  discussions, 
and  the  study  of  analytical  techniques.  Specific  course  offerings  are  designed  to  show  students 
how  the  business  system  functions  and  how  certain  skills  and  techniques  enable  them  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  business  world.  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are 
prepared  for  a  productive  and  satisfying  career  and  have,  through  the  years,  met  ready 
acceptance  by  a  wide  range  of  businesses  and  organizations. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS 


Admission 

Any  student  admitted  unconditionally  to  Stetson  University  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  enrollment  in  the  School  or  in  the  School's  majors  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  program 
and  the  qualifications  of  students. 

Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
successfully  complete  a  prescribed  program  of  1 20  hours  with  a  minimum  of  60  hours  in  other 
colleges  of  the  University,  with  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  major,  at  least  a  C  average  overall,  and 
upon  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Attendance 

In  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  regular  attendance  is  expected.  Individual  faculty 
members  may  set  their  own  attendance  policy. 

Curriculum 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  the  School  is  divided  into  ten  programs  of  study.  Business 
majors  must  complete  the  core  curriculum  and  the  specific  requirements  of  one  of  the  ten 
majors.  A  student  may  elect  a  second  major  in  the  School  of  Business  by  completing  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  major;  however,  no  single  course  may  be  used  in  more  than  one  major.  A 
business  minor  is  offered  for  students  outside  the  School  of  Business. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Roland  George  Investments  Program 

The  Finance  Department  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  unique  program 
of  advanced  education  in  investment  management  that  equips  students  lor  positions  in  financial 
institutions  such  as  banks,  trust  companies,  brokerage  firms,  and  investment  Advisory  firms. 
Students  who  successfully  complete  required  preliminary  courses  in  finance  and  investments 
may  qualify  to  enroll  in  special  courses  in  Investment  Portfolio  Management.  In  these  courses, 
taught  by  Distinguished  Visiting  Professors  experienced  in  the  investments  field,  students 
assume  full  responsibility  for  active  management  of  a  portfolio  valued  at  over  $2,800,000.  I  he 
fund  resulted  from  a  gift  given  in  memory  of  Roland  George,  who  spent  his  career  in  the 
investments  field.  It  was  his  wish  that  students  experience  on  a  firsthand  basis  the  risks  and 
rewards  of  making  investment  decisions.  Students  are  responsible  lor  earning  sufficient  income 
from  the  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  program,  including  the  costs  of  the  visiting  professors, 
scholarships  for  outstanding  investments  students,  and  library  and  software  resources.  Students 
perform  research  in  a  modern,  state-of-the-art  trading  room  facility  which  contains  computing 
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resources,  software  such  as  Bridge,  Baseline,  and  Bloomberg  as  well  as  a  real  time  ticker  and  data 
wall. 

The  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  an  undergraduate  minor  in  this  comprehensive 
program  to  all  University  students,  irrespective  of  major,  to  provide  them  with  the  unique 
opportunity  to  study  and  become  a  part  of  the  entrepreneurship  process  as  viewed  from  the  "top" 
or  strategic  level  of  the  organization.  Students  receive  a  solid  theoretical  and  practical 
understanding  of  the  process  of  the  creation  of  a  new  business  venture,  the  management  of 
growing  entrepreneurial  organizations,  and  the  ongoing  attempt  to  secure  venture  capital. 
Students  are  also  involved  in  the  process  of  assessing  the  financial  value  of  entrepreneurial 
organizations  from  both  the  entrepreneurs  perspective  and  from  a  venture  capitalist's  perspective. 

This  Program  presents  students  with  a  well  thought  out  academic  experience  that  has  been 
designed  by  successful  entrepreneurs  from  throughout  the  United  States  working  in  concert 
with  entrepreneurship  faculty.  Students  are  immersed  into  an  entrepreneurial  learning 
experience  that  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  personally  interact  and  network  with  successful 
entrepreneurs,  venture  capitalists,  and  faculty.  The  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program 
comprises  four  academic  courses  and  includes  an  internship  opportunity.  A  complete 
description  of  these  four  courses  is  presented  in  the  Business  School's  course  description  section 
of  this  University  Bulletin. 

The  Family  Enterprise  Center 

The  Family  Business  Center  offers  an  undergraduate  major  and  minor  in  the  area  of  family 
business.  The  major  and  minor  are  interdisciplinary,  experiential,  and  involve  extensive 
interaction  with  professionals  in  family  businesses.  The  benefits  of  enrolling  in  the  major  or 
minor  include  increased  credibility  (self-confidence)  and  marketability  (e.g.,  job  offers).  The 
Center's  purpose  is  to  integrate  the  student's  undergraduate  education  with  family  business.  The 
Center  believes  and  values  the  concept  that  family  business  is  about  the  family  as  much  as  it  is 
about  business.  The  students  will  see  first-hand  how  these  concepts  coexist  within  the  company. 
The  student  will  assess  the  traits  of  a  family  business  and  forge  relationships  with  actual  family 
businesses  involved  in  our  program.  They  will  also  benefit  from  interaction  with  professionals  in 
this  field  through  guest  speakers  and  internships.  The  goals  of  the  Center  are  as  follows: 
Establishing  family  business  as  a  legitimate,  distinct,  interdisciplinary  academic  field  validating, 
supporting,  and  enhancing  family  business  on  the  nation's  business  agenda  bringing  all  the 
resources  of  the  University  (including  teaching,  research,  and  outreach)  together  to  help  family 
businesses  learn,  grow,  and  prosper. 

The  Stetson  Summer  Innsbruck  Program 

The  Stetson  Summer  Innsbruck  Program  makes  international  study  possible  through  a 
European  summer  school  extension  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

This  July/ August  summer  program  is  made  up  of  regular,  fully  accredited  and  transferable 
courses,  taught  by  top  Stetson  University  and  distinguished  visiting  faculty.  Each  student  selects 
two  courses  (six  credits)  that  best  fit  his/her  interests.  A  wide  range  of  courses  is  offered  so  that 
the  program  will  appeal  to  students  with  a  variety  of  needs.  The  program  is  open  to  students  in 
all  majors;  students  from  other  universities  are  welcome  to  participate.  German  language  ability 
is  not  required;  all  classes  are  taught  in  English.  Classes  are  held  mornings,  and  the  schedule 
includes  long  weekends,  giving  participants  ample  time  for  travel  and  sight-seeing  -  an 
important  component  of  the  educational  experience. 

The  program  is  based  in  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  cool  and 
breathtakingly  beautiful  Alps,  Innsbruck  is  a  fascinating  city  in  its  own  right  and  an  ideal  base 
for  travel  throughout  Europe.  For  more  information,  contact  Nancy  Kernan,  (386)  822-7394. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 

English:  EN<  il    10]  (to  be  taken  in  the  first  semester) 4 

first  Year  Seminar:  BN  109 3 

Foreign  I  anguage 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202    6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  l31QorMATH  141Q 4 

I  conomks:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option '    12 

Select  three  courses  trom  the  following  areas: 

I  n ative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief:  Quantitative  Reasoning,; 

1  [istorical  Inquiry;Physical  and  Natural  World;  Individuals, 

Societies  and  Social  Svstems 

Personal,  Social  and  Environmental 

Responsibility  Option    4 

Seleet  one  course  trom  the  following  areas: 

I  luman  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry;  Health  and  Wellness; 

Local,  National  or  Global  justice;  Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statist,^  II:  I  )S  350 3 

Ethics  and  1  aw:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:" 

Total  General  Education  Requirements   58 

'(  nurses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  I'M 

Co-Curricular/Cultural  Attendance  Requirements 

In  addition  to  all  academic  requirements,  students  are  required,  for  graduation,  to  attend 
three  co-curricular  or  cultural  events  for  each  semester  of  full-time  enrollment  or  one  for  every 
five  credits  earned.  Total  events  required  shall  not  exceed  twenty-four.  The  Dean's  Office 
provides  a  list  of  approved  events  each  semester. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  Bachelors  degree  with  a  major 
concentration  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Accounting 

This  program  helps  prepare  students  lor  careers  in  Public  Accounting  business  and 
government.  Usually  students  pursuing  a  public  accounting  career  will  continue  into  a  Master  of 
Accountancy  program  and  take  the  CPA  exam. 

Accounting  Information  Systems  (AIS) 

This  major  helps  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  public  accounting,  IT 
consulting,  business,  and  government.  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  required 
accounting  courses  to  continue  in  the  accounting  program. 

Economics 

The  economics  major  provides  the  student  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  economics  and 
business  behavior.  The  courses  are  designed  to  train  a  student  in  analyzing  problems.  This  major 
offers  preparation  for  careers  in  business  and  government,  and  provides  an  excellent  foundation 
for  graduate  and  protession.il  study. 
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Family  Business 

The  Family  Business  major  is  designed  with  two  types  of  students  in  mind.  The  first  type  is 
those  students  who  come  from  a  family  that  owns  a  business  and  are  eager  to  proactively  manage 
the  opportunities  relative  to  their  family,  their  career,  and  the  family  wealth.  The  second  types  of 
student  who  can  benefit  is  the  student  interested  in  becoming  a  business  adivsor  and  realizes  that 
the  vast  majority  of  his/her  clients  will  be  family  businesses  (ideally  this  student  will  consider  a 
dual  major  in  family  business  and  a  second  area  of  business). 

Finance 

The  Finance  major  prepares  students  for  careers  in  a  wide  range  of  settings,  including  those  in 
the  financial  services  sector  such  as  banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  financial  analysis.  It  is 
also  excellent  training  for  commerce,  government,  and  education  administration  as  well  as 
further  professional  training  like  law  school. 

General  Business  Administration 

In  this  major,  students  participate  in  an  interdepartmental  program  that  presents  coverage  of 
the  broad  area  of  business  administration.  Interests  may  be  satisfied  in  several  areas,  or  students 
may  prepare  generally  for  some  business  or  government  activity,  or  for  pre-law  or  graduate 
studies. 

International  Business 

The  International  Business  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  with  firms  doing 
business  across  national  borders.  The  three-pronged  major  requires  language  proficiency  in  a 
second  language,  cultural  proficiency  in  a  geographic  area  of  interest  (consistent  with  one's 
modern  language  study),  and  technical  competence  in  international  business  skills.  The  program 
requires  an  approved  international  study  or  work  experience,  and  two  such  experiences  are 
encouraged. 

Management 

The  Management  major  prepares  students  to  assume  professional  management  positions  in 
dynamic  organizations.  This  program  focuses  on  building  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  areas  of 
decision-making,  problem  solving,  creativity,  communication,  teamwork,  ethics,  and  change 
management.  Students  may  select  a  track  in  Human  Resource  Management  or  Entrepreneurial 
Management,  or  they  may  tailor  a  program  specifically  to  their  needs. 

Management  Information  Systems  (MIS) 

Combining  a  strong  business  component  with  an  in-depth  study  of  state-of-the  art 
technology,  the  MIS  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  successful  careers  as  information 
systems  professionals  and  managers  in  any  business  environment.  The  major  is  career-oriented  as 
it  provides  the  opportunity  for  internships  and  other  professional  experiences. 

Marketing 

The  Marketing  major  equips  students  to  better  understand  customers  and  the  complex 
market  system  in  which  organizations  operate.  Thus,  marketing  majors  are  expected  to  analyze, 
synthesize,  and  evaluate  decisions  critical  to  the  leadership  of  all  organizations.  These  critical 
decision-making  skills  prepare  students  for  positions  in  both  public  and  private  sectors  as  well  as 
for  graduate  school. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  ACCOUNTING/ACCOUNTING  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Judson  P.  Stryker,  Chair 

The  mission  of  the  M.  E.  Rinker,  Sr.  Institute  of  Tax  and  Accountancy  (Department  of 
Accounting)  is  to  offer  an  intellectually  challenging  education  that  will  facilitate  the 
development  of  our  students  as  accounting,  information  systems,  or  management  professionals. 
The  focus  of  the  Institutes  educational  program  is  excellence  in  teaching  in  an  intensive,  yet 
supporting,  learning  environment. 

The  Institute's  focus  on  teaching  excellence  is  supported  by: 

•  Faculty  selection  and  development  that  fosters  quality  instruction 

•  Intellectual  endeavors  that  support  and  enhance  innovative  teaching,  contribute  to  the  body 
of  accounting  knowledge,  or  advance  the  practice  of  accounting  and 

•  Faculty  service  that  draws  the  Institute  and  its  students  closer  to  the  accounting,  consulting 
and  business  communities  as  well  as  the  University  community. 

The  Institute  seeks  to  provide  a  distinctive  educational  experience  by  encouraging: 

•  Extensive  involvement  and  experiential  learning  in  a  small  class  environment 

•  An  orientation  toward  real-world  applicability  in  teaching  and  research 

•  A  pervasive  commitment  to  social  and  ethical  leadership  development,  lifelong  learning  and 

•  A  faculty-student  relationship  that  extends  from  academic  counseling  through  career  choice. 

The  Institute  administers  undergraduate  degree  programs  in  accounting  and  accounting 
information  systems  and  a  graduate  degree  program  in  accounting.  Students  completing  the 
graduate  degree  program  in  accounting  will  be  academically  qualified  for  the  CPA  examination 
in  Florida.  The  Institute  also  administers  an  accounting  minor,  a  family  business  major  and 
minor,  and  a  business  law  minor,  and  provides  introductory  and  advanced  level  accounting 
courses  in  support  of  other  undergraduate  and  graduate  business  degree  programs. 

The  Institute  offers  two  majors:  The  Accounting  major  includes  a  more  traditional 
curriculum  while  the  Accounting  Information  Systems  major  has  technology  focused 
curriculum. 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.      English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109 3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202  6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  131Qor 

MATH  141Q 4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option*    12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief;  Quantitative 

Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;Physical  and  Natural 

World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 


Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry;  Health 
and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global  Justice; 
Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350 3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement" 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

'Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211 3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  ..  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 
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UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305 3 

Finance:  FIN  311 3 

Marketing:  MKT  315    3 

Strategic  Management:  MGT  495 3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  Decisions:  DS  3503 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits    18 


IV.  MAJOR:  Accounting  Curriculum 
Accounting  Courses 

Financial  Accounting  I:  ATG  303 3 

Financial  Accounting  II:  ATG  304 3 

Federal  Taxation  of  Individuals:  ATG  301    3 

Information  Systems  Security  &  Control:  ATG  410  .  .3 

Cost  Accounting:  ATG  42 1    3 

Auditing  I:  ATG  406   3 

Financial  Accounting  III  ATG  407 3 

Elective:  Accounting  Internship  ATG  400  or  Federal 
Taxation  of  Entities  ATG  402    3 

Total  Accounting  Courses  Credits    24 

Other  Requirements 

Business  Law  I  BL  407 3 

Business  Law  II  BL  408    3 

Database  Design  and  Implementation: 

MIS  397 3 

Total  Credits 9 

V.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES* 3 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 

Total  Credits  Required 120 


OTHER 

We  recommend  that  students  planning  to  take  the 
Florida  CPA  Examination  take  ATG  402.  The  course 
may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  M.Acc.  program. 

IV.  MAJOR  Accounting  Information  Systems 

Curriculum 
Accounting  Courses 

Financial  Accounting  I:  ATG  303     3 

Financial  Accounting  II:  ATG  304     3 

Cost  Accounting:  ATG  42 1    3 

Accounting  Information  Systems  :  ATG  310 3 

Accounting  Electives  or  Internship:  ATG  301,  400,  402, 

406,407,410 6 

Total  Accounting  Course  Credits  18 

MIS  Courses: 

E-Business  Communication  Networks:  MIS  393  ...  .3 

Database  Design  and  ImplementatiomMIS  397   3 

Business  Process  Management:  MIS  461    3 

Total  MIS  Credits 9 

V  GENERAL  ELECTIVES*    9 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 

Total  Credits  Required 120 

'Students  planning  to  enter  the  M.Acc.  program  should 
select  courses  from  the  following:  ATG  406  or  ATG 
401,  BL  407  and  BL  408. 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

We  recommend  that  students  planning  to  take  the  Florida  CPA  Examination  take  ATG402. 
The  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  M.Acc  program. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS 

Lawrence  J.  Belcher,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.      English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester) 4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109   3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202   6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  13lQor 

MATH  141Q   4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q   ....  8 
Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option*   12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief,;  Quantitative 

Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 
World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 
Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry;  Health 
and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global  Justice; 
Environmental  Responsibility 

UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305  3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1 3 

Marketing:  MKT  31 5    3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495 3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350  ...  .3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits    ...  1 5 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES  (In  or  outside  School  of 
Business)    18 

Total  Credits  Required 120 

1  The  student  must  complete  at  least  40  credits  in 

upper-division  courses. 

2  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  all  upper-division 

economics  and  finance  courses  and  a  C  average  overall. 


Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350 3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209   3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement" 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

'Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  .  .  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


IV.  MAJOR  COURSES2 

Intermediate  Microeconomics:  ECON  300 4 

Intermediate  Macroeconomics:  ECON  301     ...  .4 

Money  and  Financial  Institutions:  FIN  303 3 

Multinational  Finance:  FIN  412,  or 

Financial  Risk  Management:  FIN  415 3 

Finance  or  Economics  electives,  of  which  at  least 
one  must  be  in  Economics  (two  at  the  400  level.)  .9 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 23 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  FAMILY  BUSINESS 

Judson  P.  Stryker,  Chair 

Greg  McCann,  Academic  Coordinator 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Family  Business  major  is  to  provide  a  student  who  plans  to  take 
on  a  leadership  role  in  his  or  her  family's  business  or  who  plans  to  take  Family  Business  as  a 
second  major,  the  educational  opportunities  designed  to  give  the  student  the  academic 
foundation  to  ensure  success  in  his  or  her  career.  Given  the  unique  nature  of  the  Family 
Business  major,  it  is  strongly  recommended  talking  with  the  Academic  Coordinator  before 
declaring  the  major. 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.  English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  1 09    3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202 6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  13lQor 

MATH  141Q  4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 
Quantitative 

Reasoning  Option*    12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief,;  Quantitative 
Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 
World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 
Option 4 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
Management:  MGT  305 3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1  3 

Marketing:  MKT  315 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495  3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350    3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES1 

Business  of  Family  Business:  FE  355    3 

FE  Elective 3 

Internship:  FE  375 3 

Family  Business  Capstone:  FE  455 3 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 12 


Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 

Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry; 
Health  and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global 
Justice;  Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

FE  235  4 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:** 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    62 

'Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  ..  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 

V.  SELECT  ANY  THREE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

Human  Resource  Management:  MGT  308 3 

Advertising  and  Promotions  Management: 

MKT  440    3 

Project  Management:  MIS  360    3 

Financial  Accounting:  ATG  303    3 

Financial  Management:  FIN  411 3 

Business  Law:  BL  407   3 

Total  Selection  Credits  9 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

VI.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES2  (In  or  outside 

School  of  Business)    20 

Total  Hours  Required 124 

1  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 

and  a  C  average  overall. 

2  Courses  othe  rthan  those  listed  above  can  be  approved 

by  the  academe  Coordinator. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  FINANCE 

Lawrence  J.  Belcher,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.      English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester) 4 

First  Yfeat  Seminar  BN  109   3 

Foreign  l-anguage 8 

Communications:  BN  201 .  BN  202   6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  131Qor 

MATH  141Q   4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World. 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option'    12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief,;  Quantitative 

Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 

World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

( )ption 4 


Select  one  course  Irom  the  following  areas: 

Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry;  Health 

and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global  Justice; 

Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:" 

Total  General  Education  Requireents 58 

"Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  .  .  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management;  MG  I  305   3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1  3 

Marketing:  MKT315 3 

Strategic  Management:  MGT  495    ^ 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV  M A |OR  COURSES' 

Money  and  Financial  Institutions:  1  IN  303   3 

Investments:  FIN  320 3 

Financial  Management  I:  FIN  410 3 

Financial  Management  II:  FIN  411    ^ 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 12 


V.  MAJOR  FIELD  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  choose  three  of  the  following  courses,  with 

a  minimum  of  three  credits  in  Finance  plus  at  least  3 

credits  at  the  400  level. 

Principles  of  Insurance:  FIN  333    3 

Multinational  Finance:  FIN  412 3 

Real  Estate:  FIN  361    3 

Financial  Risk  Management:  FIN  415   3 

Equity  Fund  Management:  FIN  421    3 

Fixed  Income  Fund  Management:  FIN  422 3 

Financial  Accounting  I:  ATG  303 3 

Financial  Accounting  II:  ATG  304 3 

Personal  Finance:  FIN  301   3 

Total  Field  Requirements  Credits 9 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

VI.  GENERA!  MM   [WES  (Inoroutside 

School  ol  Business)    20 

Total  Credits  Required 120 

I  Students  must  maintain  a  t   average  in  major  courses  and  a  C  average  overall 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Fred  K.  Augustine,  Jr.,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I,     English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109 3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202 6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  131Qor 

MATH  141Q  4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option*  12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 

Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief,;  Quantitative 

Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 

World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 


Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry;  Health 
and  Wellness;  Loca,  National  or  Global  Justice; 
Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:** 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

*Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  ..  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305    3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1    3 

Marketing:  MKT  315 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495  3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES2 

A.  21  credits  of  upper-division  Business  Administration 

or  Economics  courses 

B.  At  least  9  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

C.  No  more  than  9  credits  can  be  taken  in  a  single 

discipline. 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 21 


V.  GENERAL  ELECTTVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 20 

Total  Credits  Required 120 

1  The  student  must  complete  40  credits  in 
upper-division  courses. 

2  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  all 
upper-division  Business  and  Economics  courses 
other  than  those  appearing  under  Section  III, 
Common  Body  of  Knowledge,  and  a  C  average 
overall. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 


Carolyn  B.  Mueller,  Coordinator 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.  English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109    3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202 6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  131Qor 

MATH  141Q   4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option*  12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief;  Quantitative 
Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 
World;  Individuals,    .  .Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 
Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry; 
Health  and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global 
Justice;  Environmental  Responsibility 

UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305    3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1    3 

Marketing:  MKT315 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495  3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 


Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:** 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

'Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211  .  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting: 

ATG  212  3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


IV.  MAJOR  COURSES  REQUIRED2 

International  Business:  MGT  404    3 

International  Management:  MGT  405 3 

Multinational  Finance:  FIN  412 3 

Global  Marketing:  MKT  420 3 

International  Experience  or  BN  3963     3 

Cultural  Courses4     6 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 21 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES5  6 

VI.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  Outside  School  of  Business) 20 

Total  Hours  Required 120 

1  The  student  must  complete  40  credits  in  upper-division  courses. 

2  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses  and  a  C  average  overall. 

3  This  requirement  can  be  met  by  international  internship,  selected  study  abroad  programs,  or  approved  Stetson 
Business  Practicum  semester  abroad  trips. 

4  CULTURAL  COURSES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MAJOR 

See  International  Business  Coordinator  or  your  academic  advisor  for  options. 

5  Two  units  of  language  at  the  200  level,  or  equivalent  proficiency. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  MANAGEMENT 

Carolyn  B.  Mueller,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.  English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109    3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202 6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  131Qor 

MATH  141Q  4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option* 12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief;  Quantitative 
Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 


World;  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 
Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry; 
Health  and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global 
Justice;  Environmental  Responsibility 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  ..  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305 3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1   3 

Marketing:  MKT  315 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495  3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES  REQUIRED2 

Organizational  Behavior:  MGT  306 3 

Organizational  Theory:  MGT  307 3 

Human  Resource  Management.:  MGT  308 3 

International  Management:  MGT  405 3 

Managerial  Ethics:  MGT  409 3 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 15 

TRACKS:  Each  student  majoring  in  Management  may 
select  one  of  the  following  professional  Management 
tracks  or  may  complete  the  1 5-credit  management 
core  and  select  nine  credits  of  study  from  any 
combination  of  courses  offered  in  these  specialty 
tracks. 


TRACK  1:  ENTREPRENEURIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Entrepreneurial  Management:  MGT  45 1 3 

New  Venture  Creation:  BN  452 3 

Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurial  Studies 

Seminar:  BN  399 3 

Total  Entrepreneurial  Management  Credits   9 

(Students  in  this  track  are  encouraged  to  elect  3 

courses  in  E-Business  Technology.) 

TRACK  2:  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
Quality  Management  and  Supervision:  MGT  430  . .  .3 
Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management: 

MGT  400   3 

Organizational  Development  and  Change:  MGT  465  3 

Total  Human  Resource  Management  Credits    9 

(Students  in  this  track  are  encouraged  to  elect  3  courses 
from  PSYC  10 IS,  201,  304,  305S,  333,  335D-JS, 
SOCI  101,370.) 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 17 

Total  Credits  Required 120 


1  The  student  must  complete  40  credits  in  upper- 
division  courses. 

2  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Fred  K.  Augustine,  Jr.,  Chair 

The  MIS  major  combines  a  strong  business  component  with  an  in-depth  study  of 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  prepare  students  for  successful  careers  as  computer  systems 
professionals  in  the  electronic  business  environment.  Career  and  experientiaJly  oriented,  the 
program  provides  opportunities  for  internships  and  many  other  real-world  experiences  through 
strategic  partnerships  with  national  organizations  like  SAP  and  IBM. 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.      English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109    3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202 6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  13lQor 

MATH  141Q   4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  or  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 

Quantitative  Reasoning  Option*   12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief;  Quantitative 
Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 
World;  Individuals;  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 
Option 4 


Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 
Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry; 
Health  and  Wellness;  l.ocal,  National  or  Global 
Justice;  Environmental  Responsibility  Statistics  I: 

DS  280    3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:*' 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

"Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  .  .  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305 3 

Finance:  FIN  31 1  3 

Marketing:  MKT  315 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495   3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350    3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES  REQUIRED  COURSES1 

Programming  for  the  Web  MIS  200 3 

Advanced  Web  Programming  MIS  201    3 

Web  Site  Development,  MIS  380 3 

E-Business  Communications  Networks,  MIS  393  .  .  .3 
Database  and  Design  Implementation,  MIS  397  ...  .3 
Systems  Analysis  and  Designs,  MIS  494    3 

Total    18 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 17 

Total  Credits  Required   1  20 


1  Students  must  maintain  a  (J  average  in  major  courses  and  a  C  average  overall. 


Select  any  two  of  the  following: 

Business  Process  Management:  MIS  461    3 

Applications  Development  for  E-Business:  MIS  488    .3 

Project  Management:  MIS  360 3 

Ethics  and  Technology:  MIS  351    3 

Fundamentals  of  E-Business:  MIS  370 3 

Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology:  MIS  396  .3 
MIS  Internship:  MIS  340 3 

Total  Option  Major  Course  Credits  6 

Total  Major  Courses  Credits 24 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  MARKETING 

Carolyn  Nicholson,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credits 
I.     English:  ENGL  101  (to  be  taken  in  the  first 

semester)    4 

First  Year  Seminar:  BN  109    3 

Foreign  Language 8 

Communications:  BN  201,  BN  202  6 

Mathematics:  MATH  122QorMATH  13lQor 

MATH  141Q  4 

Economics:  ECON  1 12  and  ECON  102Q 8 

Knowledge  of  Human  Culture,  the  Natural  World, 
Quantitative 

Reasoning  Option*    12 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
Creative  Arts;  Culture  and  Belief;  Quantitative 
Reasoning;  Historical  Inquiry;  Physical  and  Natural 
World:  Individuals,  Societies  and  Social  Systems 
Personal,  Social  and  Environmental  Responsibility 

Option 4 

UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS1 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management:  MGT  305    3 

Finance:  FIN  311 3 

Marketing:  MKT  3152 3 

Strategic  Management:  BN  495 3 

Management  Information  Systems:  MIS  350 3 

Total  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  Credits 15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES3 

Consumer  Behavior:  MKT  316   3 

Marketing  Research:  MKT  318    3 

Professional  Selling:  MKT  419 3 

Channels  &  Physical  Distribution:  MKT  417    3 

Marketing  Management:  MKT  4504  3 

Total 15 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 20 

Total  Hours  Required 120 

1  The  student  must  complete  at  least  40  credits  in 
upper-division  courses. 

2  For  Marketing  majors,  a  grade  of  C  or  better  is 
required  in  MKT  315. 

3  Marketing  majors  must  earn  a  C  or  higher  in  all 
Marketing  courses;  MKT  315  is  prerequisite  for 
all  upper  level  courses. 

4  Senior  standing  and  Marketing  majors  only 
(or  permission). 


Select  one  course  from  the  following  areas: 

Human  Diversity;  Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry; 

Health  and  Wellness;  Local,  National  or  Global 

Justice;  Environmental  Responsibility 

Statistics  I:  DS  280 3 

Statistics  II:  DS  350  3 

Ethics  and  Law:  BN  209 3 

Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement:** 

Total  General  Education  Requirements    58 

'Courses  must  be  selected  from  3  categories 
"Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191 

II.  BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting:  ATG  211    ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting:  ATG  212  ..  .3 

Total  Business  Foundation  Credits 6 


Select  any  two  of  the  following: 

Retail  Management:  MKT  416    3 

Global  Marketing:  MKT  420 3 

Advertising  and  Promotions  Management: 

MKT  440 3 

Special  Topics  in  Marketing:  MKT  445   3 

Perspectives  in  Marketing  Seminar:  MKT  430 3 

Total 6 

Total  Major  Course  Credits  Required 21 
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OTHER  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  degree  programs  just  described,  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
offers  a  number  of  academic  minor  programs. 

THE  ACCOUNTING  MINOR 

The  minor  in  accounting  is  available  to  all  Stetson  undergraduate  students.  The  program  is 
designed  to  offer  a  comprehensive  background  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  as 
well  as  the  option  of  focusing  on  specific  areas  of  interest. 

The  minor  field  of  study  in  accounting  is  generally  viewed  as  a  complementary  and  desirable 
adjunct  to  anyone  majoring  in  any  business  discipline.  It  also  adds  a  positive  diversification  to 
any  non-business  major,  particularly  those  who  plan  to  study  business  or  accounting  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Requirements: 

Credits 

Required: 

A I  ( ,  303  Financial  Accounting  I  3 

\l  ( .  304  Hin.irKi.il  Accounting  II    3 

ATG  310  Accounting  Information  Systems  3 

Electives*    6 

"Electives: 

ATG  421  Managerial  Cosl 

\Hi  4 1 0  Information  Systems  Security  and  Control 
ATG  301    Federal  Taxation  of  Individuals 

Total  hours  required  tor  die  minor 15 

Courses  counted  toward  the  Accounting  Minor  may  be  double  counted  in  order  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  General  Business  Major. 

A  student  considering  a  minor  in  accounting  should  check  with  his  or  her  faculty  Adviser  as 
early  as  possible  as  to  applicability  of  Accounting  Minor  courses  to  elective  credit. 

THE  APPLIED  STATISTICS  MINOR 

The  minor  in  applied  statistics  is  open  to  students  in  all  majors.  It  aims  to  give  students  a 
background  in  statistical  methods  that  will  sharpen  their  analytic  skills  and  help  them  pursue 
careers  in  a  number  ot  quantitatively  oriented  areas.  Fields  such  as  quality  and  productivity, 
financial  analysis,  marketing  research,  demographics,  and  auditing  are  increasingly  looking  for 
people  with  understanding  or  statistical  tools.  Students  considering  pursuing  graduate  studies, 
whether  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  business,  education,  or  the  humanities,  will  also  find 
special  value  in  the  minor,  as  research  methodologies  increasingly  utilize  statistical  techniques. 

Requirements  for  the  Applied  Statistics  Minor  include: 

Credits 
Prerequisites: 

DS  280Statistics  1 < 

DS 350 Statistics  II J 

Additional  courses     Select  tour  courses  troni  the  following: 

Hs  J80  Sampling  Techniques ^ 

1  is  i  ii>  Forecasting   3 

DS  460  Experimental  Design  and  Data  Analysis   3 

DS  482  Quality ) 

I  )S  189  Spo  ial  [bpics  in  1  V\  ision  Science * 

lot.il  additional  t  'ourses  t  rcdi 12 

Total  credits  required  tor  the  minor    18 
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These  courses  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  higher.  Students  outside 
the  School  of  Business  may  be  able  to  use  courses  taken  in  their  major  field  to  satisfy  prerequisite 
requirements  for  the  Applied  Statistics  Minor.  For  example,  PSYC  321  (Behavioral  Statistics) 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  minor  prerequisite  of  DS  280.  MATH  371  (Probability)  will  be 
accepted  as  fulfilling  the  DS  280  prerequisite. 

THE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  MINOR 

The  minor  in  business  administration  is  available  to  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Music  who  wish  to  combine  their  normal  major  with  a  broad 
background  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  administration. 

Requirements: 

Credits 

DS  280'  Statistics  I 3 

ATG  2 1 1 '  *  Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting 3 

MGT  3053  Principles  of  Management 3 

FIN  3 1 1 34  Business  Finance 3 

MKT  31 53  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor 15 

1  Prerequisite:  Satisfaction  of  Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement 

2  Prerequisite:  MS  101 

3  Requires  Junior  Status 

4  Prerequisite:  ATG  211,  ECON  1 12,  DS  280 

The  student  must  complete  all  of  the  following  courses  with  at  least  a  C  average  to  qualify  for  the  business  minor. 
Courses  taken  Pass/Fail  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  minor  requirements. 

THE  BUSINESS  LAW  MINOR 

Any  Stetson  student  can  choose  to  enter  into  the  Business  Law  Minor. 

Credits 
Prerequisites 

BN  209    Ethics  and  Law 3 

Requirements: 

BL  407  Business  Law  I 3 

BL  408  Business  Law  II 3 

BL  409  Business  Law  III 3 

12 

Plus  one  of  the  following  courses  from  the  list  of  approved  electives.  Elective  chosen  may  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  a  core  requirement  and  Business  Law  Minor  simultaneously.  In  addition,  the 
elective  course  chosen  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  a  student's  major  and  Business  Law  minor 
simultaneously. 

FIN  333  Principles  of  Insurance 3 

PHIL  104Q  Introduction  to  Logic 3 

SOCI  379  Sociology  of  Law 3 

POLI  306S  Law  and  Society   3 

POLI  320  Congress 3 

POLI  322  The  American  Judicial  Process 3 

Total  Additional  Courses  Credit 3 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor 15 

To  obtain  the  minor  a  student  must  complete  all  coursework  in  the  minor  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

THE  ENTREPRENEURSHIP  MINOR 

The  School  of  Business  Administration,  through  the  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship 
Program,  offers  an  Entrepreneurship  Minor  open  to  all  undergraduate  majors.  The  minor 
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prepares  students  to  develop  business  ideas,  formulate  business  plans,  evaluate  firms  for 
investment  potential,  and  manage  ongoing  start-up  enterprises. 

Requirements: 

Credits 
Required: 

BN  399  Entrepreneurship  Studies  Seminar    3 

MGT  45 1 '  Entrepreneurial  Management    3 

BN  452  New  Venture  Creation    3 

Total  Required  Credits 9 

Additional  courses  -  Select  two  courses  from  the  following: 

BL  407    Business  Law  I    3 

BL  408    Business  Law  II 3 

MKT  4402  Advertising  and  Promotions 3 

MKT4162  Retail  Management 3 

MKT  4502  Marketing  Management 3 

FIN  3333  Principles  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management 3 

FE  235    Family  Business 3 

Total  Additional  Courses  Credit 6 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor 15 

Non-Business  majors  may  also  take  the  following  additional  courses: 

MKT  3153  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

MGT  3053  Principles  of  Management 3 

1  Prerequisite:  FIN  31  liA 

2  Prerequisite:  MKT  3 153 

3  Requires  Junior  Standing 

4  Prerequisite:  ATG  211,  ECON  1 12,  DS  280 

THE  FAMILY  BUSINESS  MINOR 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  Family  Business  Minor  for  undergraduate 
students  of  any  major  (business  or  non-business).  This  minor  is  offered  to  students  regardless  of 
whether  their  families  own  a  business  or  not.  This  program  prepares  students  to  work  with 
businesses  owned  by  their  own  family,  businesses  owned  by  other  families  (which  constitutes  90 
percent  of  all  businesses  in  the  U.S.),  and  professional  firms  that  work  with  these  family-owned 
businesses.  The  focus  of  the  program  is  to  complement  the  students'  academic  major  and 
develop  skills  in  two  interrelated  areas.  First  students  develop  an  understanding  of  family 
systems  and  the  role  that  they  play  in  that  system.  Students  then  learn  to  understand  how  the 
family  system  interrelates  and  can  enhance  the  business  system.  Skills  developed  in  this  Minor 
include  self-assessment,  analytical  thinking,  ongoing  interaction  with  professionals,  and  career 
development. 

Any  student  enrolled  in  the  Minor  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  family-owned 
businesses.  The  benefits  of  involvement  include  credibility  (increased  self-confidence)  and 
marketability  (e.g.  job  offers).  Families  of  students  are  invited  to  become  involved  with  the 
Family  Enterprise  Center  through  speakers,  course  events,  and  family  retreats. 

Requirements: 

Credits 
FE  235  Family  Business  Profile:  Character,  Ethics,  and  History 

(includes  a  one  credit  Peer  Discussion  Croup) 4 

FE  355  The  Business  of  Family  Business 3 

FE  Elective*   3 

FE  375  Family  Business  Internship*"   3 

FE  455  Family  Business  Capstone 3 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor   16 
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All  hours  attempted  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  12  of  the 
16  credits  must  be  taken  at  Stetson  University. 

*  The  "FE  Elective"  is  determined  by  the  Academic  Coordinator  and  a  list  of  courses  is  available 
from  the  Family  Business  Center. 

**  Students  must  intern  with  a  family-owned  business  (besides  their  own),  or  with  a  firm  that 
consults  specifically  to  family-owned  businesses. 

THE  FINANCE  MINOR 

The  Finance  Department  offers  a  Finance  Minor  for  undergraduate  majors.  This  program 
prepares  students  who  would  like  to  develop  and  equip  themselves  with  skills  in  financial 
knowledge  that  they  otherwise  would  not  get  in  their  major. 

The  minor  in  finance  is  an  applicable  component  to  all  fields  of  study,  preparing  students 
with  the  analytical  financial  skills  for  opportunities  in  different  institutional  organizations  and 
managing  their  own  personal  finances. 

Requirements: 

Credits 

Required: 

FIN  303  Money  and  Financial  Institutions 3 

FIN  3 1 1  Business  Finance   3 

Total  Required  Credits 6 

Any  three  of  the  following  courses: 

FIN  301  Personal  Finance    3 

FIN  320  Investments 3 

FIN  333  Principles  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management 3 

FIN  361  Real  Estate  Principles 3 

FIN  410  Financial  Management  I    3 

FIN  41 1  Financial  Management  II 3 

FIN  412  Multinational  Finance 3 

FIN  4 1 5  Financial  Risk  Management 3 

FIN  421  Equity  Fund  Management 3 

FIN  422  Fixed  Income  Fund  Management   3 

Total  Additional  Course  Credits 9 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor   15 

All  credits  attempted  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  12  of 
the  1 5  credits  must  be  taken  at  Stetson  University.  ECON  1 12  and  ATG  21 1  and  DS  280  are 
prerequisites  for  FIN  311  for  non-business  majors. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  MINOR 

The  Management  and  International  Business  Department  offers  a  Management  Minor  open 
to  all  undergraduate  majors.  This  program  prepares  students  who  would  like  to  develop  and 
equip  themselves  with  skills  in  managerial  practices  that  they  otherwise  would  not  get  in  their 
major. 

The  minor  in  Management  is  an  applicable  component  to  all  fields  of  study,  preparing 
students  for  management  opportunities  in  different  organizations  and  management  careers. 
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Requirements: 

Credits 

Required: 

MGT  305  Principles  of  Management 3 

MGT  306  Organizational  Behavior 3 

Total  Required  Credits 6 

Any  three  of  the  following  courses: 

MGT  307  Organizational  Theory  and  Design 3 

MGT  308  Human  Resource  Management 3 

MGT  400  Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management 3 

MGT  405  International  Management   3 

MGT  409  Managerial  Ethics  and  Decision  Making 3 

MGT  430  Quality  Management  and  Supervision    3 

MGT  465  Organization  Development  &  Training 3 

Total  Number  of  Credits 9 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor 15 

To  obtain  the  minor,  students  must  complete  all  coursework  with  an  average  of  C  or  higher. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MINOR 

The  minor  in  MIS  is  available  to  all  Stetson  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  combine 
their  major  field  of  study  with  an  in-depth  examination  of  computers  and  information  systems 
in  the  traditional  and  electronic  business  environments.  The  program  is  designed  to 
complement  all  majors  across  all  disciplines.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  twofold:  To 
expose  students  to  current  technologies  which  will  enhance  their  effective  use  of  computer 
hardware  and  software  as  they  progress  through  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  to  provide 
students  with  a  strong  technical  foundation  which  will  enable  them  to  be  comfortable  learning 
new  technologies  as  they  progress  through  their  professional  careers. 

Requirements: 

Credits 
MIS  350  Management  Information  Systems    3 

And  select  any  3  courses  from  the  following: 

MIS  200  Programming  for  the  Web 3 

MIS  201 "  Advanced  Web  Programming 3 

MIS  360  Project  Management 3 

MIS  380  Web  Site  Development   3 

MIS  393  E-Business  Communications  Networks 3 

MIS  396*  Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology    3 

MIS  397  Database  and  Design  Implementation 3 

MIS  461  Business  Process  Management 3 

MIS  488"  Applications  Development  for  E-Business   3 

MIS  494  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 3 

Total  Credits  of  Options 9 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor  12 

'Rcpea table  course 
"Additional  prerequisites 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  minor,  students  must  complete  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

Students  must  satisfy  the  Information  Technology  Proficiency  requirement  (Proficiency  Examination  or  MIS  191, 
Introduction  to  Information  Technology)  as  a  prerequisite  for  all  MIS  courses. 

MARKETING  MINOR 

The  minor  in  marketing  is  an  integrative  component  in  the  student's  program  of  study  and  is 
a  natural  complement  to  any  non-business  major.  Examples  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
communications,  music,  sports  administration,  political  science,  education,  health  care 
administration,  and  technical  fields  such  as  chemistry  or  biology. 
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Requirements: 

Credits 
Prerequisite: 

MKT  315  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Required: 

MKT  316  Consumer  Behavior 3 

Total  Required  Course  Credits    6 

Any  three  of  the  following  courses: 

MKT  318  Marketing  Research 3 

MKT  416  Retail  Management 3 

MKT  417  Channels  &  Physical  Distribution 3 

MKT  419  Professional  Selling 3 

MKT  420  Global  Marketing 3 

MKT  430  Perspectives  in  Marketing  Seminar   3 

MKT  440  Advertising  Management    3 

MKT  445  Special  Topics  3 

Total  Option  Credits  9 

Total  credits  required  for  the  minor 15 

All  credits  attempted  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher.  In  addition  to  the  prerequisite  and 
required  course,  two  of  the  three  marketing  courses  specified  must  be  taken  at  Stetson. 

The  Department  of  Marketing  strongly  recommends  (but  does  not  require)  that  the  following  courses  be 
incorporated  into  the  student's  program  of  study. 

DS  280  Statistics  I 

MIS  191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology 

A  student  considering  a  minor  in  marketing  should  check  with  his  or  her  faculty  adviser  as  early  as  possible  for 
applicability  of  marketing  courses  to  elective  credits. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  coursework  leading  to  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Business  Administration  (M.BA.)  and  to  a  Master's  Degree  in  Accountancy  (MAcc).  Courses 
numbered  500  and  above  are  exclusively  for  graduate  students.  See  the  Graduate 
Programs — School  of  Business  Administration  section  of  this  Bulletin. 
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Course  Offerings 


ACCOUNTING 


ATG  21 1  Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting  (3).  Financial  Accounting  with  emphasis  on  the 

concepts  and  standards  for  financial  reporting  in  corporate  accounting.  Sophomore 
standing  and  satisfaction  of  the  Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement  are 
prerequisites. 

ATG  212  Introduction  to  Management  Accounting  (3).  Introduction  to  uses  of  accounting  data 

for  planning,  control  and  decision  making.  Prerequisite:  ATG  21 1. 

ATG  213  Introduction  to  Financial  and  Managerial  Accounting  (3).  A  survey  of  both  financial 

and  managerial  accounting.  Financial  accounting  and  reporting  will  be  explored  from  a 
user  perspective.  Students  will  also  learn  to  use  managerial  accounting  information  for 
planning,  control,  and  decision-making.  This  course  is  open  to  non-business  majors  and 
pre-M.B.A.  students.  It  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  undergraduate  foundation 
requirements  for  business  majors. 

ATG  295  Special  Topics  in  Accounting  (3).  This  course  allows  for  an  in  depth  study  of  a  specialized 

topic  in  accounting,  tax  or  accounting  information  systems.  The  topic  will  vary  with 
instructor  and  student  interests. 

ATG  301  Federal  Taxation  of  Individuals  (3).  A  study  of  the  tax  laws  applicable  to  individuals  and 

business  owners.  Accounting  Majors  and  Minors  only. 

ATG  303  Financial  Accounting  I  (3).  A  study  of  the  process  in  establishing  Generally  Accepted 

Accounting  Principles,  basic  accounting  concepts,  financial  statements,  unusual  income 
reporting  items,  accounting  for  assets  and  their  related  revenues  and  expenses.  Prerequisite: 
ATG  21 1  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

ATG  304  Financial  Accounting  II  (3).  Accounting  for  current  and  long-term  liabilities, 

stockholder's  equity,  cash  flow  statements  and  error  correction.  Prerequisite:  ATG  303  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

ATG  310  Accounting  Information  Systems  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 

contemporary  topics  concerning  the  use  of  information  technology  (IT)  and  Accounting 
Information  Systems  (AIS)  by  modern  business  organizations  and  to  explore  the 
accountant's  potential  role  as  user,  manager,  auditor  and/or  designer  of  such  technologies 
and  systems.  Prerequisites:  Junior  Standing,  ATG  212  (or  32 1 )  and  ATG  303  or 
permission  of  instructor.  The  course  is  open  only  to  accounting  majors  and  minors.  ATG 
minor  requirement  also  open  to  MIS  majors  and  MIS  minors  (with  instructor  approval). 

ATG  400  Accounting/ AIS  Internship  (3).  Students  will  complete  an  internship  in  accounting  tax 

or  information  systems  with  a  corporation,  an  accounting  firm,  or  a  consulting 
organization.  Emphasis  is  on  a  relevant  learning  environment  and  acquisition  of 
appropriate  career  skills  at  a  suitable  level  of  authority  and  responsibility.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

ATG  406  Auditing  I  (3).  l'hc  theory  and  practice  of  external  auditing,  including  a  review  of  generally 

accepted  auditing  standards  (GAAS)  for  audit  planning,  field  work,  and  reporting  as  well  as 
the  Code  of  Professional  Conduct  and  the  accountants  legal  liability.  Accounting  and 
review  services  and  agree-upon  procedures  are  also  discussed.  Prerequisite:  ATG  304 

ATG  410  Information  Systems  Security  and  Control  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 

the  principle  vulnerabilities  ol  and  threats  to  business  information  technology  and 
accounting  information  systems  and  to  examine  the  corresponding  information  security 
and  internal  controls  necessary  to  protect  organizational  IT  and  AIS  resources  and  reduce 
risks  associated  with  such  technologies  and  systems.  Prerequisite:  ATG310. 

ATG  41 1  Current  Issues  in  Accounting  (3).  This  course  includes  in  depth  studies  of  advanced 

topics  in  accounting,  tax  or  accounting  information  systems.  The  subjects  will  \arv  with 
instructor  and  student  interest.  Prerequisite:  ATG  304. 
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ATG  421  Managerial  Cost  Accounting  (3).  Use  of  cost  data  for  product  costing,  managerial 

planning,  control  and  decision-making.  Prerequisite:  ATG  212  with  a  grade  of  Cor 
higher. 

ATG  485  Independent  Study  (3).  Content  to  be  determined  by  instructor. 

ATG  502  Federal  Taxation  of  Entities  (3).  A  study  of  the  tax  laws  applicable  to  corporations, 

partnerships.  Corporations  and  L.L.C.s  Tax  research  is  a  part  of  the  course.  Graduate  only. 

ATG  503  Tax  Research  (3).  This  course  will  use  research  techniques  to  examine  tax  issues  as  they 

relate  to  individuals  and  business  entities  (corporations,  partnerships,  S  Corporations, 
LLCs,  and  LLPs).  Students  will  also  be  exposed  to  estates,  trusts,  and  gifts.  Students  will  be 
required  to  use  the  internet  and  databases  to  find  authoritative  sources  to  defend  their 
positions  when  developing  solutions  to  tax  issues.  Client  letters  and  file  briefs  will  also  be 
prepared. 

ATG  507  Financial  Accounting  III  (3).  A  study  of  accounting  for  inter-corporate  investments, 

consolidated  statements,  foreign  operations,  disaggregated  information  and  partnerships. 
Graduate  only.  Prerequisite:  ATG  304. 

ATG  508  Governmental  and  Not-For-Profit  Accounting  (3).  A  study  of  accounting  and  reporting 

requirements  for  local,  state,  and  federal  government  and  not-for-profit  organizations. 
Graduate  only.  Prerequisite:  ATG  304. 

ATG  509  Cases  in  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (3).  This  course  will  examine  numerous 

topics  in  financial  accounting  and  reporting  through  a  case  analysis  approach.  Students 
will  be  required  to  analyze  cases,  such  relevant  Gnerally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles, 
develop  a  solution  or  alternative  solutions,  and  present  them  in  a  written  report.  Open  to 
Master  of  Accountancy  students  only. 

ATG  510  Contemporary  Issues  in  Information  Systems  and  Controls  (3).  The  course  will 

emphasize  the  professional  and  legal  responsibility  of  accountants,  auditors,  and 
management  for  the  design,  operation,  and  control  of  accounting  information  systems 
applications.  Open  to  Master  of  Accountancy  students  only. 

ATG  51 1  Current  Issues  in  Accounting  (3).  Graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 

in  the  field.  The  topics  will  include  discussion  of  the  professions  code  of  ethics. 

ATG  516  Advanced  Auditing  (3).  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  external  auditing,  including 

coverage  of  audit  sampling  and  attestation  engagements  as  well  as  individual  research  in  an 
auditing  topic.  The  course  also  considers  selections  from  the  academic  and  practitioner 
literature  which  examine  current  issues  and  problems  in  auditing  and  the  profession. 
Prerequisite:  ATG  406.  Graduate  only. 

ATG  520  Advanced  Accounting  Seminar  (3).  An  introduction  to  advanced  issues  in  accounting 

and  reporting  from  a  user  perspective.  Open  only  to  M.B.A.  students. 

ATG  521  Contemporary  Issues  in  Managerial  Accounting  (3).  This  course  will  provide  the 

student  with  research  techniques  relating  to  management  accounting  issues.  Topics  will  be 
addressed  in  a  case  study  format  and  will  include  cost  measurement  concepts,  cost 
accumulations,  production  costs,  decision  making  models,  forecasting  and  production 
techniques,  planning  and  budgeting,  variance  analysis,  performance  measures,  and 
benchmarking.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  papers  presenting  their  solutions  to  the 
cases.  Graduate  Only. 

ATG  530  Estate,  Fiduciary,  and  Gift  Taxation  (3).  A  study  of  estate  taxation,  fiduciary  and  trust 

taxation,  and  aspects  of  estate  and  gift  research.  Graduate  only. 

ATG  563  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  (3).  This  course  examines  the  postulates,  principles,  and 

concepts  of  accounting  and  financial  reporting  that  have  developed  over  time  and  the 
institutions  that  have  shaped  them.  The  course  also  takes  a  critical  view  of  the  complex 
reporting  issues  currently  facing  business  today  and  requires  students  to  research 
theoretical  issues.  Pterequisite:  ATG  304.  Graduate  only. 
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ATG  585  Special  Topics  (3).  Content  to  be  determined  by  instructor. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BL  407  Business  Law  I  (3).  A  first  course  in  business  law  with  an  emphasis  on  the  areas  of 

contracts,  sales,  agency,  and  real  property. 

BL  408  Business  Law  II  (3).  A  second  course  in  business  law  with  an  emphasis  on  the  law  for 

corporations,  partnerships,  commercial  paper,  personal  property,  insurance,  bankruptcy, 
and  government  regulations. 

BL  409  Business  Law  III  (3).  This  course  is  the  third  course  in  business  law.  The  course  will  be 

modeled  after  law  school  seminar  courses.  Students  will  refine  skills,  including  legal 
research,  case  analysis,  and  ability  to  work  independently  and  in  groups.  Current  business 
law  topics  will  be  addressed.  This  course,  though  not  limited  to,  is  intended  to  benefit 
pre-law  students.  Prerequisites:  BN  407  and  BN  408,  or  instructor  approval. 

BL  507  Contemporary  Issues  in  Business  Law  (3).  This  course  examines  current  law  changes 

and  court  case  interpretations  in  legal  areas  that  are  relevant  to  contemporary  accounting 
practice.  Open  to  Master  of  Accountancy  Students  only. 

BN  1 09  Special  Topics  in  Business:  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Business  School  (3).  This  course 

introduces  students  to  the  Stetson  University  Business  School.  The  professors  and 
co-teachers  will  create  an  environment  where  the  students  are  able  to  acquire  and  develop 
the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  business  school. 

BN  110  Introduction  to  Business  (3).  A  survey  of  business  organizations  and  their  operation  in  a 

market  society.  The  course  will  describe  the  types  of  business  organizations  and  will 
introduce  students  to  the  use  of  accounting,  finance,  economics,  marketing,  and 
management  in  the  decision-making  process.  Open  to  non-business  majors  and 
undeclared  majors  only. 

BN  201  Professional  Writing  (3).  BN  20 1  develops  students'  written  communication  skills  for  the 

professional  environment.  Students  will  use  supporting  technology  to  improve  writing 
mechanics,  develop  various  forms  of  written  assignments  applicable  to  the  business 
disciplines,  create  supporting  materials  for  oral  presentations,  evaluate  research  sources, 
and  write  a  topical  research  paper.  Prerequisite:  ENGL  101  and  MIS  191. 

BN  202  Professional  Selling.(3)  Develops  students'  oral  communication  skills  for  the  professional 

environment.  Students  will  make  speeches,  develop  supporting  materials  for  presentation 
effectiveness,  communicate  in  small  groups,  and  participate  in  feedback  sessions. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  101  and  MIS  191. 

BN  201  and  BN  202  must  be  completed  prior  to  enrollment  in  the  business  core  courses  -  MGT305,  MKT  J15i 
FIN  31  land  MIS  350. 

BN  209  Ethics  and  Law  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  contemporary  legal,  social, 

regulatory  and  ethical  issues  confronting  businesses  today.  Specifically,  students  will  discuss 
the  role  of  business  and  government  in  a  capitalist  environment,  the  American  legal 
system,  the  U.S.  regulatory  structure  and  process,  Affirmative  Action  programs,  employees' 
rights,  consumer  protection,  product  liability,  and  environmental  protection. 

BN  250  Business  Internship  (3).  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the 

opportunity  to  learn  business  principles  and  concepts  in  a  "real  world"  context.  Specific 
course  requirements  and  course  deliverables  will  be  determined  by  the  sponsoring 
department  and/or  faculty  member.  Prerequisites:  Sophomore  Standing,  documented 
faculty  sponsor,  permission  of  Department  C  h.ur. 

BN  298  Special  Topics  in  Business  (1).  This  course  looks  U  various  topics  of  interest  to  Business 

School  Students,  I  his  course  emphasizes  interactive  and  in-depth  study  of  contemporary 
significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  School  of  Business  Administration  offerings. 
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BN  299  Special  Topics  in  Business  (3).  This  course  looks  at  various  topics  of  interest  to  Business 

School  students.  This  course  emphasizes  interactive  and  in-depth  study  of  contemporary 
significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  School  of  Business  Administration  offerings. 

BN  341  Taxation  and  Business  Decisions  (3).  For  business  students  with  a  major  other  than 

accounting.  The  course  objective  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  impact  of  federal  taxation  on  business  decisions.  Prerequisite:  ATG 
212. 

BN  350  Advanced  Topics  in  Business  (3).  This  course  looks  at  various  topics  of  interest  to 

Business  School  students.  This  course  emphasizes  interactive  and  in-depth  study  of 
contemporary  significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  School  of  Business  Administration 
offerings. 

BN  396  International  Business  Seminar  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  is  held  off  campus 

in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  expose  students  to  international  business  issues.  During  this 
study  abroad  guests  from  local  businesses,  professional  organizations  and  cultural  experts 
will  be  used  to  provide  the  students  with  a  diverse  yet  in-depth  investigation  into  doing 
business  in  the  particular  country  selected:  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  IB  Major 
Coordinator. 

BN  398  Entrepreneurship  Internship  (3).  This  course  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 

intern  with  either  an  entrepreneurial  company  or  with  a  company  that  consults 
entrepreneurial  organizations.  Students  will  present  their  personal  learning  goals, 
objectives,  and  action  steps  to  the  faculty  prior  to  being  placed  with  a  host  company.  Near 
the  completion  date  of  their  internship  each  student  will  provide  the  faculty  a 
comprehensive  personal  evaluation  of  what  was  learned  during  this  experience  and  how 
well  they  satisfied  their  initial  personal  goals  and  objectives.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the 
Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 

BN  399  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Studies  Seminar  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  threats  and 

opportunities  associated  with  the  world  of  the  entrepreneur.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  importance  of  concepts  such  as  entrepreneurial  innovation,  creation,  decision-making, 
and  the  psychology  of  entrepreneurs.  Students  are  exposed  to  and  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  dialog  with  successful  entrepreneurs  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
setting.  Students  will  collaborate  with  faculty,  entrepreneurs  and  other  students  to  study  a 
wide  variety  of  current  issues  in  entrepreneurship.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C. 
Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  Standing. 

BN  452  New  Venture  Creation  (3).  This  course  integrates  the  material  of  BN  277  and  MGT  451 

by  focusing  on  the  financing  of  the  start-up  firm.  Students  will  examine,  in  depth,  the 
issues  involved  in  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  development  of  early  stage  companies.  This 
examination  will  view  the  capital  raising  challenge  from  both  the  perspectives  of  the 
entrepreneur  and  the  investor.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  evaluating  the  management 
of  entrepreneurial  firms  and  the  market  potential  for  their  products  and/or  services. 
Students  will  be  required  to  evaluate  "live"  companies  and  make  investment  decisions. 
This  course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

BN  485  Independent  Research.  ( 1  -2-3). 

BN  500  Current  Issues  in  Business  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 

in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

BN  585  Business  Plan  Development  (Business  Project  1)  (3).  Course  develops  an  integrated 

understanding  of  complex  business  planning  and  strategy.  To  advance  this  objective,  a 
computer-based  management  simulation  is  utilized.  Comprehensive  analysis  is  required  for 
each  step.  Graduate  Only. 

BN  590  Integrated  Business  Strategy  (Business  Project  II)  (3).  This  plan  includes  close  analysis 

of  business  objectives,  industry  competitors,  finances,  operations,  and  marketing  strategies. 
An  intricate  report  is  formally  presented  to  select  EMBA  faculty  or  industry  analysts. 
Graduate  Only. 
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BN  596  International  Business  Seminar  (2).  Elective  travel  course  open  to  graduate  students. 

Graduate  only.  Prerequisite:  Permission  oflB  Major  Coordinator. 


DECISION  SCIENCE 

DS  280  Statistics  I  (3).  This  class  focuses  on  the  use  of  statistics  in  society  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 

business  world.  Emphasis  is  on  descriptive  and  basic  inferential  statistics,  including 
graphical  methods,  summary  statistics,  introduction  to  correlation  and  regression, 
probability  and  probability  distributions,  sampling  and  sampling  distributions,  and 
confidence  intervals.  Computer  applications.  Prerequisite:  Satisfaction  of  the  Information 
Technology  Proficiency  Requirement. 

DS  350  Statistics  1 1  (3).  A  survey  of  quantitative  and  analytic  concepts  from  statistics  and 

operations  research  that  are  useful  in  support  of  managerial  decision-making.  Topics 
covered  include  statistical  inference,  decision  theory,  forecasting  methods  (including 
regression),  and  quality  control.  Emphasis  is  on  practical  application  in  modern  business 
environment.  Computer  applications.  Prerequisite:  DS  280. 

DS  380  Survey  Research  Methods  (3).  This  course  covers  how  to  write  and  administer  a  good 

survey,  and  how  to  analyze  and  report  on  the  resulting  data.  Sampling  and  nonsampling 
error.  Questionnaire  design  and  survey  administration,  with  particular  focus  on  potential 
problems  that  can  bias  survey  results.  Simple  random,  stratified,  and  cluster  sampling. 
Emphasis  is  on  practical  application.  Prerequisite:  DS  280  or  equivalent. 

DS  440  Forecasting  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  statistical  techniques  useful  in  modeling  and 

forecasting  data,  simple  linear  regression  models,  multiple  regression,  including  model 
diagnostic  procedures,  and  model  selection  and  validation.  Analysis  of  time  series  data, 
including  Box-Jenkins  techniques.  Use  of  computer  software  packages  in  data  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  on  real-world  applications.  Prerequisite:  DS  350  or  equivalent,  a  Calculus 
course,  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

DS  460  Experimental  Design  and  Data  Analysis  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  planning  large-scale 

statistical  studies  and  analyzing  the  resulting  data.  One-  and  two-sample  hypothesis  testing 
techniques,  with  special  emphasis  on  underlying  assumptions,  nonparametric  alternatives, 
and  power  analysis.  Analysis  of  variance,  including  factorial  experiments.  Multivariate 
methods.  Focus  will  be  on  analysis  or  large  real-world  data  sets,  using  a  major  statistical 
software  package.  Prerequisite:  DS  350  or  equivalent,  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

DS  482  Quality  (3).  This  course  presents  the  basic  managerial  and  technical  issues  that  are 

important  to  understand,  implement  and  manage  quality  in  business.  Focus  will  be  given 
to  the  global  significance,  strategic  importance,  and  economic  impacts  of  quality;  various 
quality  philosophies;  employee  involvement;  statistical  concepts  relevant  to  designing 
quality  in  manufacturing  and  service  organizations;  process  control  for  variable  and 
attribute  data;  process  capabilities;  diagnosis  and  analysis  of  control  charts.  Case  studies 
will  be  used.  Prerequisite:  DS  280  or  equivalent. 

DS  489  Special  Topics  in  Decision  Science  (3).  This  course  allows  for  in-depth  study  of  a 

specialized  area  in  statistics.  Topics  will  vary  with  instructor  and  student  interests. 
Prerequisite:  DS  280  or  Permission  ol  Instructor. 

DS  500  Current  Issues  in  Decision  Sciences  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and 

problems  in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 


EXECUTTVE  M.BJL 

EMB  501  Management  and  Leadership  (3).  Students  become  aware  of  their  impact  on  others  in 

the  work  environment  via  their  managerial  philosophy  and  style.  Focus  is  on  developing 
constructive  approaches  and  methods  to  enhance  creativity,  innovation,  employee 
motivation,  and  career  success. 
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EMB  503  Strategic  Accounting  Systems  (3).  Students  examine  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of 

the  financial  information  necessary  to  effective  managerial  decision-making,  including  the 
evaluation  and  reporting  of  things  such  as  inventories,  property,  debt,  and  equity  as  well  as 
cost  analysis  and  reporting.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  decision-making  and  value  creation 
for  the  enterprise. 

EMB  505  Financial  Economics  (3).  The  course  considers  the  rapidly  changing  economic  conditions 

that  characterize  today's  global  economy.  Basic  macro  and  microeconomic  concepts  and 
principles  will  be  studied  in  the  context  of  how  they  frame  business  decision-making  in  a 
global  marketplace. 

EMB  507  Decision  Support  Systems  (3).  The  students  study  the  quantitative  tools  used  in 

management  decision-making  process  in  the  face  of  a  number  of  possible  outcomes. 
Students  learn  to  assign  probabilities,  consider  various  possible  decision  theories,  analyze 
various  possible  techniques  to  use,  and  be  able  to  forecast  the  outcomes  of  decisions  so  as 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

EMB  509  Strategic  Financial  Analysis  (3).  The  course  introduces  the  basic  principles  of  financial 

analysis  as  they  are  applied  to  the  operation  of  the  enterprise.  Financial  decisions  such  as 
cash  flow  budgeting  and  planning,  capital  expenditure  decisions,  and  capital  structure 
decisions  will  be  considered  as  well  as  firm  interaction  with  capital  markets. 

EMB  511  Marketing  Concepts  and  Strategy  (3).  The  course  examines  the  fundamentals  of  brand 

and  market  evaluation  from  a  flexible,  customer-orientated  marketing  perspective.  This 
includes  the  concepts,  analyses,  and  activities  that  comprise  the  management  of  the 
marketing  function  as  well  as  practice  in  integrating  the  marketing  mix  elements  to  solve 
marketing  problems. 

FAMILY  BUSINESS 

FE  235  Family  Business  Profile:  Character,  Ethics,  and  History  (4).  This  course  not  only 

introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  family  business,  but  also  helps  students  apply  what  they 
have  learned  to  their  family's  business.  A  major  component  of  this  course  is  students 
assessing  their  skills,  interests,  and  career  options  both  inside  and  outside  of  their  family 
business.  Not  only  will  students  create  a  personal  development  plan,  but  they  will  also  take 
part  every  week  in  a  one-hour  peer  discussion  group  facilitated  by  an  expert  in  family 
systems.  This  course  is  required  for  the  minor  and  a  prerequisite  for  the  major. 

FE  355  Family  Business  Ownership:  Emphasis  on  Legal.  Estate,  and  Asset  Protection  Issues. 

(3).  This  course  will  enable  students  to  evaluate  issues  that  might  have  particular  relevance 
in  their  family  businesses  or  organizations.  The  course  examines  the  business  aspects  of  a 
family  business.  Specific  topic  areas  include  governance,  power,  leadership,  management, 
competition  and  growth,  strategic  planning,  and  estate  planning.  Prerequisites:  FE  235 
andATG211. 

FE  375  Family  Business  Internship.  (3)  (Pass/Fail  only).  The  family  business  internship  gives 

students  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  a  family-owned  business  (or  a  firm  that 
works  with  family-owned  businesses)  other  than  their  own.  Students  are  placed  with  a 
family  business  to  study,  observe,  and  become  involved  in  the  actual  operations.  They  will 
experience  the  traits  unique  to  family  business,  such  as  family  dynamics,  conflict 
resolution,  and  succession.  Through  journals,  reports,  and  presentations,  students  will 
apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  real  world.  Prerequisite:  FE  235. 

FE  455  Family  Business  Capstone.  (3).  This  course  is  a  culmination  of  all  the  family  business 

course  topics.  It  integrates  the  student's  experience  and  learning  in  both  family  and 
business  systems.  Students  will  gain  a  broader  and  integrated  understanding  of  the  family, 
business,  and  ownership  systems.  In  addition,  students  apply  the  information  learned 
through  their  coursework  to  family  businesses.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  students  have 
created  a  portfolio  outlining  the  skills,  credentials,  and  experiences  that  demonstrate  their 
worth  in  the  market.  An  emphasis  on  process  consulting  will  be  pan  of  this  course. 
Prerequisites:  Senior  Standing  and  FE  235,  FE  355,  and  FE  375. 
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FINANCE 

FIN  301  Introduction  to  Personal  Finance  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students 

with  an  understanding  of  the  basics  of  personal  finance.  An  introduction  will  be  given  to 
budgeting,  financial  goal  setting,  insurance  concepts,  and  retirement  and  estate  planning. 
Students  will  be  given  information  on  how  to  seek  help  from  finance  professionals  and 
sources  for  more  advanced  information  on  financial  planning. 

FIN  303  Money  &  Financial  Institutions  (also  ECON  303)  (3).  A  study  of  the  role  of  money  and 

the  How  of  funds  in  the  financial  process  and  their  relationship  to  the  U.S.  and 
international  financial  systems.  The  course  will  also  cover  financial  institutions  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  main  financial  markets.  Prerequisite:  ECON  101. 

FIN  311  Business  Finance  (3).  An  introduction  to  corporate  finance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

financial  manager.  Major  topics  include  the  fundamental  concepts,  financial  theory,  time 
value  or  money,  cash  flow  valuation,  stocks  and  bonds,  capital  budgeting  and  risk  and 
return.  Prerequisite:  ATG  211,  ECON  1 12  and  DS  280. 

FIN  320  Investments  (3).  An  introduction  to  investments,  primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

individual  investor.  Investment  media;  regulation;  treatment  of  risk;  financial  markets, 
brokers  and  the  investments  industry;  sources  of  investor  information;  fundamental  and 
technical  analysis,  investment  companies,  introduction  to  portfolio  theory,  and  random 
walk  concepts.  Emphasis  is  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  commodities  investing  in  the  U.S. 
markets,  but  other  media  and  foreign  markets  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  FIN  311. 

FIN  333  Principles  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management  (3).  A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  risk  and 

risk  financing  as  well  as  commercial  insurance  products  available  to  cover  risks.  Topic 
examples  include  automobile,  employment  practice,  workers  compensation,  employer 
liability,  and  general  insurance.  (Junior  Standing) 

FIN  361  Real  Estate  Principles  (3).  A  survey  of  commercial  real  estate  property  and  valuation  as  an 

investment.  (Junior  Standing)  Prerequisite:  FIN  31 1 

FIN  395  Finance  Internship  (3)  (Pass/Fail,  only).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students 

an  opportunity  to  obtain  experiential  and  practical  learning  by  interning  with 
corporations,  financial  institutions,  and  government  agencies.  Does  not  count  as 
upper-division  elective  toward  finance  major. 

FIN  410  Financial  Management  I  (3).  Acquisition  and  employment  of  funds  by  the  financial 

manager  with  particular  emphasis  on  capital  budgeting  under  uncertainty,  cost  of  capital, 
computer  financial  modeling,  multinational  finance,  and  capital  structure  decisions. 
Prerequisite:  FIN  31 1. 

FIN  41 1  Financial  Management  II  (3).  further  study  of  theoretical  concepts  and  analytical 

techniques  ol  business  finance.  Short-term  financial  planning,  cash  and  credit 
management,  and  working  capital  management  will  be  emphasized.  Additional  special 
topics  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  FIN  311. 

FIN  412  Multinational  Finance  (3).  The  financial  management  of  multinational  firms.  Analysis  is 

given  of  foreign  exchange  r.ite  clctc  ■rmination.  international  financial  institutions  and  markets, 
and  management  of  assets  under  international  financial  uncertainty.  Prerequisite:  FIN  311. 

FIN  413  Bank  Management  (3).  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  management  of  commercial 

banks  and  related  depository  financial  institutions.  Topics  will  include  asset/liability 
management,  capital  formation,  source  and  use  of  funds,  supervision  and  examination 
policies  and  profitability  planning.  Prerequisite:  FIN  311. 

FIN  415  Financial  Risk  Management  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  evaluation  of  financial  risks 

to  firms  from  changes  in  interest  rates,  exchange  rates,  or  commodity  or  other  prices.  The 
course  will  cover  risk  exposure  evaluation;  products  available  such  as  forward  rate 
agreements,  futures  contracts,  options,  and  swaps;  and  hedging  strategies.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  theory  as  well  as  computational  aspects  of  risk  management  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  MS  122Qand  I  IN  320. 
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FIN  421 


Equity  Fund  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  in  equity  analysis  and  portfolio 
management.  Students  set  objectives,  strategy,  and  selection  criteria  for  the  Roland  George 
Growth  Fund.  Securities  are  analyzed  and  proposed  to  the  trustees.  Students  may 
participate  as  trustees,  team  captains,  and  research  assistants.  Numerous  presentations, 
research  papers,  and  meetings  are  required  with  an  open-ended  class  schedule. 
Responsibility  also  includes  monitoring  of  the  Roland  George  Income  Fund  holdings. 
Successful  investment  practitioners  participate  as  lecturers  in  the  George  Program, 
including  portfolio  managers,  analysts,  and  pension  fund  consultants.  Scholarships  based 
on  merit  are  awarded  to  top  students  in  the  program.  Prerequisites:  FIN  320  and  approval 
of  the  course  instructor. 


FIN  422 


FIN  501 


FIN  503 


FIN  511 


FIN  521 


FIN  522 


Fixed  Income  Fund  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  in  fixed  income  analysis  and 
advanced  topics  in  portfolio  management.  Holdings  of  the  Roland  George  Income  Fund 
are  analyzed  and  changes  are  prepared  based  on  objectives,  criteria,  and  strategy  set  by  the 
class.  Students  may  participate  as  trustees,  team  captains,  and  research  assistants. 
Numerous  presentations,  research  papers  and  meetings  are  required  with  an  open-ended 
class  schedule.  Responsibility  also  includes  monitoring  of  the  Roland  George  Growth 
Fund  holdings.  Successful  investment  practitioners  participate  as  lecturers  in  the  George 
Program  including  portfolio  managers,  analysts,  and  pension  fund  consultants. 
Scholarships  based  on  merit  are  awarded  to  top  students  in  the  program.  Prerequisites: 
FIN  320  and  approval  of  the  course  instructor. 

Current  Issues  in  Finance  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems  in 
the  field.  Graduate  only. 

International  Business  and  Finance  (3).  Examination  of  macroeconomic  principles  by 
focusing  on  foreign  exchange  consequences,  financial  institutions,  international  payments 
flows,  international  monetary  system,  and  international  banking.  Graduate  only. 

Advanced  Financial  Management  (3).  Corporate  finance  course  aimed  at  further 
understanding  and  application  of  financial  concepts  learned  in  the  basic  course.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  financial  manager  to  contribute  to  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  firm,  its  long  range  objective  and  the  financial  decision-making  process. 
Graduate  only. 

Applied  Research  in  Equities  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  in  equity  analysis  and 
portfolio  management.  Research  projects  are  done  for  the  Roland  George  Investments 
Program.  Prerequisite:  FIN  320  (Investments)  or  approval  of  instructor.  Graduate  only. 

Applied  Research  in  Fixed-Income  Analysis  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  in 
fixed-income  analysis  and  portfolio  management.  Research  projects  are  done  for  the 
Roland  George  Investments  Program.  Prerequisite:  FIN  320  (Investments)  or  approval  of 
instructor.  Graduate  only. 


MANAGEMENT 

MGT  305  Principles  of  Management  (3).  This  course  exposes  students  to  the  fundamental  concepts 

of  organization  and  management.  It  emphasizes  the  role  of  a  manager  as  a  decision-maker 
and  how  managers,  in  every  organization,  plan,  organize,  motivate,  and  control  in  rapidly 
changing  environments.  Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 

MGT  306  Organizational  Behavior  (3).  This  experiential  learning  course  focuses  on  helping 

students  understand  human  behavior  in  organizations  through  discussion, 
problem-solving,  group  projects,  and  modeling  of  behavioral  decision  processes.  Topics 
covered  include  organizational  culture,  motivation  and  reward  systems,  leadership  practice, 
and  the  future  of  human  relationships  in  work  environments.  Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT  307  Organizational  Theory  and  Design  (3).  This  course  presents  a  macro  perspective  of  the 

organization.  It  concentrates  on  the  system-wide  dynamics  which  determine  organizational 
effectiveness.  Subjects  highlighted  include  organizational  structure,  hierarchy,  design, 
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MGT  308 


MGT  398 


MGT  400 


development,  change,  power,  conflict,  governance,  and  technology.  Prerequisite:  MGT 
305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

Human  Resource  Management  (3).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  establish  an 
understanding  of  how  human  resource  management  contributes  to  the  productivity  of  the 
organization  and  to  the  job  satisfaction  of  its  members.  Current  issues,  theories,  tools,  and 
techniques  will  be  isolated  and  studied.  Numerous  hands-on  applications  will  be  employed 
to  give  the  student  a  reel  for  what  the  job  of  human  resource  manager  actually  entails. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

Management  Internship  (3).  Students  prepare  employment  credentials  and  are  placed 
with  a  host  organization  to  study,  observe  and  become  involved  in  the  management  of  that 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 

Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management  (3).  This  course  allows  for  in-depth 
study  or*  contemporary  significant  topics  in  the  areas  of  organizational  behavior  and 
human  resource  management.  The  topics  for  the  course  vary  from  semester  to  semester 
and  have  recently  included  Performance  Appraisal,  Compensation  and  Benefits,  Futurism 
and  Management,  Recruitment  and  Selection,  Leadership  Development  and  the  High 
Tech/High  Touch  Evolution  of  Business.  Prerequisites:  MGT  305  and  MGT  308,  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 


MGT  404 


MGT  405 


MGT  409 


International  Business  (3).  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  environment 
confronting  managers  who  enter  the  international  arena.  Analyzes  the  cultural,  economic, 
legal,  political  and  institutional  factors  influencing  international  operations.  Examines  the 
unique  problems  of  developing  organization,  finance,  marketing,  labor  and  production 
policies  and  practices.  Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

International  Management  (3).  The  management  of  firms  with  international  operations 
differs  significantly  from  those  doing  business  in  a  single  country.  This  course  addresses 
managerial  concerns  peculiar  to  international,  multinational,  and  global  business 
organizations.  The  material  presented  focuses  on  the  issues  confronting  managers, 
especially  top  management,  as  they  strive  to  plan,  organize,  staff,  and  control  global 
business  operations.  Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

Managerial  Ethics  and  Decision  Making  (3).  This  class  is  a  modular  experiential 
learning  course  that  focuses  on  helping  students  to  learn  more  about  their  own  values  and 
decision-making,  consider  issues  of  ethics  and  decision  making  in  organizations,  and 
evolve  a  "big  picture"  vision  of  the  future  and  the  challenges  all  organizations  will  face  as 
our  economic  and  social  paradigm  evolve.  The  class  involves  journals,  learning  portfolios, 
and  other  innovative  learning  requirements.  Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or  Permission  of 
Instructor. 


MGT  430  Quality  Management  and  Supervision  (3).  The  course  surveys  various  approaches  to 

improving  the  quality  of  services  and  products.  Focus  is  on  Management  issues  such  as  job 
design,  labor  relations,  self-managing  work  teams,  and  techniques  to  analyze  and  improve 
quality  and  productivity.  Student  teams  apply  their  knowledge  through  cases  and/or 
project  assignments  in  an  existing  organization.  Prerequisite:  MGT  305  or  Permission  of 
Instructor. 

MGT  451  Entrepreneurial  Management  (3).  This  course  offers  students  the  tools  to  manage  the 

growth  process  of  a  start-up  company.  Strategic,  financial,  marketing  and  personnel 
problems  common  to  small  start-up  companies  are  investigated  using  the  case  method. 
This  course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  Prerequisite:  FIN 
311  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT  465  Organizational  Development  and  Training  (3).  This  course  allows  students  to  applv 

behavioral  science  knowledge  n>  problems  of  organizational  change  and  enhancement. 
Students  are  guided  to  understand  organizational  development  as  an  ongoing,  positive 
process  in  organizations,  Through  a  major  project,  students  actually  consult  with  an 
organization  on  a  specific  organizational  problem.  Prerequisites:  MGT  305,  306,  and  308, 
or  Permission  of  Instructor. 
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MGT  495  Strategic  Management  (3).  An  integrated  concept  of  Business  Administration  which  will 

relate  the  principles  and  problems  studied  in  the  various  "functional"  fields.  Case  studies. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing  and  MGT  305,  MKT  315,  FIN  311,  ATG  212.  Captstone 
course. 

MGT  500  Current  Issues  in  Management  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and 

problems  in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

MGT  501  Current  Topics  in  Management  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and 

problems  in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

MGT  519  Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior  (3).  This  course  studies  the  organization  from  both 

a  macro  and  micro  perspective  by  focusing  on  organizational  structure  and  organizational 
interactions.  The  dynamics  and  links  between  individual,  groups,  and  the  environment  are 
analyzed  to  highlight  the  determinants  of  organizational  effectiveness.  Graduate  only. 

MGT  595  Strategic  Management  (3).  An  integrated  concept  of  Business  Administration  which  will 

relate  the  principles  and  problems  studied  in  the  various  "functional"  fields.  Case  studies. 
Graduate  only.  Capstone  course. 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

MIS  191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 

concepts  behind  information  technology  and  provides  experience  with 
microcomputer-based  applications.  These  applications  include  word  processing,  electronic 
spreadsheets,  database  management  systems,  presentation  software  and  the  Internet/World 
Wide  Web. 

MIS  200  Programming  for  the  Web  (3).  This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  introduction  to 

programming  concepts  and  structures  utilizing  an  object-oriented  programming  language. 
Principles  of  programming  style  are  emphasized.  The  course  focuses  on  programming  of 
Web  based  applications.  Prerequisite:  Satisfaction  of  the  Information  Technology 
Proficiency  Requirement  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MIS  201  Advanced  Web  Programming  (3).  An  advanced  examination  of  programming  concepts 

and  structures  utilizing  an  object-oriented  programming  language.  More  in-depth  coverage 
of  object  definitions,  object  properties,  and  object  behavior  is  provided.  Good  program 
design  techniques  are  emphasized.  Advanced  projects  cover  Web-based  business 
applications.  Prerequisite:  MIS  200. 

MIS  340  MIS  Internship  (3).  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an  internship  of  varying  time 

length  with  an  external  strategic  alliance  partner.  Emphasis  is  on  a  relevant  learning 
environment  and  acquisition  of  appropriate  career  skills  at  a  suitable  level  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor.  Pass/Fail  Only. 

MIS  350  Management  Information  Systems  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  Business  and  Information 

Technology  issues  associated  with  E-Business.  Designed  to  provide  a  broad  perspective  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  E-Business,  Internet  Commerce,  and  the  management  of 
information  resources  in  traditional  and  E-Organizations.  Emphasis  of  the  course  is  on 
both  managerial  and  technology  points  of  view.  Prerequisite:  Satisfaction  of  the 
Information  Technology  Proficiency  Requirement. 

MIS  351  Ethics  and  Technology  (3).  This  course  is  intended  to  enable  students  to  understand  and 

to  respond  to  the  legal  and  ethical  issues  that  arise  from  the  use  of  information  technology. 
Students  will  explore  ethical  and  social  issues  arising  from  the  computerization  of  industry 
and  government,  with  emphasis  on  copyright,  security,  and  privacy  issues.  The  primary 
focus  of  the  course  will  be  the  determination  of  the  weight  that  these  ethical  and  social 
issues  should  have  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  uses  of  present  and  anticipated 
applications  of  information  technology.  Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 

MIS  360  Project  Management  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  fundamental  knowledge  essential  to 

managing,  planning,  scheduling  and  controlling  projects  in  the  information  technology 
field  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  project  environment,  the  phased 
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approached  to  managing  projects,  criticaJ  path  analysis,  and  the  tools  used  to  manage 
projects.  The  concepts  and  techniques  covered  are  appropriate  for  all  types  of  projects, 
ranging  from  small  to  large,  and  from  highly  technological  to  administrative  in  nature. 
Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  370  Fundamentals  of  E-Business  (3).  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  concept 

and  application  of  E-Business  and  E-Commerce  from  a  business  perspective.  Topics 
include,  infrastructure  for  E-Commerce,  E-Commerce  business  models,  and  the  use  of 
E-Commerce  in  organizations  for  competitive  advantage.  Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  380  Web  Site  Development  (3).  This  is  an  applied  course  in  the  design  and  development  of 

high  quality  Web  sites.  Students  will  learn  basic  HTML,  Web  page  development  software, 
and  graphic/photo  editing  software.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on  creating,  managing  and 
maintaining  an  entire  Web  site.  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to 
integrate  design  principles  and  practical  software  skills  in  the  Web  environment. 
Prerequisite:  MIS  350  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MIS  393  E-Business  Communications  Networks  (3).  This  course  provides  an  in-depth 

examination  of  data  communication  processes  and  structure.  Central  focus  is  on  LAN, 
WAN,  and  Intranet  technologies,  as  well  as  design  and  implementation  of  networking 
applications  within  the  organization.  Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  396  Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 

students  with  current  trends  and  issues  in  information  technology  by  focusing  on  one  of  a 
number  of  information  technology  topics.  Topics  currently  addressed  in  this  course  are 
Database  Applications,  or  Advanced  Spreadsheet  Analysis,  Open-Source  Web  Site 
Development.  Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  397  Database  Design  and  Implementation  (3).  This  course  provides  in-depth  coverage  of 

enterprise  level  database  technology  issues  including  data  modeling,  logical  and  physical 
table  design,  and  implementation  in  a  relational  DBMS  environment.  Students  gain 
hands-on  experience  in  the  use  of  enterprise-level  development  techniques  such  as  CASE 
tools  and  advanced  SQL.  Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  461  Business  Process  Management  (3).  This  course  provides  an  extensive  investigation  of  a 

company's  core  business  processes  and  the  interactions  within  and  between  them.  The 
primary  focus  of  this  course  is  the  application  of  information  technologies  to  transform 
organizations  and  improve  their  performance.  Students  will  gain  a  general  understanding 
of  project  management  and  in-depth  knowledge  of  enterprise  systems  and  the  role  they 
play  in  changing  organizations.  Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  488  Applications  Development  for  E-Business  (3).  This  course  examines  the  design  and 

implementation  of  Web-based  applications  systems  using  an  event-driven/object  oriented 
development  platform.  Included  is  in-depth  coverage  of  the  technologies  required  for  the 
implementation  of  E-Business  Web  sites.  Topics  include  E-Business  Web  site  design. 
Server-side  development  technologies,  Cascading  Style  Sheets,  Web  Data  Access,  XML, 
and  Ajax  Web  Development.  A  Web  application  development  project  is  used  as  a  medium 
to  allow  students  to  practice  their  implementation  skills  as  well  as  design  side  skills  in  the 
areas  of  database  design  and  normalization,  user  interface  design,  program  usability 
considerations,  and  the  svstem  development  life  cycle.  Prerequisites:  MIS  201  and  MIS 
397. 

MIS  494  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3).  This  course  concentrates  on  the  first  two  stages  of  the 

systems  development  life  cycle.  It  provides  an  in-depth  study  of  the  processes  involved  in 
doing  a  requirements  analysis  and  a  logical  and  physical  system  design.  Implementation 
issues  are  also  discussed.  Case  analyses  are  used  as  the  primary  teaching  mechanism. 
Prerequisite:  MIS  350. 

MIS  501  Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 

students  with  current  trends  and  issues  in  information  technology  by  focusing  on  one  of  a 
number  of  information  technology  topics.  Topics  currently  addressed  in  this  course  are 
Ethics  and  Technology,  Information  Technology  Project  Management.  System  Dynamics 
Modeling,  or  Digital  Inclusion.  Graduate  Only. 
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MIS  591 


Technology  for  Business  Transformation  {3).  Using  case  analysis,  class  discussion,  and 
problem  solving  exercises,  this  course  explores  the  critical  factors  affecting  business  success 
through  the  use  of  information  technology.  Business  strategy  issues,  uses  of  business 
intelligence,  e-business  technologies,  streamlining  business  operations,  creating  an 
environment  that  builds  innovation  and  organizational  transformation  are  discussed  in 
detail.  Graduate  Only. 


MARKETING 
MKT315 

MKT316 
MKT318 
MKT350 


MKT416 


MKT417 


MKT419 


MKT420 


MKT430 


Principles  of  Marketing  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  decision-making  concepts  and 
processes  used  in  developing  effective  marketing  programs  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  and  services.  (Junior-level  course.) 

Consumer  Behavior  (3).  An  analysis  of  behavioral  factors  affecting  consumer 
decision-making  and  demand.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  conceptual  and  technical  tools  used 
by  managers  for  practical  application  in  profit  and  non-profit  firms.  Prerequisite:  MKT 
315. 

Marketing  Research  (3).  This  course  emphasizes  the  research  process  as  an  aid  to  decision 
making  in  marketing  management.  Topics  include:  research  methodology,  presentation  of 
marketing  research  results,  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  research. 
Prerequisites:  DS  280,  DS  350,  MKT  315. 

Marketing  Career  Development  Experience  (3).  (Pass/Fail  Only)  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  for  students  to  complete  a  120  hour  internship  and  begin  the  process  of  creating  a 
job  search  plan.  Students  will  create  a  Strategic  Self  Marketing  Plan  for  themselves  as  well 
as  complete  a  career  interview  with  a  professional  in  their  chosen  field.  They  will  do 
research  into  their  chosen  fields  and  learn  about  networking,  resume  writing  and 
interviewing.  Presentations  about  their  internship  experience  will  complete  the  classroom 
portion  of  the  course.  Prerequisites:  MKT  315,  MKT  318,  Permission  of  Instructor.  MKT 
350  may  not  be  used  to  met  degree  requirements. 

Retail  Management  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  retailing,  the  retail  language 
and  the  skills  retailers  need  to  survive.  The  student  gets  practical  experience  in  areas  such  as 
merchandising  planning,  human  resource  management,  store  location  analysis,  store 
layout,  promotion  planning,  vendor  analysis,  and  financial  analysis.  Prerequisite:  MKT 
315. 

Channels  and  Physical  Distribution  (3).  The  study  of  the  various  decision  areas  in 
channel  system  design  and  management.  Topics  include:  transportation  and  storage, 
channel  system  types,  system  design,  wholesaling,  retailing,  evaluation  of  channel  systems 
and  the  impact  of  electronic  commerce.  Discussion  in  class  focuses  on  current  events  in 
distribution  and  trends  facing  distribution  managers.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315. 

Professional  Selling  (3).  This  course  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
practice  skills  of  personal  selling  in  a  professional  manner.  Stages  of  the  professional  selling 
process  are  explored,  with  emphasis  on  development  of  adaptive  selling  techniques  and 
effective  interpersonal  communication  skills.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315. 

Global  Marketing  (3).  This  course  investigates  the  use  of  the  marketing  variables  and 
marketing  strategy  in  developing  countries  and  avoiding  the  pitfalls  in  marketing  in 
countries  outside  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  differences  among  nations  in 
language,  culture  and  social  forces,  politics  and  laws,  values,  channels  of  distribution,  and 
buyer  behavior  is  examined.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315. 

Perspectives  in  Marketing  Seminar  (3).  This  senior-level  marketing  course  is  designed  to 
provide  students  with  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  various  marketing  topics  and  philosophies 
through  the  use  of  both  current  and  classic  books,  monographs,  and  articles  on  marketing. 
The  goal  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  understanding  of 
marketing  concepts,  strategies,  and  tactics.  Requires  a  high  degree  of  reading,  synthesis, 
and  discussion  on  a  number  of  different  and  evolving  marketing  topics,  including: 
branding,  new  product  development,  customer  satisfaction,  customer  retention,  retailing, 
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MKT440 


MKT445 


MKT450 


MKT500 


MKT516 


global  marketing,  marketing  strategy,  and  marketing  promotion.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315, 
Senior  Standing. 

Advertising  &  Promotions  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  with  a  complete 
immersion  into  the  study  and  practice  of  advertising  and  promotion  management,  where 
students  develop  and  write  a  complete  promotional  plan,  utilizing  skills  from  previous 
marketing  courses  (such  as  market  research  and  consumer  behavior),  as  well  as  developing 
new  ones  related  to  promotion  techniques.  Topics  covered  include  research  and  analysis  of 
market  situations  and  consumer  behavior;  positioning  strategies;  budget  planning; 
promotion  tools  development  and  creation;  event  planning  and  promotion,  and  measuring 
promotion  effectiveness.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315,  MKT  316. 

Special  Topics  in  Marketing  (3).  This  course  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  and  study  a  special,  current  marketing  topic  not  covered  in  other  marketing 
courses.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315. 

Marketing  Management  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  practice  the 
managerial  approach  to  marketing  where  marketing  managers  are  viewed  as 
decision-makers  and  problem-solvers.  Using  cases  as  a  focus,  students  develop  skills  in 
linking  the  logic  and  concepts  of  marketing  to  relevant  data,  analyzing  the  data,  and 
making  rational  decisions.  Prerequisite:  MKT  315,  MKT  316,  Senior  Standing,  Majors 
only  (or  permission). 

Current  Issues  in  Marketing  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 
in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

Marketing  Decision  Making  (3).  A  study  of  the  process  for  designing  and  implementing 
strategic  programs  for  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services.  Topics  covered  include  the 
gathering  of  decision-making  data,  setting  of  strategic  direction,  and  the  creation  of 
marketing  programs.  Graduate  only. 


PRODUCTION  AND  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

POM  507  Managerial  Decision  Analysis  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  quantitative  decision  making 

process  in  management.  Emphasis  on  decision  theory,  probabilities,  forecasting,  linear 
programming,  queuing,  simulation  and  trends  in  statistical  analysis.  Graduate  only. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mission 

The  School  of  Music  is  committed  to  the  following: 

A  curriculum  and  environment  conducive  to  student  growth  (intellectual,  cultural,  artistic, 

professional,  and  social)  which  prepare  individuals  for  successful  careers  in  music; 

Individual  achievement  enhanced  by  the  development  of  critical  thinking  skills,  enriching 

life  values,  ethical  practices,  and  effective  leadership  skills; 

Student  and  faculty  collaboration  centered  on  student  needs,  goals,  and  aspirations; 

A  philosophy  of  individual  responsibility  for  life-long  learning  and  support  for  and 

involvement  in  the  arts  and  arts  institutions; 

A  positive,  intellectually  and  artistically  challenging  working  environment  for  faculty;  and 

Significant  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  University,  local,  and  global  communities. 

Goals  and  Methods 

The  School  of  Music  is  an  undergraduate  professional  school  that  offers  programs  of  study  for 
high  school  graduates  who  are  intellectually  and  musically  qualified  to  prepare  for  professional 
careers  and  for  graduate  study  in  music.  Degree  programs  emphasize  training  in  basic  musical 
disciplines,  and  students  must  also  become  proficient  in  applied  and  theoretical  areas  and 
complete  certain  Arts  and  Sciences  courses.  Each  music  student  works  under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  adviser;  limited  enrollment  ensures  close  attention  for  every  student.  A  music  minor  is 
available  to  qualified  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Business 
Administration;  a  description  appears  at  the  end  of  this  section.  The  School  offers  musical 
opportunities  and  experiences  for  all  University  students  and  aggressively  supports  the  cultural 
life  of  the  University  and  community. 

Admission 

In  addition  to  general  University  admission  requirements  and  academic  regulations,  an 
audition/interview  is  required  of  all  School  of  Music  applicants.  Contact  the  Music  Admissions 
Counselor  for  audition  and  interview  appointments  (music@stetson.edu).  See  Applied  Music 
section  at  the  end  of  the  music  listing  for  information  on  the  level  of  proficiency  expected  of 
entering  music  majors.  Under  special  circumstances,  some  students  may  be  admitted  "music 
major  only."  Students  so  admitted  who  wish  later  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  or 
School  of  Business  Administration  must  meet  specific  academic  requirements. 

Music  Scholarships 

Scholarships  are  available  to  talented  and  promising  students.  Please  contact  the  Music 
Admissions  Counselor  for  an  audition.  Note:  A  student  need  not  major  in  music  in  order  to 
receive  a  music  scholarship. 

Basic  Curriculum 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  music  majors  must  take  certain  basic  courses:  i.e.,  two 
course  units  [8  credits]  including  ENGL  101  and  one  first  year  seminar  to  be  taken  during  the 
first  semesters  of  residence,  eight  to  ten  credits  of  applied  music,  and  twenty-four  credits  of 
theoretical  music  study.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  each  student's  record  is  reviewed  by 
the  faculty  to  determine  eligibility  for  junior  status. 

Recitals 

Music  majors  must  appear  in  general  student  recitals  at  least  once  each  semester,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  term  in  residence,  and  present  solo  recitals  in  the  junior  and/or  senior  year 
of  study,  depending  on  their  curriculum.  For  students  majoring  in  composition,  composition 
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study  is  considered  to  be  applied  music  instruction;  therefore,  any  composition  major  must 
arrange  for  the  performance  of  his/her  composition  in  general  student  recital  once  a  semester, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  term  in  residence. 

Ensembles 

Music  majors  must  participate  in  the  ensemble  program  during  each  semester  of  residence.  All 
students  enrolled  in  applied  music  courses  are  expected  to  participate  concurrently  in  a  major 
ensemble.  Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond 
the  minimum  requirement  of  their  curriculum. 

Music  Library 

The  Jenkins  Music  Library  is  conveniently  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Presser  Hall.  It  houses 
approximately  1  1 ,000  recordings,  14,000  scores  and  45  current  periodical  titles.  There  are  also 
modern  listening  facilities  and  a  full  lab  of  music-computer  stations.  Additional  music  materials 
are  located  in  the  duPont-Ball  Library. 

Credits  Required  for  a  Degree 

Although  each  degree  within  the  Music  School  requires  the  completion  of  prescribed  courses, 
which  may  total  from  120  to  144  credits,  it  is  possible  for  students  to  reduce  the  number  of 
courses  by  showing  competency  in  some  areas  through  exemption  exams.  Students  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  120  credits  for  graduation. 

Handbook 

The  School  of  'Music  Student  Handbook  lists  specific  degree  requirements  and  School  of  Music 
rules  and  procedures.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  information  contained  in  the  handbook. 

Summer  Offerings 

Though  Stetson's  summer  sessions  are  scheduled  year  by  year,  certain  courses  are  typically 
offered,  including  the  following:  various  levels  of  Aural  Training,  MC398  or  399  Music  History, 
and  MC457  Music  Tech nology. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
ORGAN  MAJOR 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (KM  ,1    KID 4 

I  i rst  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (French  or  German  recommended,  102  level  or  higher  required)  .  .  .4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course) 4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  I  lectrve  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)  4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101-level  language  il  required)    .  .  .8 

I  OWTR  DIVISION  MAIOR  RFQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Vnarysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC :  175-1 76,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240) 1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,  112.  113,  113) 10 

Secondary  Lessons  (harpsichord,  piano  with  instructor  permission) 4 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Organ  History  and  Design  (MC  183)   1 

Accompanying  (MCE  1 S 1 )   2 
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UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  Elective   3 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  History  Elective     3 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA  3 1 3,  four  semesters) 12 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC301) 2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362)  or  equivalent   1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Pedagogy(MC  455,  MC  355  or  356) 2 

Improvisation  (MC  361)   1 

Service  Playing  (MC  382)    1 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective    2 

Free  Elective 3 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Credits 123 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

***See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
PIANO  MAJOR 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (French  or  German  recommended,  102  level  or  higher  required)  .  .  .4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course) 4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)   4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101-level  language  if  required)    .  .  .8 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Secondary  Lessons  (organ  and/or  harpsichord) 4 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Accompanying  (MCE  151)   2 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  Elective   3 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Upper-division  Music  History  (MC  393  and  MC  395)     6 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA  313,  four  semesters) 12 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC  301)   2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Piano  Pedagogy/Repertoire  (MC  355-356)    2 

Improvisation  (MC  361)    1 
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OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective   2 

Free  Elective 2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

"'Total  Credits 123 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

'"See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
VOICE  MAJOR 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101  and  1  other  ENGL  A  course  required)    8 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (101 -level  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  required) 16 

Historical  Inquiry  (HIST  103H  required)   4 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272) 12 

AuralTraining  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Diction  (MC  117,  118,  218) 3 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  Elective   3 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  History  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA  313,  313,  313,  313) 12 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC301) 2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362)  or  equivalent   1 

Senior  Recital  (MC  462)    1 

Pedagogy/Repertoire  (MC  455,  456) 3 

Improvisation  (MC  361)   1 

Opera/Musical  Theatre  Workshop  (MCE  31 1)    4 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble"    14 

Large 8 

Choral  Union    4 

Elective    2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

"•Total  Credits 126 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

*"  See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
GUITAR  MAJOR 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (Spanish  recommended,  102  level  or  higher  required)    4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course;  HIST  103H  recommended)    4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)   4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101-level  language  if  required)    .  .  .8 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240) 1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Guitar  Seminar  (MC  254) 4 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  Elective   3 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  History  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA  313,  313,  313,313)   12 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC  462)   1 

Improvisation  (MC  361)   1 

Guitar  Seminar  (MC  454) 4 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective    2 

Free  Electives  7 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Credits    123 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 

Crcdiis 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (two  101-level  languages  or  one  language  through  the 

102  level  required)    8 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course;  HIST  I03H  recommended)   4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)   4 

Free  Elective  (non-music) 4 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-2^2) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-1 52) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC101) 1 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  Elective   3 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  History  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA313,  313,  313,313)    12 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC  301)   2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362)  or  equivalent   1 

Senior  Recital  (MC  462)   1 

Pedagogy/Repertoire  (MC  455) 1 

Improvisation  (MC  36 1 )   1 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble"    16 

Large 8 

Chamber 2 

Elective  (recommend  that  winds  elect  2  jazz) 6 

Free  Electives  4 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Credits    123 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Functional  Keyboard  a*,  required 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  MAJOR 

(EMPHASIS  IN  THEORY) 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

I  irsi  Mar  Seminar    4 

1  angvigr  (one  language  through  the  102  level  required, 

French  or  German  recommended] 4 

Historical  Inquiry  (an}  1 1  course;  HIST  103H  recommended)   4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  COUIse)    4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101-level  language  if  required)    .  .  .8 
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LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  1 12,  four  semesters) 8 

Secondary  Lessons  (piano/organ  if  not  the  principal  instrument) 4 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101 ) 1 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC  279)    1 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  Literature  Elective  3 

Music  Technology  (MC  457)  or  Intro  to  Digital  Arts  (DA  101 )    3 

DA  Elective   4 

Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC  379)    3 

Counterpoint  (MC  37 1 )    3 

Theory  Pedagogy  (MC  477)    2 

Advanced  Analysis  (MC  471) 3 

Lessons  (MC  3 1 2)   4 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC  301)    2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362) 1 

Composition  I,  II  (MC  375-376)    6 

Senior  Research  Project  (MC  498) 3 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective 2 

Sophomore  Decision**** 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Credits 124 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

***See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

****To  advance  to  the  junior  level,  theory-emphasis  students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  must  have  a  cumulative 

GPA  of  3.0  in  all  theory  courses;  make  a  C  or  better  in  MC151 ,  MC152,  MC171,  MC172,  MC271,  and  MC272; 

and  must  make  a  C-  or  better  in  all  aural  training  courses  and  in  Introduction  to  Composition.  Only  classes  taken  at 

Stetson  will  be  used  lor  the  average.  Classes  passed  through  exemption  or  AP  will  not  be  used  for  the  average.  If  a 

transfer  theory  major  has  not  completed  10  credits  of  Stetson  theory  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student 

will  be  evaluated  after  having  completed  10  credits  of  Stetson  theory  courses. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  MAJOR 

(EMPHASIS  IN  COMPOSITION) 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (one  language  through  the  102  level  required)    4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course;  HIST  103H  recommended)    4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)    4 

Computer  Music  (D1GA  46 1 )     4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101 -level  language  if  required)    .  .  .4 
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LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Srvle  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276')    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) - 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  1 12,  four  semesters) 8 

Secondary  Lessons  (piano/organ  if  not  the  principal  instrument) 2 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC  279,  four  semesters)   8 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENT  S 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  Literature  Elective  3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  or  Intro  to  Digital  Arts  (DA  101)    3 

DA  Elective   4 

Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC  379)    3 

Counterpoint  (MC  371)    3 

Theory  Pedagogy  (MC  477)    2 

Advanced  Analysis  (MC  471) 3 

Lessons  (MC  312)   4 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC  301 )   2 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362) 1 

Composition  I,  II  (MC  375-376)    6 

Composition  III  (MC  475)   3 

Senior  Research  Project  (MC  498) 3 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble"    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective 2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

"•Total  Credits 132 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

"'See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

To  advance  to  the  junior  level,  composition-emphasis  students  must  have  a  cumulative  2.5  average  and  make  a  C- 

or  better  in  MC  151,  MC  152,  MC  171,  MC  172,  MC  271,  MC  272,  MC  173,  MC  174,  MC  273,  MC  274,  and 
MC  279  (4  semesters).  Only  classes  taken  at  Stetson  will  be  used  for  the  average.  Classes  passed  through  exemption  or 
AP  will  not  be  used  for  the  average. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
IN  MUSIC  TECHNOLOGY 

Credits 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

first  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (any  L  course,  1 02  level  or  higher  required)   4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  1 1  course) 4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Science  of  Music  (PHYS  1  14P  Q) 4 

Elective  (any  A,  B,  S  or  P  course) 4 

Free  Elective  (non-music,  can  be  used  for  a  101-level  language  if  required)    .  .  .4 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJ<  >R  RJ  QUR1  M1-.NTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272) 12 

Aural  training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    
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Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240) 1 

Lessons  (MCA  1 12,  fout  semesters) 8 

Music  Technology  Seminar  (MC  253)  [must  be  enrolled  every  semester] 0 

Introduction  to  Digital  Arts  (DIGA  101) 4 

Intro  to  Computing  (CSCI  111)   4 

Advanced  Music  Technology  course  (any  elective  DIGA) 4 

Contemporary  Music  History  (MUSC  195,  196,  or  197)   4 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC  279)   2 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC101) 1 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Audio  Recording  and  Production  I  (DIGA  361)    4 

Computer  Music  I  (DIGA  461) 4 

Digital  Arts  Elective  (DIGA  362  or  DIGA  462)    4 

Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC  379)    3 

Improvisation  (MC  361)   1 

Lessons  (MCA  312) 4 

Career  Skills  I  (MC  300)   1 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC  362) 1 

Senior  Research  Project  (MC  498) 3 

Senior  Music  Technology  Recital  (MC  462) 1 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective 2 

Sophomore  Decisions  in  Applied  Music  and  Music  Technology**** 
Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Credits*** 126 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  Scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

***See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

****DIGA  101  and  any  other  2  DIGA  courses  are  required  prior  to  the  Music  Technology  Sophomore  Decision. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
WITH  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  A  SPECIFIC  OUTSIDE  FIELD 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (one  language  through  the  101  level  required)   4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course;  HIST  103H  recommended)   4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)   4 

Free  Elective  (non-music) 8 

OUTSIDE  FIELD 

A  coherent  group  of  courses,  totaling  20  credits  (5  course  units),  must  be 
approved  by  the  adviser  and  the  department  chair  in  the  outside  field.  A 
University-approved  minor  is  often  used  as  the  foundation  of  this  study.  .  . .  .20 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276*)    4 
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Conducting  (MC  277) 2 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  1 12,  1 12,  1 12,  1 12) 8 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Lessons  (MCA  312,  312,  312,  312) 8 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC300,  \K    301)    2 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Improvisation  (MC361)    1 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective 2 

Free  Electives   9 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Credits 1 26 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

"Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

'"See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  Music  School  section. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

WITH  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

LEADING  TO  THE  M.B.A. 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Language  (one  language  through  the  101  level  required)    4 

Historical  Inquiry  (any  H  course;  HIST  103H  recommended)   4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  Elective  (any  R.  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course) 4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (MATH  122Q.  131Qor  141Q)    4 

Free  Elective  (non-music) 8 

OUTSIDE  FIELD— BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION"- 

Business  Statistics  (DS  280)  [MIS  191  or  exemption]    3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical  Environment  or  Business  Liw  (BN  209  or  BL  407)   ...  .3 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting  (ATG  211)    3 

Macro-Economics  (ECON  112)   4 

Micro- Economics  (ECON  102Q,  only  required  it  continuing  to  MBA) 4 

Principles  of  Management  (MGT  305)  [Requires  funioi  standing]    3 

Business  Finance  (FIN  311)  [Prereq:  ECON  112,  ATG21 1,  DS280] 

[Requires  Junior  standing]   3 

Principles  of  Marketing  (Mk  1'  315)  [Requires  lunior  standing] 3 

Statistics  II  (DS  350;  only  required  if 

continuing  to  MBA)  [Prereq:  DS  280] 3 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272)  12 

Aural  training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275 -276*)    4 

Conducting  (MC  277) 

Movement  (MC  240)    1 

Lessons  (MCA  112,112,112,112)    8 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 
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UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Lessons  (MCA  312,312,312,312)   8 

Career  Skills  I  and  II  (MC  300,  MC301) 2 

Senior  Recital  (MC  462)    1 

Improvisation  (MC  361)   1 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble**    8 

Large 4 

Chamber 2 

Elective 2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Credits    126 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

***If  the  student  chooses  not  to  take  the  additional  year  of  study  leading  to  the  M.B.A.  degree,  the  21 -credit  emphasis 

in  Business  Administration  consists  of  the  following:  ECON  112,  ATG  211,  MGT  305,  FIN  311,  MKT315,  and 

two  elective  courses  in  the  School  of  Business.  The  remaining  two  credits  in  the  120-credit  degree  may  be  taken  as 

electives. 

Credits 
MASTER'S  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (M.B.A.) 
FIFTH  YEAR  OF  STUDY 

Managing  Information  Technology  (MIS  591)    3 

Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior  (MGT  519)   3 

Management  in  the  Cultural  Arena  (BN  500)   2 

International  Business  &  Finance  (FIN  503)  3 

Advanced  Financial  Management  (FIN  511)  3 

Managerial  Decision  Analysis  (POM  507) 3 

Advanced  Accounting  Seminar  (ATG  520)    3 

Marketing  Decision-Making  (MKT  516)    3 

Strategic  Management  (MGT  595)    3 

Business  Electives  (any  two  2-hour  courses)   4 

Ensemble,  2  semesters    2 

Total  Credits    32 

The  GMAT  exam  must  be  taken  in  fall  of  the  senior  year  for  entry  into  the  M.B.A.  program.  A  GPA  of  3.0  (including 
all  courses  taken  in  the  last  two  years)  required  for  entry  into  the  M.B.A.  program. 

NOTE:  This  program,  the  Bachelor  of  Music  with  Elective  Studies  in  Business  Administration  and  the  Master's  of 
Business  Administration,  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  5  years  or  in  5  years  and  a  summer. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
INSTRUMENTAL/GENERAL* 

Credits 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Writing  (ENGL  101) 4 

First  Year  Seminar    4 

Physical  and  Natural  World  (any  P  course)    4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (any  Q  course)    4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  (any  R,  E,  W,  D,  or  J  course)    4 

GENERAL  EDUCATION/EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
Social  Foundations  of  Education  (EDUC  245)  serves  as  a  course 
under  "Knowledge  of  Human  Cultures"    4 

EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Educational  Psychology  (EDUC  255)   4 
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Methods  of  Instruction  (El  H  (    265)      4 

Assessment/Evaluation  of  Learning  I  I  H  <    slt>)    4 

Professional  Music  I  ducatoi  (EDU<    >92)    2 

Improving  (leading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary  School 

(EDUC  427)  4 

Comprehensive  Strategies  fbi  ESOl  'II  )UC  433) 4 

Senior  Intern  Seminar  (EDUC  429)    4 

Student  Teaching  (EDUC  430)   8 

Educational  Management  of  Exceptional  Students  (EDUC  474) 4 

LOW!  IMMVlslON  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (M<    173-174,273-274)    4 

Music  ( Ailture,  Musk.i1  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (M<    175-176,  2_5-2~<>") 4 

Conducting  (MC  277,  278) 4 

I  essons  (M<  A  1 1 2,  tour  semesters)  8 

lnstriinient.il  techniques  (M<   255,  -,c>(>.  25",  258  -  three  of  these)    6 

Secondary  Voice  (  lass  (M(  A  I  51  )  or  equivalent 1 

t  ITI  R-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Musk  Histon  (MC398-  599)     6 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Advanced  c  londucting  (M( '.  377)    2 

l  Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC  379)    3 

Lessons  (MCA  312,  112,  $12)     6 

Senior  Recital  (NIC    462)    1 

Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (MC  351 ) 3 

Secondary  School  Orchestral  Methods  or  Marching  Band  Methods 

(M<    352  or  353) 2 

lnstrumeiit.il  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School  (MC  354)   ^ 

nilll  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble*** 14 

I  arge 7 

(  lumber 2 

Elective 5 

(Winds  must  elect  1  Jazz  which  may  include  MC  361  and/or  MC  357) 
Sophomore  Decision 

••••  Total  (  redits    148 

Students  must  meet  general  I  'niversit)  requirements  tor  admission  to  Teacher  Education.  Piano  students  must  show 
proficiency  on  an  orchestral  instrument  through  acceptance  by  audition  into  a  major  instrumental  ensemble. 

forty  i  redits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'( Iraduates  of  this  degree  will  have  completed  all  of  the  coursework  currently  required  tor  state  teacher  certification. 
"I  unctional  Keyboard  as  required. 
■Students  with  Scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  part Kip.it ion  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 
See  ( 'redits  Required  fbi  1  )egrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Musk  section. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
VOCAL/GENERAL* 

Credits 
GENERA1  EDU<  VTION  REQUIREMENTS 
Writing  (ENG1  101) 4 

I  irst  Year  Seminar     4 

Physical  .md  Natural  World  (an)  T  course)    4 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (an)  Q  course)  4 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibilit)  (an)  R.  T.  \Y.  1).  or  |  course)    4 

GENERA1  EDUCATION/EDU<   VTION  REQUIREMENTS 
Social  I  oundations  ol  Education  (EDU(    245)  serves  as  a  course 

under  "Knowledge  ot  Human  Cultures*     4 
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EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Educational  Psychology  (EDUC  255)   4 

Methods  of  Instruction  (EDUC  265)    4 

Assessment/Evaluation  of  Learning  (EDUC  316)    4 

Professional  Music  Educator  (EDUC  392)    2 

Improving  Reading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary  School 

(EDUC  427)  4 

Comprehensive  Strategies  for  ESOL  (EDUC  433) 4 

Senior  Intern  Seminar  (EDUC  429)    4 

Student  Teaching  (EDUC  430)  8 

Educational  Management  of  Exceptional  Students  (EDUC  474) 4 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Theory  (MC  171-172,  271-272) 12 

Aural  Training  (MC  173-174,  273-274)    4 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC  175-176,  275-276") 4 

Conducting  (MC  277,  278) 4 

Lessons  (MCA  112,112,112,112)  (Voice,  Guitar  or  Keyboard) 8 

Diction  (MC  1 17,  1 18,  218) 3 

Instrumental  Techniques  (MC  255,  257) 4 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Music  History  (MC  398-399)   6 

Music  Technology  (MC  457) 3 

Advanced  Conducting  (MC  377)    2 

Lessons  (MCA  312,312,312)  (Voice,  Guitar  or  Keyboard) 6 

Senior  Recital  (MC  462)   1 

Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (MC  351) 3 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School  (MC  354)    3 

Choral  Methods  (MC  358)    2 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Ensemble*** 14 

Large 7 

Choral  Union 4 

Elective 3 

Sophomore  Decision 

""Total  Credits   145 

Students  must  meet  general  University  requirements  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education. 

Forty  credits  of  upper-division  work  required. 

'Graduates  of  this  degree  will  have  completed  all  of  the  coursework  currently  required  for  state  teacher  certification. 

"Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

'"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 

""See  Credits  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

Guitar  Students: 

Guitar  Seminar  (MC  254  or  454)    2 

Voice  (MCA  1 1 1  or  31 1) 2 

Keyboard  Students: 

Accompanying  (MCE  151)    2 

Piano  Pedagogy  (MC  355,  356) 2 

Voice  (MCA  111  or  311) 2 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  offered 
jointly  by  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  which  grants  the  degree,  and  the  School  of  Music.  It  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  traditional  Arts  and  Sciences  curriculum 
with  a  departmental  major.  Dr.  Janis  Kindred,  School  of  Music,  advises  students  on  the 
requirements  in  the  School  of  Music.  Questions  about  the  required  course  work  in  the  College 
may  be  directed  to  Associate  Dean  Toni  Blum. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  (10  units) 

The  General  Education  requirements  are  divided  into  three  categories:  Foundations  (3  units), 
Knowledge  of  Human  Cultures  and  the  Natural  World  (5  units),  and  Personal  and  Social 
Responsibility  (2  units).  For  most  of  the  requirements  you  will  have  a  selection  of  courses  to 
choose  from  so  that  you  may  satisfy  the  requirements  with  courses  that  appeal  to  your  interests. 
For  a  more  complete  description,  see  the  General  Education  section  under  the  College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

Foundations  (3  units)  In  these  courses,  you  develop  skills  in  analytical,  critical,  and  quantitative 
thinking;  in  written  and  oral  communication;  and  in  problem-solving  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  groups  and  communities.  You  must  complete  one  course  from  each  of  the  following 
three  areas: 

First- Year  Seminar  (1  unit) 

Writing  (1  unit) 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (1  unit) 

Knowledge  of  Human  Cultures  and  the  Natural  World  (5  units)  Courses  in  this  category  of 
General  Education  enhance  your  understanding  of  the  world,  encourage  you  to  reflect  on  your 
own  and  other's  beliefs,  develop  your  capacities  for  aesthetic  responsiveness,  and  strengthen  your 
understanding  of  human  societies  and  the  natural  world.  You  must  complete  5  courses  from  5  of 
these  6  areas: 

Creative  Arts  (1  unit) 

Culture  and  Belief  (1  unit) 

Historical  Inquiry  (1  unit) 

Individuals,  Societies,  and  Social  Systems  (1  unit) 

Modern  Languages  (1  unit) 

The  Physical  and  Natural  World  (1  unit) 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility  (2  units)  Courses  in  this  category  of  General  Education  will 
develop  your  capacities  for  reflection  and  action  in  your  personal,  professional,  and  public  lives. 
You  will  learn  to  analyze  your  principles  and  beliefs,  and  you  will  develop  skills  for  active  civic 
engagement.  You  must  complete  2  courses  from  2  of  these  5  areas.  One  of  the  two  courses  must 
be  a  Junior  Seminar. 

Environmental  Responsibility  (1  unit) 

Ethical  or  Spiritual  Inquiry  ( 1  unit) 

Health  and  Wellness  (1  unit) 

Human  Diversity  (1  unit) 

Social  Justice  (1  unit) 
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Cultural  Events/Campus  Engagement 

As  a  student  engaged  in  Music  as  well  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  you  will  join  Stetson's  intellectual 
and  creative  life  outside  the  classroom  by  completing  four  semesters  of  the  recital  requirements 
outlined  in  the  School  of  Music  student  handbook.  Each  of  those  four  semesters'  requirements 
would  include  all  Thursday  afternoon  student  recitals  (all  students  are  allowed  to  miss  up  to 
three  per  semester),  twelve  evening  recitals,  and  two  non-music  cultural  events. 


THE  SENIOR  PROJECT 

No  matter  what  Major  you  choose,  in  your  senior  year,  you  will  complete  a  Senior  Project,  a 
capstone  experience  that  will  draw  upon  the  understandings  and  skills  you  have  developed  both 
in  General  Education  and  in  your  Major.  Senior  Projects  range  from  essays  in  the  humanities  to 
experimental  or  field  reports  in  the  sciences,  to  community-based  research  in  the  social  sciences, 
to  creative  or  performance  projects  in  the  arts. 

Credits 
Courses  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences: 
General  Education  Requirements   40  (10  course  units) 

ENGL  101  or  higher    4(1  course  unit) 

Freshman  Seminar   4(1  course  unit) 

Quantitative  Reasoning  (1  unit) 4(1  course  unit) 

Knowledge  of  Human  Cultures  and  the  Natural  World***    .20  (5  course  units) 

Historical  Inquiry  (HIST  103H  recommended) 4(1  course  unit) 

Modern  Language  (L-level  required) 4(1  course  unit) 

Personal  and  Social  Responsibility 8  (2  course  units) 

Junior  Seminar 4(1  course  unit) 

Electives    24  (6  course  units) 

Total  Credits  (A&S)   68  (17  course  units) 

Courses  to  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Music: 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MC  101) 1 

Music  Theory  (MC  151-152,  171-172,  173-174,  175-176,271-272, 

273-274,  275-276*) 24 

Music  History  and  Literature  (MC  398-399) 6 

Lessons  (MCA  1 12  (four  semesters)  and  MCA  312  (four  semesters)) 16 

Recital   1 

Ensemble**    6 

Lower-division  (MCE  101  or  MCE  121) 4 

Upper-division  (MCE  301  or  MCE  321) 2 

Electives  (Upper-division,  excluding  MCE  301/31 1/321/331)    3 

Sophomore  Decision 

Senior  Research  Project  (MC  498) 3 

Total  Credits  (SoM) 60 

Total  Credits  Required  for  the  Major:    128 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

"Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum  requirement. 
***  MC,  MCE,  MCA,  or  MUSC  courses  do  not  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  unit  requirement  (in  "Knowledge  of  Human 
Cultures  and  the  Natural  World")  for  BA  music  majors.  Other  Creative  Arts  courses  (such  as  THEA,  DIGA,  or  many 
others)  would  fulfill  the  requirement. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC  MINOR 
(must  be  added  to  a  music  degree) 

(.rcdif 

Choral  Ensemble  (MCE  101/301) 4 

Conducting  (MC  277-278) 4 

Organ  History  and  Design  (MC  1 83)    1 

Liturgies  (MC  386)   3 

Hymnology  (MC  388) 3 

Church  Music  Practicum  (MC  384)    1 

plus 

Those  with  keyboard  as  major  instrument 

Voice  (MCA  111,111)    2 

Service  Playing  (MC  382)    1 

Organ  (four  semesters) 4 


Those  with  voice  as  major  instrument 

Keyboard  (piano  or  organ)  (MCA  111,111)  2 

after  all  Functional  Keyboard  requirements  are  met 


Those  with  another  major  instrument 

Voice  (MCA  111,111)    2 

Keyboard  (piano  or  organ)  (MCA  111,111)   2 

after  all  Functional  Keyboard  requirements  are  met 


GENERAL  MINOR  IN  MUSIC 
(must  be  added  to  a  non-music  degree) 

The  requirements  for  the  minor  in  music  include  the  following:  an  audition  in  the  primary  area  of  performance  and 
22  credits  (completed  with  a  2.0  overall  Music  GPA)  in  the  following  areas: 

Music  Culture,  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (MC  151-152) 4 

Theory  (MC  171-172) 6 

Major  Ensemble  (four  semesters)   4 

Lessons  (MCA  111/311.  four  semesters)    4 

Music  Survey  (MC  190,  191,  195,  1%.  197  or  equivalent) 4 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 

MC  101  Music  as  a  Profession  (1  credit).  A  course  designed  to  aid  music  majors  in  the 

development  oi  skills  and  disciplines  to  enhance  their  growth  as  professional  musk  tans  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  career  opportunities.  Offered  tall  semesters. 

MC  1 17  Italian  Diction  (1  credit).  A  study  of  the  phonetic  principles  of  the  Italian  language  as 

they  pertain  to  singing.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  1 18  German  Diction  (1  credit).  A  study  of  the  phonetic  principles  of  the  German  language  as 

it  pertains  to  singing.  Prerequisite:  MC  I  17.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  151  Music  Culture  (1  credit).  An  introduction  to  musical  styles  oi  both  Western  and 

non-Western  musie.  1  he  el.tss  rxaminrn  compositions  oi  many  ure.it  classical  composers 
such  as  W.  A.  Mo/art  and  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  explores  the  traditional  musk  of  cultures 
that  include  Venezuela,  (  uha,  (  hin.t.  1  lunguy,  and  India.  Each  elass  includes  a  guest 
lecture  by  a  music  (acuity  member  who  specializes  in  the  particular  composer,  ensemble,  or 
world  culture  presented.  No  prerequisites.  Offered  tall  semesters. 

MC  152  Musical  Style  and  Analysis  (3  credits).  A  continuation  of  Music  Culture  (MC  1  *>  1 ) , 

Musical  Style  and  Analysis  emphasizes  tour  areas  of  musical  learning — great  classical 
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MC160 


MC161 


MC170 


MC171 


MC172 


compositions,  music  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  relationship  between  music  theory  and 
musicianship,  and  music  performance  studies.  The  class  includes  the  study  of  music 
written  for  individual  instruments  and  all  ensemble  styles,  including  choir,  band, 
orchestra,  and  chamber  music.  Pre-requisites:  MC  171,  must  have  completed  or  be 
enrolled  in  MC  172.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

Music  Theory  Fundamentals  (2  credits).  Designed  for  music  majors  who  need  a  review 
of  fundamental  theory  skills  prior  to  entering  Theory  I  (MC  171). 

Elementary  Keyboard  Studies  (0)  (Pass/Fail  only).  A  group  meeting  of  independent 
studies  in  functional  keyboard.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Aural  Training  Review  (0)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Reinforces  ear  training  and  sight  singing  skill 
for  students  unable  to  complete  any  section  of  MC  173,  174,  273,  or  274.  Required  for 
students  who  drop  any  section  of  the  regular  Aural  Training  sequence.  Offered  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  May  be  repeated  as  necessary. 

Theory  I  (3  credits).  A  study  of  the  materials  of  music,  including  fundamentals  (pitch, 
rhythm,  scales  and  modes,  intervals,  triads),  melody  and  melodic  organization,  diatonic 
harmony,  and  basic  musical  forms.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

Theory  II  (3  credits).  Continuation  of  MC  171.  Offered  spring  semesters.  Prerequisite: 
MC171. 


MC  173  Aural  Training  I  (1  credit).  An  aural  approach  to  the  study  of  the  materials  of  music 

studied  in  music  theory,  including  scales,  intervals,  chord  quality,  melody,  rhythm, 
harmonic  function,  and  form.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  174  Aural  Training  II  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  173.  Prerequsite:  MC  173  or 

permission  of  instructor.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  175  Functional  Keyboard  I  (1  credit).  A  development  of  key  feeling,  harmonization, 

improvisation,  and  sight-reading  keyboard  skills.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  176  Functional  Keyboard  II  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  175.  Prerequisite:  MC  175. 

Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  183  Organ  History  and  Design  (1  credit).  A  brief  study  of  the  development  of  the  organ, 

with  special  emphasis  on  tonal  and  mechanical  design. 

MC  185  Independent  Study  (1-3  credits).  Freshman  level. 

MUSC  190  Special  Topics  (4  credits/ 1  course  unit).  Special  topics  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 

For  non-music  majors. 

MUSC  191  Introduction  to  Western  Art  Music  (4  credits/1  course  unit).  Designed  to  increase  the 

student's  knowledge,  understanding,  and  enjoyment  of  music.  Objectives  include  gaining  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  history  and  nature  of  our  musical  heritage,  acquiring  familiarity 
with  some  of  the  great  works  of  music,  developing  the  ability  to  discuss  music  in  both  oral 
and  written  forms,  and  developing  greater  appreciation  for  music  in  general  and  for  a 
wider  range  ot  music.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  art  music  from  the  Gregorian  period  to 
more  recent  music.  World  music  and  other  types  of  music  may  be  included.  For 
non-music  majors. 

MC  194  Introduction  to  Indian  Music  (1  credit).  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Indian  music  in 

both  theory  and  practice.  Students  will  learn  the  basics  of  Indian  music  through 
demonstrations,  listening,  reading,  and  playing  the  tabla.  The  basics  of  Indian  vocal 
technique  will  be  studied  along  with  traditional  classical  Indian  musical  instruments  such 
as  the  santur,  sitar,  and  tamboura.  For  non-music  and  music  majors. 

MUSC  195A  History  of  Electronic  Music  (4  credits/ 1  course  unit).  A  study  of  the  diverse  and 

evolving  history  encompassed  by  electronic  music,  both  popular  and  experimental, 
through  readings  and  recordings.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  a  wide  variety  of 
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electronic  music  examples  and  learn  to  identify  die  key  stylistic  differences  between  genres 
such  .is  techno,  musique  concrete,  hip-hop,  sound  art,  ambient,  and  krautrock.  Students 
will  also  learn  t<>  place  given  examples  in  their  proper  historical  and  social  context,  as  well 
as  critically  evaluate  what  they  hear  using  basic  music  vocabulary.  For  non-majors.  Music 
majors,  sec  M(    tl)S.  ( )ffered  tall  and  spring  semesters  as  needed. 

MUSC  196  Jazz  and  20th-century  American  Music  (4  credits/ 1  course  unit).  A  study  of  the 

evolution  ol  the  uniquely  American  an  hirm,  jazz,  through  study  and  recorded 
performances  ot  outstanding  jazz  artists  within  five  main  style  periods;  and  an 
investigation  ot  the  relationship  ot  j.i//  to  both  classical  and  popular  music.  For  non-music 
and  musk  majors,  Music  majors,  see  MC496.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters  as  needed. 

MUSC  197A  History  of  Popular  Music  (4  credits).  A  study  ot  the  evolution  ot  popular  music  through 

reading  and  recorded  performances  by  outstanding  arrists.  Objectives  include  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  nature  ot  our  musical  heritage,  developing  the  ability  CO 
disc  iiss  populai  music,  and  developing  greater  appreciation  for  music  in  general.  For 
non-music  majors.  ( Mfcrcd  spring  and  summer  semesters  as  needed. 

MC  218  French  Diction  (1  credit).  A  study  ot  the  phonetic  principles  and  peculiarities  of  the 

French  language,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  singing.  Prerequisite:  MC"  1 17.  Offered 
spring  semesters. 

MC  240  Movement  (1  credit).  Experience  in  various  stvles  ot  dance. 

MC  253**  Music  Technology  Seminar  (0).  Ihc  course  acts  as  a  torum  in  which  Music  Technology 

and  1  HgitaJ  Aits-Sound  majors  present  projects  from  applied  DIGA  courses  to  their  peers 

and  hear  guest  presentations. 

MC  254"  Guitar  Seminar  (1  credit).  The  study  of  performance  practices,  pedagogy,  and  literature 

tor  the  guitar.  Prerequisite:  Guitar  majors  only.  Ottered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  255  Instrumental  Techniques  (2  credits).  A  course  designed  to  develop  a  teaching  knowledge 

of  the  string  and  woodwind  instruments  and  provide  Sufficient  skills  tor  purposes  of 
demonstrating  the  instruments  to  developing  players  both  individually  and  in  an  ensemble 

setting,  t  Mfctcd  I. ill  semesters. 

MC  256  Instrumental  Techniques  (2  credits).  Continuation  of  MC  255.  Offered  spring 

semesters. 


MC257 


MC258 


Instrumental  Techniques  (2  credits).  A  course  designed  to  develop  a  teaching  knowledge 
ot  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments  and  provide  Sufficient  skills  tor  purposes  of 
demonstrating  the  instruments  to  developing  players  both  individually  and  in  an  ensemble 
setting.  Offered  tall  semesters. 

Instrumental  Techniques  (2  credits).  Continuation  ofMC  2^7  Ottered  spring 
semesters. 


MC261 


MC271 


MC272 


MC  273 


Advanced  Keyboard  Studies  (1  credit).  A  group  meeting  ot  independent  studies  in 
functional  keyboard.  Permission  ol  instructor  required. 

Theory  III  (3  credits).  A  continued  study  ot  tonal  music  with  .u\  emphasis  on  advanced 
modulation,  chromatic  harmony,  complex  chorda!  structures,  and  advanced  formal  designs 
such  as  fugue  and  sonata  form.  Prerequisite:  \K  '  172.  Ottered  tall  semesters. 

I  heor\  IV  (3  credits).  With  a  strong  emphasis  on  listening,  analysis,  and  student 

composition,  rheorj  l\  includes  the  stud)  of  various  musical  styles  and  analytic  methods 
tor  20'  ' -t  entury  musk.  Some  topics  include  20°I-Century  lieder.  Impressionism,  atonal 
musk.  12  tone  composition,  and  the  varied  musical  styles  composed  after  1945.  I  V'fcrcd 
Spring  semesters. 

Aural  Training  III  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  173-4,  incorporating  materials  from 
\H    271    2,  Prerequisite:  MC  174  or  permission  of  instructor,  Ottered  tall  and  spring 
semesters. 
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MC  274  Aural  Training  IV  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  273.  Prerequisite:  MC  273  or 

permission  of  instructor.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  275**  Functional  Keyboard  III  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  175-  6.  Prerequisite:  MC  176. 

Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  276**  Functional  Keyboard  IV  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  275.  Prerequisite:  MC  275. 

Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  277  Basic  Conducting  (2  credits).  The  study  and  application  of  basic  gestures  employed  in 

conducting  choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Objectives  include  the  development  of 
confident  physical  technique  necessary  to  communicate  basic  patterns,  asymmetrical 
meters,  multi-meters,  preparatory  gestures  for  attacks,  releases,  phrase  endings, 
articulation,  active  and  passive  gestures,  the  fermata,  cueing,  dynamics,  and  tempi. 
Includes  an  introduction  to  choral  and  instrumental  score  study  and  to  rehearsal 
techniques.  Prerequisites:  MC  172,  174,  176.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  278  Intermediate  Conducting  (2  credits).  Continued  refinement  of  the  physical 

characteristics  or  conducting,  leading  to  the  development  of  an  expressive  conducting 
technique.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  more  detailed  score  study  and  on  the  acquisition 
and  application  of  efficient  and  effective  rehearsal  techniques.  Mini-rehearsals  will  be 
conducted  with  in-class  ensembles,  Stetson  choral  and  instrumental  groups  and  field 
experiences  with  area  school  and  community  choral  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
Prerequisite:  MC  277.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  279**  Introduction  to  Composition  (1  credit).  A  study  and  application  of  the  basic  techniques 

of  music  composition.  Prerequisite:  MC  172  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  fall 
and  spring  semesters. 

MC  285  Independent  Study  (1-3  credits).  Sophomore  level. 

MC  300  Career  Skills  I  (1  credit).  Exploration  of  career  opportunities  emphasizing  individual 

research  and  dialog  with  musicians  working  in  the  field.  Topics  include  resume  writing, 
graduate  school  preparation,  auditioning  skills,  internships  and  other  business  practices 
related  to  the  music  profession.  Offered  fall  semesters.  Note:  Some  degrees  also  require 
MC  301.  Offered  in  spring  semesters. 

MC  301  Career  Skills  II  (1  credit).  Development  of  an  understanding  of  agents,  promotional 

materials,  grant  writing,  entrepreneurial  skills,  and  other  business  practices  related  to  the 
music  profession.  Prerequisite:  MC  300  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  spring 
semesters. 

MC  351  Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (3  credits).  A  methods  and  materials  course  designed 

for  teaching  general  music  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Performance  as  music  education, 
learning  theory,  lesson  planning,  classroom  management  are  studied.  Students  complete  a 
field  teaching  and  observation  experience  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Recorder  and  guitar 
proficiencies  are  required.  Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  begun.  Guitar 
proficiency  required.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  352  Secondary  School  Orchestral  Methods  (2  credits).  Students  will  research  literature, 

methods,  and  materials  for  secondary  school  string  programs.  Recruitment,  instrument 
maintenance  and  repair,  parent  organizations,  budgeting,  administration  and  community 
relationships  are  studied.  Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  included.  Field 
experience  is  required.  Prerequisites:  MC  277  required;  MC  278  strongly  suggested. 
Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  353  Marching  Band  Methods  (2  credits).  The  role  of  the  marching  band  in  the  total 

instrumental  program  of  the  secondary  school  is  studied.  The  purpose  of  the  marching 
band,  marching  styles,  show  styles,  and  show  design  are  explored.  Marching  fundamentals, 
majorettes,  flag  corps,  expanded  use  of  percussion  are  contained  in  course  content.  Band 
parent  organizations,  budgets,  travel,  and  program  maintenance  are  addressed. 
Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  included.  Field  experience  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  MC  277  required;  MC278  strongly  suggested.  Offered  fall  semesters. 
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MC  354  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School  (3  credits).  Philosophical 

considerations  such  as  music  as  art,  the  value  of  music  in  education,  and  the  role  of  the 
music  educator  are  studied.  Students  survey  choral  and  instrumental  literature  at  various 
grade  levels  appropriate  for  the  secondary  student.  Solo/ensemble  literature,  choral 
literature  texts,  and  instrumental  methods  books  are  reviewed.  Vocal  characteristics  of  the 
secondary  student  are  studied  along  with  appropriate  vocal  techniques.  Basic  conducting 
and  rehearsal  techniques  are  reviewed.  Vocal  and  instrumental  score  analysis  is  addressed  as 
rehearsal  preparation.  Classroom  management,  grading,  seating  arrangements,  instrument 
purchase  and  maintenance,  budgets,  recruiting,  support  organizations,  and  scheduling 
comprise  additional  course  content.  Development  or  professional  portfolio  is  included. 
Field  experience  is  required.  Prerequisites:  MC  255,  257,  277.  General  music  methods  for 
secondary  students  are  explored.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  355  Piano  Pedagogy/Repertoire  I  (1  credit).  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 

with  pedagogical  materials,  repertoire,  and  technical  approaches  used  in  teaching 
developmental  piano,  as  well  as  related  areas  such  as  managing  a  private  teaching  studio 
and  succeeding  with  competitive  adjudication.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  Decision  or 
permission  ol  instructor.  Offered  fall  semesters  of  alternate  years. 

MC  356  Piano  Pedagogy/ Repertoire  II  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  355.  Offered  spring 

semesters  of  alternate  years. 

MC  357  Jazz  Methods  and  Materials  (1  credit).  Familiarization  with  necessary  basic  information 

to  develop  competence  in  the  area  or  instrumental  jazz  education.  Starting  a  jazz  ensemble 
program,  understanding  the  instrumentation  and  harmony,  and  teaching  basic  jazz 
improvisation  techniques  are  discussed.  Other  topics  include  the  jazz  combo,  the  role  of 
the  conductor,  rehearsal  psychology  and  techniques,  phrasing  and  articulation,  and  sound 
reinforcement.  The  application  of  computers,  technology,  and  jazz  education  are  also 
discussed.  Conducting  a  prepared  selection  with  the  Stetson  Jazz  Ensemble  is  included  in 
the  course.  Prerequisite:  MC  172. 

MC  358  Choral  Methods  (2  credits).  Learn  practical  knowledge,  develop  skills,  and  acquire 

materials  for  teaching  chorus  to  singers  of  diverse  ages.  Students  discuss  rehearsal 
technique  and  score  preparation  independently  of  conducting  gestures.  Prepare  for  and 
generate  lesson  plans,  learn  chorus  classroom  administration,  and  practice  effective 
assessment  of  vocal  students.  Other  relevant  topics  included.  Prepares  conductor/teacher 
students  lor  success  in  the  advanced  conducting  course  and  in  future  choral  classrooms. 
Emphasis  on  secondary  school  teaching  with  limited  discussion  of  elementarv  vocal  music. 
Prerequisite:  MC  278.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  361  Improvisation  (1  credit).  Practical  studies  in  stylizing  and  creating  melodic  lines  over 

given  harmonies,  as  well  as  other  harmonic  techniques,  as  related  to  the  performance 
practices  of  specific  styles  including  aleatoric  and  jazz.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  362  Junior  Recital  (1  credit).  A  half-hour  solo  recital  (or  equivalent,  such  as  an  opera  role  or 

concerto  performance,  approved  by  the  teacher).  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  363"  String  Orchestral  Excerpts  (1  credit).  This  course  focuses  on  the  art  of  preparing  and 

performing  orchestral  auditions.  String  students  will  study  excerpts  and  perform  a  mock 
audition  in  class.  Participants  will  have  extensive  opportunity  to  plav  and  hear  the  standard 
orchestral  repertoire.  Prerequisite:  Must  be  taking  private  lessons.  Offered  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

MC  371  Counterpoint  (3  credits).  A  studv  of  the  principles  of  polyphonic  writing  as  they  were 

embodied  in  the  music  of  the  16'"  and  the  18    centuries.  Assignments  include  analysis 
and  composition.  Prerequisite:  MC  2^  1 .  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  vears. 

MC  373  Aural  Training  V  (1  credit).  Continuation  of  MC  274.  Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate 

years. 

MC  375  Composition  I  (3  credits).  Directed  study  of  advanced  compositional  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  MC    2-l>  and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
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MC  376  Composition  II  (3  credits).  Continuation  of  MC  375.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  377  Advanced  Choral  Conducting  (2  credits).  Continued  development  of  skills  in  choral  and 

instrumental  score  analysis  and  in  rehearsal  techniques.  Includes  the  study  of  choral 
repertoire  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  choral  music  programs.  Prerequisite: 
MC  278.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  377  Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting  (2  credits).  Continued  development  of  skills  in 

instrumental  and  choral  score  analysis  and  in  rehearsal  techniques.  Includes  the  study  of 
instrumental  repertoire  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  instrumental  music 
programs.  Prerequisite:  MC  278.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  379  Orchestration  and  Arranging  (3  credits).  Experience  in  orchestration  and  arranging  for 

all  combinations  of  instrumental  groups,  transposition  of  instruments,  groupings,  and 
application  through  performance.  Prerequisite:  MC  272.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  382  Service  Playing  (1  credit).  A  practical  organ  class  in  playing  hymns,  accompanying  chants 

and  anthems,  conducting  from  the  console,  transposing  and  modulating.  Prerequisite: 
Four  semesters  of  organ  study. 

MC  384  Church  Music  Practicum  (1  credit).  A  seminar  relating  to  actual  experiences  of  the  students 

in  church  positions.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  rehearsal  preparation,  choice  of  repertoire, 
and  interpersonal  relations.  Prerequisites:  MC  386  or  388;  Church  Music  Minor. 

MC  385  Independent  Study  (1-3  credits).  Junior  level. 

MC  386  The  Music  of  the  Great  Liturgies  (3  credits).  An  historical  study  of  the  worship  of  the 

Christian  church  from  its  Jewish  roots,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  musical  elements 
in  the  various  liturgies.  Prerequisite:  MC  398. 

MC  388  Hymnology  (3  credits).  A  study  of  the  major  movements  in  Christian  hymnody  from 

New  Testament  time  through  the  present  age.  Texts  and  tunes  are  considered,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  see  why  people  sing  hymns  and  what  happens  when  they  do. 
Prerequisite:  MC  398. 

MC  391  Symphonic  Literature  (3  credits).  An  historical  survey  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the 

eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries  for  the  symphony  orchestra.  Prerequisites: 
MC  178,  272,  398,  399.  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC  392  Song  Literature  (3  credits).  An  overview  of  solo  vocal  literature  and  history  from  the 

seventeenth  through  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisites:  MC  398,  399.  Offered  fall 
semesters  as  needed. 

MC  393  Piano  Literature  I  (3  credits).  A  survey  of  keyboard  works  from  the  harpsichord  schools 

preceding  J.  S.  Bach  through  the  works  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Works  are  examined  in 
their  musical,  historical,  and  cultural  context,  as  well  as  their  relevance  in  today's 
repertoire.  Prerequisites:  MC  398  and  399,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  fall 
semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC  394  Chamber  Music  Literature  (3  credits).  An  historical  survey  of  the  outstanding  works  of 

the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries  for  chamber  ensembles.  Prerequisites: 
MC  178,  272,  398,  399.  Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC  395  Piano  Literature  II  (3  credits).  An  examination  of  keyboard  works  from  early 

Romanticism  through  the  works  of  contemporary  composers.  A  continuation  of  MC  393. 
Prerequisite:  MC  398,  399,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  spring  semester  of 
alternate  years. 

MC  398  Music  History  I  (3  credits).  A  survey  of  Western  music  from  Antiquity  through  the 

Baroque  era.  Representative  works  are  studied  and  significant  trends  and  developments  are 
discussed.  An  individual  listening  list  is  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  MC  1 72,  1 77.  Offered  fall  semesters. 
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MC  399  Music  History  II  (3  credits).  A  survey  of  Western  music  from  the  Lnlightenmcnt  to  the 

present.  Representative  works  are  studied  and  significant  trends  and  developments  are 
discussed.  An  individual  listening  list  is  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  MC  172,  177.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  401  Internship  ( 1  credit).  I  lands-on  experience  in  the  music  field  through  a  variety  of 

cooperating  organizations. 

MC  402  Internship  (2  credits).  Hands-on  experience  in  the  music  field  through  a  variety  of 

cooperating  organizations. 

MC  454**  Guitar  Seminar  (1  credit).  The  study  of  performance  practices,  pedagogy,  and  literature 

for  the  guitar.  Prerequisite:  Ciuitar  majors  only.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  455  Pedagogy/Repertoire  (1  credit).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  pedagogy 

and  repertoire  of  the  major  instrument  or  voice  for  performance  majors.  Laboratory 
experience  of  supervised  teaching  may  be  included.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  456  Vocal  Pedagogy/Repertoire  (2  credits).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 

pedagogy  and  repertoire  of  voice  for  performance  majors.  Issues  addressed  include  the 
elements  of  singing,  studio  strategies,  long-term  vocal  health,  history  of  vocal  pedagogy, 
and  knowledge  of  appropriate  teaching  literature.  Offered  fall  semester. 

MC  457  Music  Technology  (3  credits).  An  introduction  to  music  technology,  including  study  of 

the  components  of  a  computer  system,  MIDI  sequencing  and  synthesis,  digital  audio 
recording  and  editing,  and  an  introduction  to  multimedia  authoring.  Offered  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

MC  462  Senior  Recital  (1  credit).  An  hour  solo  recital  for  performance  majors  or  a  half-hour  solo 

recital  tor  performance  principals.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  471  Advanced  Analysis  (3  credits).  A  study  of  various  analytic  and  research  methods  for  both 

tonal  and  atonal  music.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  linear  analysis  and  advanced  set-theoretical 
studies.  Several  papers  are  required.  Prerequisite:  MC  271.  Offered  spring  semester  of 
alternate  years. 

MC  475  Composition  III  (3  credits).  Continuation  of  MC  376.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC  477  Theory  Pedagogy  (2  credits).  A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  music  theory  and  an 

overview  and  criticism  of  several  popular  theory  texts.  Includes  observation,  supervised 
teaching,  and  tutoring  experiences  in  lower-division  theory  classes.  Prerequisite:  MC  272. 
Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC  485  Independent  Study  (1-3  credits).  Senior  level. 

MC  492  Opera  Literature  (3  credits).  A  survey  of  significant  composers,  works  and  periods  in  the 

history  of  opera.  Prerequisites:  MC  398-399.  Offered  spring  semesters  as  needed. 

MC  498  Senior  Research  Project  (3  credits).  (.  M'fered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

A.  Senior  (  ^imposition  Research  Project  (31.  The  preparation,  organization,  rehearsal,  and 
presentation  ol  .i  senior  composition  recitaL  Prerequisite:  MC  475. 

B.  Senior  I'hcory  Research  Project  (3).  The  preparation  of  a  major  analytical  paper. 
Prerequisite:  MC  471. 

C.  Senior  Musk   lethnnlogy  Project  (3).  i  'ompletion  of  a  significant  project  in  preparation 
for  a  Senior  Music  1  ethnology  Recital.  Prerequisite:  DA  462. 

I).  Senior  Research  Project  (3).  Requisite  for  the  B.A.  Music  degree. 

"May  be  repeated  tor  credit. 
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MUSIC  ENSEMBLES 

These  ensembles  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  University,  whether  music  majors  or  non-music 
majors.  An  audition  is  required  for  the  majority  of  the  ensembles.  All  ensembles  may  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

MCE  101,  301  Major  Choral  Ensembles  (1) 

Concert  Choir 

Stetson  Chorale 

The  Stetson  Men 

Choral  Union 
MCE  111,  311  Stetson  Opera  Theatre  (1) 
MCE  121,  321  Major  Instrumental  Ensembles  (1) 

Orchestra 

Symphonic  Band 

Jazz  Ensemble 
MCE  131,  331  Chamber  Ensembles  (1) 

Flute  Orchestra 

Clarinet  Choir 

Saxophone  Quartets 

Brass  Ensemble 

Horn  Ensemble 

Percussion  Ensemble 

Chamber  Orchestra 

Conducting  Laboratory  Choir 

Guitar  Ensemble 

Various  small  chamber  ensembles 
MCE  151  Accompanying  (1) 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Credit  may  be  earned  in  an  applied  area  of  study  within  any  of  the  following  categories: 

MCA  100     Class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  guitar  for  non-music  majors 

MCA  101      1 -credit  lower-level  course  for  non-music  majors  studying  applied  music 

MCA  301      1 -credit  upper-level  course  for  non-music  majors  studying  applied  music 

MCA  111     1  -credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  a  secondary  instrument  and 

music  minors 
MCA  311     1 -credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  a  secondary  instrument  and 

music  minors 
MCA  112     2-credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCA  312     2-credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCA  113     3-credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 

(requires  sophomore  standing) 
MCA  313     3-credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCA  151     Secondary  class  lessons  for  music  majors  (voice,  piano) 

All  applied  music  courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

A  $25  practice  room  fee  is  charged  of  all  music  majors  and  minors.  A  $100  private  lesson  fee  is 
charged  of  all  non-music  majors  or  minors.  Summer  lessons  are  charged  a  fee  in  addition  to 
tuition.  Check  with  the  School  of  Music  Dean's  Office  for  the  current  fee. 
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AUDITION  GUIDELINES 

Guitar 

Candidates  for  guitar  study  should  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  (Segovia  Edition); 
studies  corresponding  in  difficulty  to  those  of  Sor,  Carcassi,  and  Brouwer;  and  perform  two 
contrasting  solo  works  from  memory.  Candidates  will  be  asked  to  sight  read  provided  exercises 
and  should  have  a  knowledge  ol  the  rudiments  of  music. 

Organ 

Candidates  for  organ  study  should  be  able  to  play  organ  works  such  as:  the  Eight  "Little" 
Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  chorale  preludes  bom  Bach's  Orgelbuchlein,  the  chorale  preludes  of 
Brahms,  Op.  122,  or  works  of  comparable  difficulty.  Alternatively,  proficient  pianists  with  a 
desire  to  study  organ  should  demonstrate  proficiency  bv  satisfactorily  performing  Two-Part 
Inventions  of  Bach,  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  or  works  of  comparable  difficult)'.  Strong 
potential  should  be  demonstrated  in  aural  training. 

Percussion 

Candidates  for  percussion  study  will  prepare  their  audition  from  the  following  and  are  expected 
to  bring  their  own  sticks,  mallets,  and  music  to  the  audition: 

•  Snare  Drum  -  Two  etudes  from  Intermediate  Snare  Drum  Studies  by  Mitchell  Peters.  Both 
etudes  are  to  be  selected  from  pp.  13-44.  One  etude  must  be  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  or  5/4  time, 
while  the  other  etude  must  be  in  either  3/8,  6/8,  9/8,  or  12/8  time. 

•  Mallets  -  Major  scales  and  arpeggios  performed  in  one  or  two  octaves.  One  etude  from  Modern 
School  for  Xylophone,  Marimba  and  Vibraphone  {pp.  62-93,  "39  Etudes")  by  Morris  Goldenberg. 
The  chosen  etude  must  be  at  least  24  measures  in  length.  In  place  of  the  etude,  candidates  may 
substitute  a  standard,  two-mallet  solo,  rated  a  Grade  4  or  higher  in  difficult)'  level. 

•  Timpani  -  Any  TWO  exercises  from  Modern  Method  for  Tympani  (Section  3,  pp.  63-68)  by 
Saul  Goodman. 

•  Candidates  are  invited  (but  not  required)  to  add  any  of  the  following  to  their 
audition:  a  four-mailer  solo  or  etude  of  any  difficulty  level;  a  published  rudimental  snare 
drum  solo:  demonstration  of  assorted  drum  set  styles. 

Piano 

Candidates  in  piano  studs  must  demonstrate  evidence  reasonably  justifying  that  thev  will 
satisfactorily  complete  a  four-year  degree  program.  They  should  have  acquired  systematic 
methods  of  practice  and  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios,  including 
dominant  and  diminished  sevenths  in  moderately  rapid  tempo.  Works  corresponding  in 
difficulty  to  the  Sonatas  of  Clement  i,  1  lavdn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  should  have  been 
studied.  Repertoire  tor  the  audition  should  include: 

•  A  work  from  the  Baroque  style  period  (tot  example,  from  J. S.  Bach  a  Two  or  Three  Part 
Invention,  a  dance/movement  from  a  Suite  or  Partita,  or  a  Prelude  .\\\c\  Fugue.) 

•  A  movement  from  .i  classical  Sonata  (for  example,  (  lementi,  Haydn,  Mo/art,  or  Beethoven.) 

•  A  work  from  either  the  1 t)'1'  or  2(),,,  centuries. 

Audition  material  musi  be  performed  from  memory.  C andidates  may  be  asked  to  sight-read 
and/or  demonstrate  scales  and  arpeggios. 

String  Instruments 

(and/dates  should  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  in  at  least  three  octavo. 

•  Violas:  Studies  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Fiorillo,  Kreut/er.  Bruni;  concerrJ  such  as  J.C. 
Bach,  St. unit/,  or  1  loftmcistcr  and/or  solo  works  of  similar  difficulty. 

•  Violins:  Etude  comparable  in  difficult)'  to  Kreut/er.  Mazas,  or  Dont.  A  movement  from  |.S. 
Bach  Solo  Sonata  or  Partita.  Concerto  from  the  standard  repertoire,  such  as  Bach,  Mo/art. 
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Mendelssohn,  Saint-Saens,  Vieuxtemps,  Dvorak,  Bruch,  Wieniawski,  Paganini,  Kabalevsky, 
Lalo,  or  Barber. 

•  Cellos:  Studies  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Popper,  Schroeder  and  Duport.  Candidates 
should  have  a  movement  of  a  Bach  Suite  and  a  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  such  as 
Boccherini,  Saint  Saens,  Haydn  C  and  Lalo. 

•  Bass:  Etude  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Simandl  30  Etudes  or  Bille  1 8  Etude  and  two 
contrasting  movements  from  a  standard  Sonata  or  Concerto  (can  substitute  two  contrasting 
short  works  from  the  standard  repertoire.) 

Voice 

Candidates  for  voice  study  must  prepare  two  contrasting  songs  in  English,  Italian,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish  with  good  diction,  correct  phrasing,  and  musical  intelligence.  Audition 
material  must  be  performed  from  memory.  Students  will  be  asked  to  sight  sing  two  or  three  brief 
lines  of  music  as  well  as  demonstrate  other  musicianship  capabilities  through  basic  rhythmic,  ear 
training,  and  keyboard  skill  examples.  An  accompanist  and  rehearsal  session  will  be  provided 
upon  request  at  no  charge.  A  copy  of  the  music  must  be  provided  for  the  accompanist.  No  taped 
accompaniments  will  be  allowed. 

Woodwinds  and  Brass 

Candidates  for  study  in  the  area  of  woodwinds  and  brass  must  demonstrate  potential  for 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  degree  program  requested.  All  applicants  should  be  able  to 
play  the  chromatic  and  all  major  scales  according  to  the  current  FBA  requirements;  scales 
performed  with  an  extended  range  suitable  to  the  specific  instrument  is  encouraged.  Repertoire 
for  the  audition  may  include  studies  or  etudes  equal  to  or  above  the  level  of  FBA  All-State 
requirements,  sonata  or  concerto  literature  at  grade  level  5  or  above,  and  orchestral  excerpts. 
Please  choose  the  repertoire  appropriately  to  represent  contrasting  periods  and  musical  style.  All 
candidates  for  admission  will  be  asked  to  sightread  at  the  audition. 

Composition 

Candidates  for  study  in  composition  must  interview  with  the  Director  of  Composition  Studies 
before  being  admitted  into  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Theory  and  Composition  degree  program.  If 
the  candidate  is  unable  to  arrange  an  in-person  meeting,  the  interview  may  be  done  over  the 
telephone.  Prior  to  the  interview,  candidates  should  submit  a  portfolio  containing  at  least  two 
scores  of  their  compositions  with  recordings  if  available.  Composition  candidates  must  also 
successfully  complete  a  School  of  Music  performance  audition  and  present  evidence  reasonably 
justifying  the  expectation  that  they  will  satisfactorily  complete  the  four-year  degree. 

Music  Technology 

Stetson  offers  two  degree  programs  in  this  area,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Digital  Arts-Sound  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  Technology.  In  order  to  ensure  that  students  are  directed  to  the 
best  program  for  their  needs,  applicants  for  both  degrees  must  interview  with  the  coordinator 
for  this  area,  Dr.  Nathan  Wolek,  before  being  admitted  into  the  degree  program.  Prior  to  the 
interview,  applicants  must  submit  a  one-page  personal  statement  that  1 )  explains  why  they  are 
interested  in  music  technology,  2)  details  any  prior  experience  with  digital  media  and  3) 
describes  their  anticipated  career  goals.  Although  it  is  not  required,  candidates  may  strengthen 
their  application  by  including  up  to  3  digital  media  projects.  Candidates  for  the  BM  must  also 
audition  on  an  instrument  following  the  above  guidelines,  while  candidates  for  the  BA  may 
audition  at  their  option  for  scholarship  consideration. 

Jazz 

Guitar,  bass,  and  keyboard  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  play  two-octave  major  and  minor 
scales  and  a  technical  etude.  They  should  be  able  to  play  a  jazz  standard  and  improvise. 

***Candidates  will  also  take  a  written  examination  on  basic  music  theory  the  day  of  the 
audition.*** 
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GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English,  the  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  Educational  Leadership  and  Reading  Education,  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  is  offered  in  Mental  Health  Counseling,  Marital,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling/ 
Therapy,  and  School  Counseling.  Graduate  degrees  in  Counselor  Education  and  Teacher 
Education  are  also  offered  at  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A-) 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  English.  The  minimum  number  of  credits  required  is 
30.  Requirements  include  a  thesis  and  competency  in  a  modern  language. 

Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.) 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  designed  for  certified  educators.  Separate  degree  programs 
are  available  in  Educational  Leadership  and  Reading  Education.  This  degree  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  of  coursework.  Students  must  pass  a  comprehensive  written  examination 
and,  in  certain  programs,  internships  in  the  field  are  required.  Students  in  the  Reading  program 
must  be  certifiable  in  the  area  before  the  degree  will  be  awarded.  The  M.Ed,  in  Educational 
Leadership  degree  assumes  that  the  student  is  or  will  be  fully  certified  in  either  elementary  or 
secondary  education  and  has  or  will  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  successful 
teaching. 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  in  counselor  education  is  offered  in  three  areas.  The  Master  of 
Science  in  Mental  Health  Counseling  requires  a  minimum  number  of  60  credits.  No  thesis  is 
required,  but  students  must  enroll  in  a  practicum,  participate  in  two  internships,  pass  the 
Counselor  Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination,  and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of 
the  portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from  the  program. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  requires  a 
minimum  of  60  credits.  No  thesis  is  required,  but  students  must  enroll  in  a  practicum, 
participate  in  two  internships,  pass  the  Counselor  Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination, 
and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of  the  portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from  the  program. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  in  School  Counseling  is  a  57-66  credit  program.  No  thesis  is 
required,  but  students  must  enroll  in  a  practicum,  participate  in  two  internships,  pass  the 
Counselor  Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination,  and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of 
the  portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from  the  program. 

Educational  Specialist  (Ed.S.) 

The  Educational  Specialist  degree  is  offered  in  two  areas:  Educational  Leadership,  and 
Curriculum  and  Instruction.  This  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30  credits  of  coursework 
beyond  the  masters  degree.  A  comprehensive  oral  examination  and/or  an  action  research  project 
(depending  on  the  degree  program)  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  student's  program. 
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ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Any  student  who  holds  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  may 
apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Applicants  must 
request  that  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  or  university  credits 
(undergraduate  and  post  baccalaureate)  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Master  of 
Arts  in  English  degree  program  requires  a  typed  or  printed  writing  sample  of  approximately 
two-thousand  words  demonstrating  the  applicant's  writing  competence  and  analytical  ability 
and  submission  of  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (General).  The  applicant  must  also 
furnish  the  names  and  current  addresses  of  three  professional  persons,  including  an  immediate 
supervisor  and  at  least  one  former  professor,  who  are  qualified  to  judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A 
medical  report  is  required,  and  a  recent  photograph  is  requested.  Finally,  the  applicant  must 
furnish  a  statement  regarding  his  or  her  professional  goals.  In  order  to  be  assured  of 
consideration,  applications  should  be  submitted  two  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  term. 
More  time  may  be  necessary  if  admission  examinations  (GRE  or  MAT)  must  be  completed. 
There  is  a  $25.00  application  fee. 

Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an  application  are  not  released  for  other  purposes  and 
cannot  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Admission  Standards 

Admission  to  graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  determined  by  the 
Department  to  which  the  applicant  is  applying.  Applicants  should: 

1 .  Have  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  the 
appropriate  regional  association. 

2.  Complete  an  application  packet. 

3.  Admission  to  graduate  programs  requires  at  least  one  from  each  category.  Students  applying 
to  the  Department  of  English  must  submit  scores  for  the  verbal  and  analytical  writing 
sections  of  the  GRE.  Students  applying  to  any  Teacher  Education  or  School  Counseling 
Program  who  are  not  fully  certified  teachers  must  submit  passing  scores  on  the  General 
Knowledge  Test  (GK)  or  the  CLAST  exam. 

Category  I 

•  A  composite  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (verbal  and 
quantitative).  The  Department  of  English  requires  that  students  submit  scores  for  the 
verbal  and  analytical  writing  sections  of  the  GRE.  Based  on  the  performance  of  past 
students,  the  Department  of  English  looks  for  scores  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile. 

•  A  score  of  410  or  higher  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  A  score  of  at  least  50  is  required  on 
tests  taken  before  October  2004. 

•  An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  upper  division  courses 

•  The  department  of  Teacher  Education  wil  accept  12  or  more  credits  of  post  baccalaureate 
work  at  the  300  level  or  above  witha  GPA  of  3.0  or  better. 

Category  II 

•  National  Board  Certification 

•  Letters  of  recommendation 

•  Documentation  of  community  and/or  school  leadership 

•  Group  or  individual  interviews  (required  for  all  counselor  education  graduate  programs) 

•  Written  sample  (Required  for  the  M.A.  in  English) 

The  Graduate  Council  of  Counselor  Education  sets  the  admissions  standards  for  the 
Counselor  Education  Program  based  on  standards  from  the  program  faculty,  Florida 
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Department  of  Education,  Florida  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Graduate  Council  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  the  following  listed  in 
Category  II  of  the  Admission  Process: 
Letters  of  recommendation 
Group  interview 

Applicants  not  meeting  these  requirements  may,  under  special  and  unusual  circumstances,  be 
admitted.  Applicants  granted  provisional  admission  will  be  notified  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  admitted.  A  student  failing  to  meet  any  condition  of  his  or  her  admission  will 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  degree  program. 

Application 

Information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Box  8419,  Stetson  University,  DeLand,  FL  32723  or  online. 
Students  should  apply  prior  to  taking  any  graduate  coursework  in  the  College. 

Enrollment  as  a  Post-Baccalaureate  Student  (Non-degree  status) 

In  the  Departments  of  Teacher  Education  and  Counselor  Education,  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  a  degree  program  may  enroll  as  post-baccalaureate  (non-degree)  students  for  such 
purposes  as  satisfying  certification  requirements,  licensure  requirements,  or  obtaining  credit  for 
transfer  to  another  university.  Students  must  present  evidence  of  good  standing  at  the  last 
institution  they  attended;  a  transient  student  must  have  a  statement  from  his  or  her  university 
that  he  or  she  is  a  regularly  enrolled  graduate  student  in  good  standing.  No  more  than  six  credits 
taken  as  a  non-degree-seeking  student  may  be  applied  to  a  degree  program  subsequently  entered. 
Students  desiring  admission  to  graduate  programs  will  be  required  to  meet  admission  standards 
for  the  particular  degree.  Counselor  Education  students  may  enroll  in  six  credits  of  introductory 
coursework  prior  to  admission  to  the  graduate  program.  Only  students  who  have  earned  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  may  pursue  programs  in  Teacher  Education, 
Counselor  Education,  or  English. 

REGISTRATION  AND  COURSES 

At  each  registration,  courses  must  be  selected  with  advice  from  the  students  program  adviser. 
No  course  request  form  will  be  processed  without  the  adviser's  signature.  (See  Academic 
Calendar  for  deadlines.)  Registration  for  a  course  obligates  the  student  to  pay  the  tuition  for 
courses  requested  unless  an  official  drop  or  withdrawal  is  accomplished.  (See  Registrars  Office 
Web  site  for  deadlines  and  instructions  on  registration). 

GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  WITHDRAWALS 

If  an  enrolled  graduate  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all  courses 
and  leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described  below. 
Withdrawal  covers  all  course  enrollments  for  a  given  registration  period  regardless  of  their 
meeting  schedule.  The  policy  for  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin  (see  Change  of  Registration  (Drop/Add)). 

Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  A  grade  of  F  is  recorded  tor  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without  prior 
approved  withdrawal. 
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Official  Graduate  Student  Withdrawal  Procedures 

1.  The  student  must  complete  the  withdrawal  process  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  last 

day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).  Students  may  not  withdraw 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  The  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in  which  the 

student  is  enrolled.  The  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  must  approve  it. 

3.  Graduate  students  receiving  any  type  of  University-administered  financial  aid 

(including  scholarships,  loans,  or  grants)  must  present  the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  (Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  a  signature.  Note:  If  a 
student  receives  any  federal  and/or  state  need-based  aid  and  withdraws  prior  to  the 
completion  of  60%  of  a  term,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  required  to  perform 
federal  return  of  Title  IV  funds  calculation.  After  this  calculation  is  completed,  most 
students  will  owe  a  balance  to  the  University  since  some  federal  and  state  aid  typically 
has  to  be  returned  due  to  a  student's  failure  to  complete  the  term. 

4.  Graduate  students  living  on  campus  in  any  type  of  University  housing  must  present  the 

Withdrawal  Form  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union  Building)  for 
information  and  signature. 

5.  The  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in 

which  the  student  is  enrolled  to  complete  the  withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated,  the 
withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within  seven  calendar  days.  No  Withdrawal 
Forms  will  be  accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially  withdraw  during 
that  semester. 

6.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the 

permanent  academic  record  as  follows: 

a.  If  completed  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic  Calendar  for 

specific  date),  a  grade  of  W  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No  credit  is  earned, 
and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 

b.  If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be 

assigned  for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  student's 
performance  to  that  point.  WF's  are  treated  as  credits  attempted,  and  grade  point 
average  is  affected. 

7.  Withdrawal  affects  all  courses  in  a  term  of  enrollment.  To  drop  a  single  course, 

including  a  special  format  course  beginning  later  in  a  semester,  a  graduate  student 
would  follow  the  drop  policy,  gaining  approval  from  the  graduate  office  and  the  Dean. 
Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  consult  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  before 
completing  a  drop.  There  may  be  financial  consequences  for  failure  to  maintain  at 
least  half-time  enrollment,  except  for  post-baccalaureate  students  for  whom  the 
minimal  academic  load  is  at  least  six  credits  (five  credits  for  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S., 
and  six  credits  for  post-baccalaureate  (post-bacc)  students). 


ADVANCEMENT  TO  CANDIDACY 

Admission  to  a  degree  program  does  not  imply  advancement  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  A 
candidate  in  Teacher  Education  or  English  must  complete  at  least  nine  credits  of  graduate  work 
at  Stetson  with  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average,  and  the  approval  of  the  program  coordinator 
who  certifies  that  all  program  advancement  requirements  are  met. 

Students  completing  degree  programs  in  education  must  show  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
Field  Evaluation  I,  Research  Project  I,  and  Curriculum  I  before  advancement.  The  student  is 
notified  by  letter  when  advanced  to  candidacy.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
advancement  to  candidacy  may  result  in  the  student  being  dropped  from  the  graduate  program. 
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Counselor  Education  students  must  apply  for  advancement  to  candidacy  and  may  do  so 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  18  credits  with  the  minimum  or  a  3.0  grade  point  average.  A 
candidate  in  Counselor  Education  is  advanced  hased  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
major  department.  Students  are  notified  by  letter  when  advanced  to  candidacy.  Failure  to  meet 
the  requirement  for  advancement  to  candidacy  may  result  in  the  student  being  dismissed  from 
the  graduate  program. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 
A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  approved  by  the  student's  department  is  required 
for  the  M.A.  program.  Students  may  satisfy-  this  requirement  by  making  an  acceptable  score  on 
the  reading  examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Application  for  an  examination  should  be  made  to  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  Sampson  Hall,  who  will  report  the  student's  score  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  modern  language  requirements  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  register 
for  his/her  thesis. 

THESIS 

In  the  Master  of  Arts  in  English  program,  before  beginning  work  on  the  thesis  course 
(ENGL  699),  the  candidate  must  file  a  form  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  showing  that  the 
topic  has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Thesis,  the  Department  Chair,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  Prior  to  the  final  typing  of  the  thesis,  the  candidate  must  have  the  approval  of  his  or 
her  thesis  committee.  After  securing  that  approval,  he  or  she  must  submit  for  verification  of 
correct  form  three  copies  of  the  thesis,  typed  and  ready  for  binding,  to  the  Thesis  Director  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  the  oral  examination. 

FINAL  DEGREE  EXAMINATION 

Application  for  the  final  degree  examination  must  be  made  well  in  advance  (see  the 
Academic  Calendar  for  deadlines).  The  final  examination  (whether  written  or  oral)  in  a  degree 
program  may  include  a  defense  of  the  thesis  (if  a  thesis  is  required),  work  done  in  courses,  and 
Mtv  other  work  prescribed  by  the  Department.  A  candidate  who  fails  the  final  degree 
examination  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  committee,  be  allowed  to  take  a  second 
examination.  Normally,  the  student  will  be  required  to  wait  at  least  one  term  before  taking  a 
re-examination.  A  third  examination  will  be  allowed  only  in  unusual  circumstances,  and  will 
require  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee. 

Final  degree  examinations  will  be  given  in  the  semester  of  graduation.  However,  summer 
examinations  may  be  offered  if  faculty  are  available.  Students  should  plan  their  programs  to 
avoid  summer  examinations  since  there  is  a  possibility  that  exams  may  not  be  available  at  that 
time.  Students  in  Counselor  Education  do  not  take  a  final  degree  examination. 

PORTFOLIO 

A  comprehensive  accountability  portfolio  based  on  program  and/or  state/national  standards 
must  be  completed  and  defended  in  the  student's  last  semester.  It  is  the  responsibilitv  of  the 
student  to  schedule  the  portfolio  review  team.  The  portfolio  defense  is  commonly  evaluated  by 
at  least  two  faculty  members  and  one  practicing  professional.  Candidates  may  have  input  into 
the  selection  of  the  portfolio  defense  committee  members.  A  scheduling  request  form  can  be 
found  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Counselor  Education  determines  the  portfolio  defense  team  and  schedule  and  does  not 
require  a  portfolio  defense  form;  however,  students  who  are  eligible  tor  their  portfolio 
presentation  must  submit  their  portfolios  two  weeks  prior  to  the  portfolio  presentation. 
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THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Graduate  students  are  graded  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan:  A  (distinction);  B 
(quality  expected  of  a  graduate  student);  C  (not  up  to  standards  of  graduate  work);  C-  or  D  (not 
acceptable  for  graduate  credit);  and  F  (failure).  A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  an  academic 
average  of  B  (3.0)  in  graduate  coursework  may  be  placed  on  academic  probation  or  dropped 
from  the  graduate  program.  One  C  grade  is  allowed  if  it  is  balanced  by  an  A  or  A+  grade  in  a 
course  with  equal  credits.  Two  C  grades  or  one  C-,  D,  or  F  grade  disqualifies  the  student.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  nine  credits  beyond  the  number  of  credits  originally 
specified  in  his  or  her  program  in  order  to  present  a  B  average  for  his  or  her  total  program. 

The  Grade  of  Incomplete  (I) 

Students  are  expected  to  complete  all  assignments  on  time.  On  occasion,  because  of  illness  or 
other  serious  circumstances,  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  approve  an  extension  of  time  for 
the  completion  of  a  course  by  awarding  an  I.  When  an  I  is  granted,  the  course  requirements 
must  be  completed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  classes  at  the  next  academic  session,  excluding 
summer,  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  the  I  is  not  removed,  a  grade  of  F  will  then  be 
issued.  In  the  case  of  serious  extenuating  circumstances,  an  incomplete  may  be  extended.  An 
appeal  must  be  made  through  the  Graduate  Office  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  during  the 
semester  the  incomplete  is  due  for  completion. 

An  incomplete  earned  in  the  thesis  course  (ENGL  699)  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  above.  An 
incomplete  in  this  course  will  remain  until  the  thesis  is  completed.  However,  students  should  be 
aware  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  six-years  from  the  date  of  their  first  enrollment  in  which  to 
complete  all  work  toward  a  master's  degree. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  course  requirements  are  determined  by  the  department  offering  the  degree  program. 
Additional  coursework  may  be  required  if  the  Department  or  the  Graduate  Council  determines 
that  the  student's  background  is  inadequate  in  the  field  in  which  he  or  she  intends  to  major.  The 
thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  English  program  requires  two  courses  of  three  credits  each. 
Although  they  may  take  up  to  twelve  credits  during  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  nine  credits 
during  the  summer  term,  students  are  considered  "full-time"  when  they  take  nine  credits  in  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  six  credits  during  the  summer. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDITS 

Transfer  of  course  credit  is  not  automatic.  An  individual  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  a  regionally  accredited  college  or  university  may  apply  only  6  credits  of  graduate  courses 
toward  the  graduate  degree  prior  to  admission  to  the  program.  A  maximum  of  six  credits  may  be 
transferred  from  another  accredited  graduate  school  provided  these  credits  are  approved  by  the 
Department  as  part  of  the  student's  planned  program.  No  grade  below  B-  will  be  accepted  as 
transfer  credit.  The  student  must  fill  out  an  appropriate  form  requesting  transfer  credit.  A 
student  wishing  to  take  work  at  another  institution  after  being  admitted  to  a  graduate  program 
must  first  have  the  written  approval  of  his  or  her  major  department.  Afterwards,  he  or  she  must 
provide  an  official  transcript  of  the  work  completed  for  the  department's  final  approval  of  the 
transfer  of  credit.  Note:  Transfer  credits  expire  six  years  after  their  completion.  Transfer  credits 
will  be  credited  to  the  degree  program  only  after  the  student  has  been  advanced  to  candidacy. 
No  work  gained  by  correspondence  courses  is  acceptable  toward  a  graduate  degree. 
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TIME  LIMITATIONS 

All  work  toward  a  master's  degree,  including  transferred  courses,  must  be  completed  within 
six  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  enrollment.  The  student  who  is  unable  to  complete  all  degree 
requirements  within  this  time  may  petition  the  Graduate  Committee  for  a  one-year  extension. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  graduate  from  a  state-approved  teacher  education  program,  including  school 
counseling,  the  student  must  present  passing  scores  on  all  tests  required  for  certification  as  a 
requirement  for  program  completion.  The  tests  required  for  certification  and  program 
completion  include  a  basic  skills/general  knowledge  test,  a  professional  skills  test,  and  a  subject 
area  test.  Students  in  Reading  Education  are  required  to  take  a  reading  state  examination  to 
obtain  certification  in  reading. 

The  examinations  required  for  certification  and  thus  program  completion  (graduation)  must 
be  determined  on  an  individual  basis.  The  only  examination  required  for  certification  and 
program  completion  for  those  candidates  who  already  hold  a  valid  Florida  Professional 
Educators  Certificate  will  be  the  appropriate  subject  area  examination.  However,  candidates  who 
do  not  hold  a  valid  Florida  Professional  Educator's  Certificate  will  be  required  to  pass  all 
certification  examinations  (general  knowledge,  professional  skills,  and  subject  area  tests). 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Degree  candidates  must  file  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $125.00  fee,  no  later  than 
the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  their  degree  requirements. 
Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  are  subject  to  a  $50.00  late  fee.  Students 
should  file  the  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS  LEADING  TO 
*  A  GRADUATE  DEGREE  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

1 .  Admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program.  See  the  Admission  Standards  section  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
any  additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  programs. 

2.  Assignment  of  an  adviser.  Upon  application  for  admission,  each  student  is  assigned  an 
adviser.  All  programs  of  study  and  each  term's  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser. 

3.  Advancement  to  candidacy.  See  the  Advancement  to  Candidacy  section  in  the  Graduate  and 
Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  any  additional  requirements 
under  specific  degree  program.  The  student  is  responsible  for  completing  all  requirements  for 
advancement  before  the  specified  deadline  tor  his  or  her  program.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
require  an  interruption  of  the  student's  progress. 

4.  Filing  of  approved  thesis  topic.  (Only  applies  to  MA  program).  See  the  Thesis  section  in  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

5.  Application  for  graduation.  See  the  Application  for  Graduation  section  in  the  Graduate  and 
Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Academic  Calendar. 

6.  Application  for  examinations  (written  or  oral)  or  portfolio  defense.  See  appropriate  Graduate 
Program  Director.  (Not  applicable  to  Counselor  Education). 

7.  Submission  of  thesis  for  approval.  (Only  applies  to  M.A.  program).  See  the  Thesis  section  in 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

8.  Final  degree  examination  and/or  portfolio  defense.  See  the  Final  Degree  Examination  section 
in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  any 
additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  program.  See  also  the  Academic  Calendar. 
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9.  Submission  of  corrected  thesis.  See  appropriate  Graduate  Program  Director.  (Only  applies  to 

M.A.  program). 
10. Ordering  a  cap  and  gown.  To  be  done  in  conjunction  with  filing  for  the  degree. 
1 1.  Commencement.  Attendance  expected. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Counselor  Education  offers  three  Master  of  Science  Degrees:  Clinical 
Mental  Health  Counseling;  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling;  and  School  Counseling. 
These  programs  are  accredited  by  the  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related 
Educational  Programs  (CACREP),  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

Mission  and  Objectives  of  Counselor  Education 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  is  to  educate  all  students 
including  those  from  diverse  academic,  geographic,  religious/spiritual,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  preparing  them  to  accept  their  professional  responsibilities  with  distinction. 
Students  learn  to  behave  ethically,  become  aware  of  their  professional  responsibilities  and  their 
own  personal  strengths  and  resiliency  so  that  they  apply  their  training  and  self-knowledge  with  a 
culturally  diverse  clientele. 

Objectives  of  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education 

Objective  1 :  An  ethically  informed  professional  identity 

Objective  2:  An  awareness  of  personal  strengths  and  resiliency 

Objective  3:  An  appreciation  of  diverse  cultures 

Objective  4:  Critical  thinking  and  creative  expression 

Objective  5:  Efficacious  commitment  to  professional  and  community  service 

Admissions  Process 

The  Graduate  Council  of  Counselor  Education  sets  the  admissions  standards  for  the 
Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  based  on  standards  from  the  program  faculty,  Florida 
Department  of  Education,  Florida  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Graduate  Council  of  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  an  earned  undergraduate 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  an  appropriate  regional  association. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  at  least  one  from 
Category  I  and  all  of  the  following  in  Category  II: 
Category  I 

Composite  score  of  1 000  on  verbal  and  quantitative  on  the  Graduate  Record 

Examination  (GRE)* 
A  score  of  at  least  410  on  the  Miller's  Analogy  Test  (MAT),  or  50  on  tests  taken 

prior  to  October  2004 
A  score  of  550  (paper-based)  or  213  (computer-based)  on  the  TOEFEL 
Undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  upper-division  courses 
Earned  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  university** 
Category  II 
Application 

Undergraduate  transcripts 
Letters  of  recommendation 
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Group  interview 

Passing  scores  on  the  General  Knowledge  Test  if  applying  for  the  School 

Counseling  Program 

*Each  student  is  required  to  submit  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE),  Miller 
Analogy  Test  (MAT),  orTOEFEL  for  admission  into  the  program.  However,  an  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  upper-division  courses  may  assist  a  student  whose  standardized  test 
scores  do  not  meet  the  minimum  criteria. 

**A  student  with  an  earned  Master's  degree  from  an  accredited  university  is  not  required  to 
submit  test  scores  (GRE,  MAT,  orTOEFEL). 

Students  Seeking  Certification  and  Licensure 

Counselor  Education  accepts  post-baccalaureate  students  for  such  purposes  as  satisfying 
certification  or  licensure. 

Six  (6)  Credit  Rule 

Students  may  enroll  in  six  crdits  of  introductory  coursework  prior  to  admission  into  the 
graduate  program. 

PROGRAM  FACULTY 

Judith  Burnett,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

David  F.  March,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

Brigid  M.  Noonan,  Ph.D.,  (Chair),  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

Leila  E  Roach,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

Paige  Thanasiu,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

CERTIFICATE  ONLY  PROGRAMS 

If  a  person  holds  a  CACREP  accredited  master's  degree  in  any  area,  he/she  may  receive 
a  certificate  for  another  specialty  by  completing  a  certificate  only  program. 

Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CERTIFICATE  FOR  CLINICAL  MENTAL  HEALTH  COUNSELING 

CSL  509  Individual,  Marital  &  Family  Psychotherapy  and  Psychopathology 

CSL  514  Sexuality  Counseling 

CSL  516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 

CSL  517  Practicum:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL  518  Internship  I:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL  519  Internship  II:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL  526  Foundations  of  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL  527  Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting 

Marriage,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling 

CERTIFICATE  FOR  MARRIAGE.  COUPLE  &  FAMILY  COUNSELING 
CSL  509  Individual,  Marital  &  Family  Psychotherapy  and  I'svchopathology 
CSL  510  Marriage  &  Relationship  Counseling  and  Therapy 
CSL  51 1  Seminar:  Marriage,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling 
CSL  514  Sexuality  Counseling 
CSL  516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 
CSL  517  Practicum:  Marriage,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling 
CSL  518  Internship  I:  Marriage,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling 
CSL  519  Internship  II:  Marriage,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling 
CSL  521  Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents 
CSL  525  Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theories  and  Techniques 
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School  Counseling 

CERTIFICATE  FOR  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  CERTIFICATION-ELIGIBLE  AS 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

CSL  517  Practicum:  School  Counseling 

CSL  518  Internship  I:  School  Counseling 

CSL  519  Internship  II:  School  Counseling 

CSL  521  Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents 

CSL  522  Foundations  of  School  Counseling 

CSL  524  Consultation 

CERTIFICATE  FOR  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 
CERTIFICATION-ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  the  following  courses  are  required: 

EN  505  Philosophy  of  Education 

EN  527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 

EN  530  Curriculum  &  Instruction  Development 

EN  574  Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations 

Note:  Some  of  the  courses  listed  for  each  specialty  may  have  been  required  in  the 
program  for  which  you  received  a  master's  degree.  For  example,  students  who  have  a 
master's  degree  in  School  Counseling  and  desire  a  certificate  in  Marriage,  Couple  & 
Family  Counseling  will  already  have  completed  CSL  521,  Counseling  Children  and 
Adolescents.  Likewise,  students  who  have  a  master's  degree  in  Marriage,  Couple  & 
Family  Counseling  and  desire  a  certificate  in  clinical  mental  health  counseling  will 
already  have  completed  CSL  509,  Individual,  Marital  &  Family  Psychopathology  and 
Psychotherapy,  and  CSL  516,  Substance  Abuse  Counseling. 

Internship  Opportunities 

A  practicum  or  internship  setting  is  a  public  or  private  community  agency;  elementary, 
middle,  or  secondary  school;  community  or  junior  college;  university;  or  not-for-profit  business; 
publicly  or  privately  funded  service  program;  or  other  appropriate  setting  that  accepts  a  graduate 
student  fully  enrolled  in  a  program  in  the  Stetson  University  Department  of  Counselor 
Education  for  supervised  professional  experience. 

Career  Opportunities 

Graduates  will  have  a  variety  of  careers  to  choose  from.  From  public  to  private  agencies  and 
schools;  inpatient,  outpatient  and  other  treatment  settings;  as  well  as  independent  private 
settings,  there  is  a  myriad  of  choices  that  individuals  can  pursue. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

J.  Burnett;  D.  March;  B.  Noonan  (Chair);  L.  Roach;  P.  Thanasiu 

The  Department  of  Counselor  Education  offers  three  Master  of  Science  Degrees:  Clinical 
Mental  Health  Counseling;  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling;  and  School  Counseling. 
Application  guidelines  are  available  through  the  Graduate  Studies  Office  in  1 03  Davis  Hall. 
Applicants  are  chosen  each  semester  based  on  undergraduate  record,  Graduate  Record 
Examination  or  Miller  Analogy  Test  scores,  and  an  interview.  As  a  requirement  for  graduation, 
students  must  pass  the  Counselor  Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination  and  defend  an 
academic  portfolio  according  to  departmental  guidelines  for  the  three  programs. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CLINICAL  MENTAL  HEALTH  COUNSELING 

Judith  Burnett-  Program  Coordinator 

The  M.S.  in  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  as 
mental  health  counselors  in  the  community,  public  and  private  human  service  agencies, 
inpatient,  partial,  outpatient  and  other  treatment  settings,  business  and  independent  practice,  as 
well  as  settings  that  provide  human  service  consulting. 

A  minimum  of  60  semester  credits  of  coursevvork  is  required,  45  credits  are  considered  core 
courses,  15  credits  are  earned  in  practicum  and  internship.  Students  pass  the  Counselor 
Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination  and  defend  an  academic  portfolio  of  their  learning 
experiences  as  the  capstone  project  to  complete  the  degree. 

Credits 
Core  Courses 

CSL  501  Evaluation  and  Assessment   3 

CSL  502  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in  Counseling 3 

CSL  503  Human  Relations  Methods  &  Skills    3 

CSL  504  Group  Counseling    3 

CSL  505  Theories  of  Counseling 3 

CSL  506  Human  Development 3 

CSL  507  Career  Counseling 3 

CSL  508  Family  Systems   3 

CSL  509  Individual.  Marital,  &  Family  Psychopathology  and  Psychotherapy   .3 

CSL  513  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Theory 3 

CSL  514  Sexuality  Counseling 3 

CSL  515  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design    3 

CSL  516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 3 

CSL  526  Foundations  of  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling    3 

CSL  527  Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting 3 

Total ~45 

Practicum  and  Internship 

CSL  517  Practicum:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 3 

CSL  518  Internship  I:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling    6 

CSL  519  Internship  II:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling 6 

Total 15 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MARRIAGE,  COUPLE  AND  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Leila  F.  Roach  -  Program  Coordinator 

I  he  M.S.  in  Marriage,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling  is  designed  to  train  therapists 
for  roles  in  community  agencies,  hospital,  churches,  businesses,  family  treatment  centers,  and 
private  practice  settings. 

A  minimum  of  60  semester  credits  ot  unirsework  is  required  which  contains 
practicum  and  internship  experiences.  Students  must  pass  the  Counselor  Preparation 
Comprehensive  Examination  and  defend  an  academic  portfolio  of  their  learning  experiences  as 
the  capstone  project  to  complete  the  degree.  Of  the  60  credits.  5  1  are  considered  core  courses. 
and  9  credits  are  earned  in  practicum  and  internship. 

Credits 

l   Oil  i   ourses 

CSL  501  Evaluation  and  Assessment  

CSI  S02  I  egal,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in  Counseling ^ 

(   SI    50  I  1  lum.m  Relations  Methods  &  Skills    
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CSL  504  Group  Counseling    3 

CSL  505  Theories  of  Counseling 3 

CSL  506  Human  Development 3 

CSL  507  Career  Counseling 3 

CSL  508  Family  Systems  3 

CSL  509  Individual,  Marital,  &  Family  Psychopathology  and  Psychotherapy    .3 

CSL  510  Marriage  and  Relationship  Counseling 3 

CSL  51 1  Seminar  in  Marriage,  Couple,  &  Family  Counseling 3 

CSL  513  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Theory 3 

CSL  514  Sexuality  Counseling 3 

CSL  515  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design   3 

CSL  516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 3 

CSL  521  Counseling  Children  &  Adolescents 3 

CSL  525  Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theories  &  Techniques   3 

Total 51 


Practicum  and  Internship 

CSL  517  Practicum:  Marriage,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling 3 

CSL  518  Internship  I:  Marriage,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling 3 

CSL  519  Internship  II:  Marriage,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling 3 

Total 9 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

Brigid  M.  Noonan  -  Program  Coordinator 

The  Master  of  Science  in  School  Counseling  program  prepares  school  counselors  for 
positions  in  public  or  private  elementary,  middle,  or  secondary  schools.  The  program  is 
systemically  oriented  and  designed  to  promote  a  family  strength  focused  approach,  a 
collaborative  assessment  and  intervention  model  between  parents  and  children  and  their  school 
systems.  Students  must  pass  the  Counselor  Preparation  Comprehensive  Examination  and 
defend  an  academic  portfolio  of  their  learning  experiences  as  the  capstone  project  to  complete 
the  degree. 

For  students  who  are  teacher  certification-eligible  in  the  State  of  Florida,  there  are  57 
required  credits,  48  credits  are  considered  core  courses,  and  9  credits  are  earned  in  practicum 
and  internship  experience: 

Credits 
Core  Courses 

CSL  501  Evaluation  and  Assessment   3 

CSL  502  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in  Counseling 3 

CSL  503  Human  Relations  Methods  &  Skills    3 

CSL  504  Group  Counseling    3 

CSL  505  Theories  of  Counseling 3 

CSL  506  Human  Development 3 

CSL  507  Career  Counseling 3 

CSL  508  Family  Systems   3 

CSL  513  Multicultural  Counseling  &  Psychosocial  Theory 3 

CSL  515  Statistical  Analysis  &  Research  Design    3 

CSL  521  Counseling  Children  &  Adolescents 3 

CSL  522  Foundations  of  School  Counseling 3 

CSL  524  Consultation 3 

CSL  528  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  I    3 

CSL  529  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  II 3 

CSL  530  Technology  and  the  Counselor  Educator 3 

Total 48 

Practicum  &  Internship 

CSL  517  Practicum:  School  Counseling    3 

CSL  518  Internship  I:  School  Counseling   3 
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CSL  519  Internship  II:  School  Counseling    3 

Total ~3 

For  students  who  are  not  teacher  certification-eligible  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  following  additional  courses  are 
required: 

EN  505  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

EN  527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas    3 

EN  574  Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations 3 

Course  Offerings 

CSL  501  Evaluation  and  Assessment  (3).  An  introduction  to  individual,  couple,  lamily,  group  and 

environmental/community  approaches  to  assessment  and  evaluation.  Topics  include  the 
history  and  purpose  of  evaluation  instruments  used  by  counseling  professionals;  asic 
descriptive  and  inferential  statistics,  validity,  reliability,  and  measurement  concepts; 
relevant  social  and  cultural  contexts  in  assessment;  and  principles  and  ethics  of  diagnosis 
and  formal  and  informal  assessments.  An  overview  is  also  provided  to  intelligence, 
aptitude,  interest,  achievement,  personality,  and  cognitive  status. 

CSL  502  Legal,  Ethical,  &  Professional  Issues  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  overview 

of  professional  counseling  including  codes  of  ethics,  legal  considerations,  standards  of 
preparation,  certifications  and  licensing,  role  identity  of  counselors,  self-care  strategies 
appropriate  to  the  counselor  role,  and  goals  and  objectives  of  counseling  organizations. 
Hie  role  of  counselors  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  clients,  by  emphasizing  the  inherent 
dignify,  worth,  and  equality  ol  all  persons  will  be  emphasized.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  on  the  legal,  ethical,  and  professional  issues  for  counselors.  The  course  is 
designed  to  teach  the  process  of  decision-making  guided  by  ethics  and  social  responsibility. 

CSL  503  Human  Relations  Methods  and  Skills  (3).  This  is  a  workshop-centered, 

practice-oriented  course  to  provide  students  with  cognitive,  behavioral  and  affective 
training.  The  objectives  of  this  training  are  to  develop  the  essential  interviewing  and 
counseling  skills  needed  to  communicate  and  maintain  essential  dimensions  of  the  helping 
relationship  and  to  explore  and  clarify  client  concerns.  Students  will  gain  awareness  of  the 
invitational,  processing,  personalization,  and  conceptualization  skills,  in  addition  to  an 
understanding  of  counselor  characteristics  and  behaviors  that  influence  the  helping 
process.  Procedures  include  activities  designed  to  help  students  conceptualize  a  systemic 
framework  tor  the  counseling  process  with  an  understanding  of  strategies  conducive  to 
promoting  dignity  of  all  persons  utilizing  a  wellness  and  prevention  orientation. 

CSL  504  Group  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  information 

necessary  to  understand  the  development  of  effective  group  facilitation  skills  and 
knowledge  of  organizing,  implementing  and  evaluating  groups.  Theoretical  and 
experiential  understanding  of  group  dynamics  will  be  addressed  including  group  process 
components,  developmental  stages,  group  member  roles  and  behaviors,  and  therapeutic 
(actors.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  of  group  dynamics 
unique  to  each  of  the  4  group  specialties:  task  groups,  psychoeducational  (classroom 
guidance  groups),  counseling  groups,  and  therapv  groups.  The  value  of  diverse  persons  and 
differing  ideas  in  group  work  will  be  illuminated.  Students  will  gain  direct  experience  by 
participating  in  a  minimum  of  10  clock  hours  of  small  group  activity  approved  by  the 
program. 

CSL  505  Theories  of  Counseling  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  theories  of 

counseling  and  personality  thai  provide  models  to  conceptualize  client  presentation  and  to 
select  appropriate  counseling  interventions.  Exposure  to  models  of  counseling  that  are 
consistent  with  current  protession.il  research  and  practice  in  the  field  will  be  presented  to 
assist  in  the  development  ol  a  personal  model  of  counseling.  Personal  assumptions 
regarding  human  nature  and  bchav  iors  are  examined  along  with  some  specific  therapeutic 
stj  les  and  techniques.  Students  « ill  develop  an  understanding  of  multidisciplinary 
immediate,  intermediate,  and  long  term  responses  to  crisis,  emergencies,  and  disasters, 
including  the  use  ol  psychological  first  aid  strategies. 
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CSL  506  Human  Development  (3).  This  course  addresses  major  theories  of  human  development 

across  the  lifespan,  including  learning  and  personality  development,  and  understandings  of 
neurobiological  behavior.  It  is  designed  to  examine  human  development  issues  from  a 
multicultural  perspective  with  attention  to  individual,  cultural,  and  community  resilience. 
The  course  addresses  the  cognitive,  socio-emotional,  spiritual,  and  physical  nature  and 
needs  of  individuals  at  all  developmental  levels,  in  addition  to  strategies  for  facilitating 
optimum  development  and  wellness  over  the  lifespan.  Tasks  related  to  normal 
development,  prevention,  early  intervention,  and  counseling  are  addressed  along  with  an 
understanding  of  developmental  crises,  disability,  psychopathology,  and  situational  and 
environmental  factors  that  affect  behavior.  Issues  of  family  development  and  transitions  are 
addressed  from  a  systemic  perspective. 

CSL  507  Career  Counseling  (3).  Factors  contributing  to  career  development  that  must  be 

considered  by  counselors  as  they  assist  clients  with  career  planning  and  decision-making 
process  will  be  addressed.  Career  development  theories,  guidance  models,  and  strategies  for 
various  client  groups  will  be  presented.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  understanding  the 
interrelationship  between  and  among  work,  family,  and  other  life  roles,  including  the 
impact  of  multicultural  issues  in  career  development.  Assessment  instruments  and 
techniques  relevant  to  career  planning  and  decision-making  will  be  presented.  Students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  awareness  of  the  counseling  skills  necessary  to  address 
personal  issues  that  emerge  in  career  life. 

CSL  508  Family  Systems  (3).  This  course  provides  analysis  of  the  theory  and  research  in  marriage 

and  family  interaction  and  communication  patterns.  Conceptualization  of  family 
dynamics  is  accomplished  through  integration  of  systems  theory,  the  developmental  stages 
of  family  life,  healthy  family  functioning,  family  structures,  family  of  origin  and 
intergenerational  influences,  and  the  interaction  of  the  family  in  a  multicultural  society. 
Students  will  gain  an  understanding  of  specific  problems  and  interventions  that  can 
enhance  family  functioning  and  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of  disasters 
on  families. 

CSL  509  Individual,  Marital,  &  Family  Psychopathology  and  Psychotherapy  (3).  This  course 

provides  an  overview  of  theory,  research  and  practice  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  individual,  marital  and  family  psychopathology.  Specific  attention  is  paid  to 
understanding  interlocking  pathology.  The  diagnostic  categories  of  the  DSM  IV-TR  are 
examined  as  well  as  physiological,  behavioral,  social,  cognitive  and  systems  perspectives  of 
dysfunction.  Patterns  of  dysfunctional  and  functional  individual,  marital,  sexual  and 
family  behaviors  and  interactions  are  assessed  and  analyzed  through  an  examination  of 
theories,  case  studies,  research,  applied  literature  and  specific  therapeutic  techniques. 

CSL  510  Marriage  and  Relationship  Counseling  (3).  This  course  provides  an  understanding  of 

the  coupling  process  including  dimensions  of  communication,  developmental  sequences 
and  family  of  origin  issues,  intimacy,  sexuality,  and  marital  conflicts.  Treatment  planning 
and  therapeutic  strategies  are  emphasized. 

CSL  511  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling  Seminar  (3).  This  course  aims  to  introduce 

students  specializing  in  the  practice  of  marriage,  couple,  and  family  counseling  to  the 
history  and  philosophy,  professional  organizations,  competencies,  preparation  standards, 
credentials,  pertinent  legal  issues  and  professional  trends  in  the  field.  Students  will  develop 
an  undetstanding  of  the  role  of  marriage,  couple,  and  family  counselors  within  the 
emergency  management  system  of  the  practice  site  and  community.  The  therapist's  role 
will  be  explored  within  the  framework  of  legal  and  community  systems  and  will  also 
address  the  therapist's  role  related  to  divorce,  child  custody,  mediation,  and  domestic 
violence. 

CSL  513  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Therapy  (3).  This  course  addresses 

multicultural  issues  e.g.,  ethnicity,  religion,  nationality,  age,  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
mental  and  physical  characteristics,  education,  family  influences,  on  the  provision  of 
counseling  services.  This  course  is  designed  to  evaluate  pluralistic  trends  including, 
societal,  human  roles,  subgroups,  norms,  diversity  of  lifestyle,  and  communication 
patterns.  The  course  also  emphasizes  the  examination  of  personal  and  institutional 
prejudice,  bias,  oppression,  and  discrimination  as  well  as  psychosocial  theories  of 
multicultural  counseling  and  identity  development.  Students  will  develop  and  increase 
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personal  awareness  of  cultural  issues  and  professional  multicultural  counseling 
competencies  as  well  as  gain  insight  into  one's  own  assumptions,  values,  beliefs,  and 
expectations  about  self  and  others  as  a  means  of  working  more  effectively  with  diverse 
populations.  Students  will  understand  the  counselor's  role  in  promoting  social  justice, 
advocacy  and  conflict  resolution,  and  other  culturally  supported  behaviors  that  promote 
optimal  growth  of  the  human  spirit,  mind  and  body. 

CSL  514  Sexuality  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  biopsychosocial  aspects 

of  human  sexuality  and  the  impact  on  family  and  couple  functioning.  Healthy  sexual 
functioning  is  reviewed  as  well  as  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  sexuality  dysfunctions 
and  disorders.  Students  will  address  personal  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  biases  regarding 
sexuality  and  will  consider  appropriate  assessment  and  treatment  strategies  based  on  the 
role  of  relational  structure,  age,  gender,  physical  status,  ethnicity,  and  sexual  orientation. 
Ethical  and  legal  considerations  regarding  the  client-therapist  relationship  will  also  be 
discussed. 

CSL  515  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an 

overview  of  basic  statistical  concepts  and  elements  of  research  design  that  students  will 
utilize  to  evaluate  and  design  studies  in  counseling  that  inform  evidence-based  practice  and 
lead  to  the  advancement  of  the  counseling  profession.  The  course  will  cover  specific 
research  methods  including  qualitative,  quantitative,  single-case  designs,  action  research, 
and  outcome-based  research.  Students  will  learn  which  statistical  analysis  is  associated  with 
each  type  of  design  and  be  exposed  to  some  of  the  problems  with  statistical  hypothesis 
testing.  Students  will  learn  principles,  models,  and  applications  of  needs  assessment, 
program  evaluation,  and  the  use  of  findings  to  effect  program  modifications  using  ethical 
and  culturally  relevant  strategies  for  interpreting  and  reporting  the  results  of  research  an/or 
program  evaluation  studies. 

CSL  516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  an  overview  of  the  actions,  uses,  and  side 

effects  of  psychoactive  drugs.  In  addition,  the  course  explores  theories,  etiology,  and 
diagnosis  of  additions  and  addictive  behavior  including  strategies  for  prevention,  referral, 
intervention,  and  treatment. 

CSL  517-30  Practicum:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  a  multi-dimensional 

course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  competencies  in 
counseling  skills  in  a  practical  setting.  Students  critique  and  receive  feedback  through  peer 
interaction  in  a  group  setting,  receive  individual  and  group  supervision  and  participate  in 
weekly  seminars.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  and  demonstrate  effective  counseling 
skills  based  on  personal  strengths  and  ethical  and  professional  principles.  Students 
complete  200  hours  of  which  40  hours  are  direct  client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are 
comprised  of  activities  typically  conducted  by  mental  health  counselors. 

CSL  517-31  Practicum:  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  a 

multi-dimensional  course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
competencies  in  counseling  skills  in  a  practical  setting.  Students  critique  and  receive 
feedback  through  peer  interaction  in  a  group  setting,  receive  individual  and  group 
supervision  and  participate  in  weekly  seminars.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  effective  counseling  skills  based  on  personal  strengths  and  ethical  and 
professional  principles.  Students  complete  100  hours  of  which  40  hours  are  direct  client 
contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  activities  typically  conducted  by  marriage 
and  family  counselors. 

CSL  517-33  Practicum:  School  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  counseling  practices  involving  both 

individuals  and  groups  and  emphasizing  the  use  of  video  and  audio  tapes  are  the  focus  of 
this  clinical  experience.  Students,  under  supervision,  will  implement  theoretical  knowledge 
about  counseling,  assessment,  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a  school  setting. 
Opportunities  to  learn  with  and  learn  from  diverse  individuals  will  be  offered.  Students 
will  begin  to  apply  theoretical  knowledge  about  counseling  to  actual  practice  In  fostering 
constructive  partnerships  with  parents,  guardians,  families,  and  communities  in  order  to 
promote  each  student's  academic,  career,  and  personal/social  success. 

CSL  518-30  Internship  II:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling  (6).  Supervised  field  work  in 

counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field 
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experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar. 
The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a 
professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  400  hours  of  which  160  hours  are  direct 
client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted  by 
mental  health  counselors. 

CSL  518-31  Internship  I:  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  field  work  in 

counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field 
experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar. 
The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a 
professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  300  hours  of  which  120  hours  are  direct 
client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted  by 
marriage  and  family  counselors. 

CSL  518-34  Internship  I:  School  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  counseling  practices  and  comprehensive 

guidance  activities  in  an  approved  school  setting  are  the  core  focus  of  the  school  counseling 
internship.  Students,  under  supervision,  will  implement  theoretical  knowledge  about 
counseling,  assessment,  and  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a  school  setting.  Students 
will  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  learn  from  and  learn  with  diverse  populations. 
Students  will  also  have  opportunities  to  apply  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
knowledge  available  in  the  field  of  counseling. 

CSL  519-30  Internship  II:  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling  (6).  Supervised  field  work  in 

counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field 
experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar. 
The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a 
professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  400  hours  of  which  160  are  direct  client 
contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted  by  mental 
health  counselors. 

CSL  519-31  Internship  II:  Marriage,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  field  work  in 

counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field 
experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar. 
The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a 
professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  300  hours  of  which  120  are  direct  client 
contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted  by  marriage 
and  family  counselors. 

CSL  519-33  Internship  II:  School  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  counseling  practices  and 

comprehensive  guidance  activities  in  an  approved  school  setting  are  the  core  focus  of  the 
school  counseling  internship.  Students,  under  the  supervision,  will  implement  theoretical 
knowledge  about  counseling,  assessment,  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a  school 
setting.  Students  will  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  learn  from  and  learn  with  diverse 
populations.  Students  will  also  have  opportunities  to  apply  most  comprehensive  and  up  to 
date  knowledge  available  in  the  field  of  counseling. 

CSL  521  Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  theories 

and  research  pertinent  to  counseling  children  and  adolescents.  Factors  that  promote  and 
hinder  healthy  human  development  will  be  studied.  Students  will  be  provided  with 
information  regarding  assessment,  counseling  process,  and  evaluation  process  unique  to 
working  with  children  and  adolescents.  Multicultural  dynamics  will  be  addressed. 
Procedures  include  activities  designed  to  help  students  conceptualize  an  ecosystemic 
framework  for  the  counseling  process. 

CSL  522  Foundations  of  School  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information 

about  the  structure,  administration  and  organization  of  counseling  programs  in  schools 
and  agencies.  It  contains  an  overview  of  the  historical  and  professional  issues  in  the  field 
along  with  professional  roles,  functions,  and  relationships  with  other  human  service 
providers  including  strategies  for  collaboration  and  communication.  Students  will  examine 
counselors  roles  and  responsibilities  as  members  of  an  interdisciplinary  emergency 
management  response  team  during  local,  regional,  or  national  crisis,  emergency,  or 
disaster. 
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CSL  524  Consultation  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  theories  of  consultation  as  well  as 

methods  and  techniques  of  consultation  with  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and 
business  leaders.  I  Understanding  ol  multicultural  dynamics  and  valuing  diversity  is 
emphasized.  Opportunities  that  teach  students  about  the  continuing  need  for  personal  and 
professional  growth  are  offered. 

CSL  525  Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theory  and  Techniques  (3).  This  course  provides  advanced 

analysis  of  family  systems  theory,  research  in  marriage,  couple,  and  family  counseling  literature, 
study  of  current  trends  in  the  field  and  the  application  of  these  elements  to  innovative  treatment 
strategies  ami  interventions.  Students  will  receive  feedback  on  skills  demonstrated  in  simulated 
counseling  sessions  as  well  as  from  live  supervision  in  a  clinical  setting. 

CSL  526  Foundations  of  Clinical  Mental  Health  Counseling  (3).  This  course  examines  the 

historical,  philosophical,  societal,  cultural,  economic  and  political  dimensions  of  clinical 
mental  health  counseling.  Professional  roles,  functions,  and  relationships  with  other 
human  service  providers,  including  strategies  for  interagency  collaboration  and 
communications,  will  be  explored  within  structures  and  operations  of  professional 
organizations.  Attention  is  given  to  the  implications  of  professional  issues  unique  to 
mental  health  counselors  including  recognition,  reimbursement,  right  to  practice,  core 
provider  status,  practice  privileges  within  managed  care  systems  and  expert  witness  status. 
Sociocultural,  demographic  and  life  style  diversity  relevant  to  clinical  mental  health 
counseling  will  also  be  addressed.  The  course  will  address  counselor's  roles  and 
responsibilities  as  members  of  an  interdisciplinary  emergency  management  response  team 
during  local,  regional,  or  national  crisis,  emergency,  or  disaster. 

CSL  527  Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting  (3).  This  course  explores  typical  client 

characteristics  of  communities  served  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  institutions  and  agencies  that 
offer  counseling  services  in  diverse  communities.  Models,  methods,  and  principles  of 
program  development  and  service  delivery  based  on  human  and  organizational 
development  assumptions  will  be  emphasized.  Students  will  develop  a  knowledge  and 
skills  base  that  will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  prevention  models,  implementation  of 
support  groups,  peer  facilitation  training,  parent  education,  career  information  and 
counseling  services  and  encouragement  of  self  help  for  clients.  Students  will  develop  skills 
and  effective  strategies  for  client  advocacy  in  public  policy,  consultation,  outreach  and 
promotion  of  community  mental  health  while  focusing  on  culturally  diverse  populations. 

CSL  528  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  I  (3).  This  course  will  provide  school 

counselors  with  information  on  topics  that  are  current  and  relevant  in  the  field  of  school 
counseling.  Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  assessment  and  organization  and  the  opportunity 
for  students  and  practicing  counselors  to  study  and  evaluate  what  activities  school  counselors 
are  currently  engaged  in  and  consideration  of  strategies  to  deal  with  students,  families,  and 
the  larger  school  system.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will  understand  the 
myriad  ol  services  available  in  schools  not  as  separate  tools  to  use  with  categories  ol  students, 
but  as  a  whole  to  help  ensure  an  excellent  education  for  all  students  whether  they  are 
categorized  as  regular  students  or  students  with  diverse  or  special  needs. 

CSL  529  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  II  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  enable 

school  counselors  to  engage  in  strategic  planning  to  improve  the  developmental 
comprehensive  School  counseling  program.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  application 
of  planning  skills  to  assess,  evaluate,  and  improve  the  functioning  ol  the  comprehensive 
school  counseling  program  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  schools.  Issues  such  .is  ESI    and  the  111'  process,  course  scheduling,  and 
managing  time  constraints  will  be  examined.  Students  will  also  become  more  familiar  with 
other  successful  !'  l  2  developmental  comprehensive  school  counseling  programs. 

CSL  530  Technology  and  the  Counselor  Educator  (3).  This  course  will  examine  the  importance 

of  increasing  technology  skills  in  the  field  ol  counseling.  Assisting  counselors  m 
recognizing  the  benefits  ol  utilizing  technology  in  many  areas  ol  their  job  and  increasing 
their  resource  base  to  assist  all  clients  will  he  addressed  I  \ammation  of  information 

retrieval  and  dissemination,  college  and  career  exploration,  counseling  interventions,  and 
the  establishment  ol  networks  ol  support  and  communication  and  their  relationship  to 
technology  will  also  be  addressed  in  terms  of  how  these  skills  can  significantly  alter  the 
work  of  counselors. 
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CSL  585  Independent  Study. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Joel  B.  Davis — Program  Coordinator 

Stetson's  Master  of  Arts  program  in  English  offers  flexibility  for  students  with  a  variety  of 
goals,  from  personal  enrichment  to  preparation  for  secondary  or  community  college  teaching  or 
admission  to  doctoral  studies.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  English  must  complete  12  core  credits 
(the  Graduate  Colloquium,  which  is  an  intensive  study  of  critical  methodology  and  professional 
issues;  one  course  in  Literary  Theory/Criticism;  a  Directed  Research  project  leading  to  the 
Master's  thesis;  and  a  Master's  thesis  of  publishable  length  and  quality),  and  18  additional  credits 
at  the  500  or  600  level.  Reading  proficiency  in  a  modern  language  must  be  demonstrated. 
Though  the  specific  course  of  study  is  individualized,  each  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
expected  to  demonstrate  advanced  skill  in  reading  literature,  in  responding  to  texts  orally  and  in 
writing  from  informed  theoretical  perspectives,  and  in  researching  critical  contexts. 

MA  IN  ENGLISH 

Credits 

ENGL  600  Graduate  Colloquium 3 

ENGL  698  Directed  Research  3 

ENGL  699  Thesis   3 

One  course  in  Criticism/Theory    3 

Six  additional  courses  at  the  500  level  or  above    18 

Total  credits 30 

Students  must  demonstrate  reading  skills  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Students  may  apply  to 
substitute  another  language  to  fulfill  this  requirement  when  appropriate  to  the  student's  course 
of  study. 

After  completing  9  credits,  students  will  apply  for  candidacy  by  submitting  a  planned 
program  of  study.  Before  beginning  work  on  the  thesis  course,  students  must  submit 
certification  of  language  proficiency. 


Course  Offerings 

Graduate  ENGL  courses  listed  below  at  the  600  level  will  be  taught  at  the  500  level  if 
cross-listed  with  300  or  400  level  classes. 

ENGL  600  Graduate  Colloquium  (3).  A  required  lecture/discussion  foundations  course  designed  to 

extend  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  concepts  and  general  approaches  to  graduate  level 
literary  study,  and  to  advance  abilities  in  reading  texts  and  in  literary  research  and  writing. 
Offered  every  third  semester. 

ENGL  620  Topics  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3).  Focuses  on  one  or  more  questions  from  the 

history  of  rhetoric,  rhetorical  theory,  composition  theory,  or  composition  pedagogy. 

ENGL  625  Topics  in  English  Language  (3).  Studies  one  ot  more  questions  in  the  history,  structute, 

usage,  acquisition,  or  grammar  of  English. 

ENGL  630  Topics  in  Literature  and  Culture  (3).  Considers  relationships  among  literary  texts, 

culture,  and  society. 
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ENGL  635  Film  Studies  (3).  I  ocuses  on  one  or  more  topics  in  the  study  of  film  (often  but  not 

exclusively  defined  by  periods,  genres,  directors/schools,  or  theoretical  approaches)  as 
indicated  by  the  subtitle. 

ENGL  646  Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3).  Surveys  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 

British  Literature  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

ENGL  647  Survey  of  British  Literature  II  (3).  Surveys  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 

British  Literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

ENGL  648  Survey  of  U.S.  Literatures  (3).  Surveys  United  States  literatures  from  pre-ColoniaJ  times 

to  the  present. 

ENGL  650  Topic  in  a  Literary  Period  (3).  Offers  an  advanced  historical  approach  to  the  study  of 

literature  in  a  single  period. 

ENGL  660  Topic  in  Genre  Study  (3).  Offers  an  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  genres  in  historically 

significant  or  typical  examples. 

ENGL  665  Topic  in  Author  Study  (3).  Offers  advanced  study  of  the  works  of  a  single  author  or  a 

small  group  of  associated  authors,  with  consideration  of  biographical,  historical, 
theoretical,  and  other  relevant  issues. 

ENGL  670  Topic  in  Ethnic  Literature  (3).  Offers  advanced  study  of  the  literature  ol  ethnically 

diverse  populations  in  the  U.S  or  the  world. 

ENGL  672  Topic  in  Gender  Studies  (3).  Offers  advanced  analysis  of  gender  or  sexuality  as  a  theme 

in  literary  or  extra-literary  texts. 

ENGL  673  Topic  in  Global  Literature  (3).  Examines  representative  works  of  world  literature,  both 

Western  and  non-Western,  in  English  and  in  translation,  with  consideration  of  their 
aesthetic,  cultural,  historical,  and  literary  contexts. 

ENGL  675  Topic  in  Popular  Culture  (3).  Offers  advanced  study  of  popular  cultural  forms,  including 

popular  literary  genres  (detective  fiction,  romance  novels,  fantasy  and  science  fiction),  film 
and  television,  and  material  culture. 


ENGL  676 

ENGL  681 

ENGL  685 
ENGL  698 

ENGL  699 


Interdisciplinary  Topic  (3).  Offers  advanced  topical,  focused  study  of  literature  in  the 
context  of  other  disciplines  or  forms  of  expression  in  the  arts,  humanities,  or  sciences. 

Topic  in  Theory  (3).  Offers  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  theorists,  theoretical 
movements,  or  theoretical  questions.  Fulfills  the  Theory/Criticism  requirement. 

Independent  Study. 

Directed  Research  (3).  One  semester  course  of  independent  research  under  the  guidance 
or  the  thesis  committee  leading  to  the  thesis.  Prerequisite:  ENGL  600. 

Thesis  (3).  A  scholarly  paper  of  publishable  quality,  researched  and  directed  under  a 
professoi  chosen  by  the  student,  on  a  mutually  agreed  upon  topic.  Prerequisite:  ENGL 
698. 


Permission  of  instructor  is  required  tor  .ill  graduate-level  ENCW  classes.  All  graduate-level  ENCW  courses  mav  be 
repeated  for  credit. 


ENCW  511 


ENCW  512 


Non-Fiction  Workshop  (3).  A  workshop  focusing  on  various  non-fiction  prose 
techniques  using  a  variety  of  expressive,  transactional,  and  poetic  modes.  This  course  may 
include  tin-  writing  oi  an  array  ol  creative  non-fiction  genres  such  as  memoirs,  personal 
css.ins.  literary  journalism,  cultural  criticism,  or  nature  writing. 

Fiction  Workshop  (3).  A  workshop  helping  students  develop  their  skills  in  such  fiction 
techniques  as  characterization,  plot,  setting,  point  oi  view,  and  style. 
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ENCW  513  Poetry  Workshop  (3).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills  in  poetry. 

Permission  of  instructor  required. 

ENCW  514  Drama  Workshop  (3).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills  in  playwriting 

and  screenwriting.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

ENCW  518  Major  Project  Workshop  I  (0).  Part  one  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work. 

ENCW  519  Major  Project  Workshop  II  (3).  Part  two  of  a  genre-specific  year-long  course  in  which 

students  will  begin  and  complete  a  major  work.  Students  must  have  already  completed 
ENCW  518. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Graduate  Degrees 

Master  of  Education — Educational  Leadership 
Master  of  Education —  Reading  Education 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  a  program  of  study  requires  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  specific  degree  program.  An  applicant  may  take  up  to  six 
credits  while  seeking  admission.  To  seek  admission  to  a  master's  degree  program,  a  student  must 
have  an  acceptable  baccalaureate  degree.  The  following  requirements  should  be  met: 

1 .  Earned  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  the  appropriate 
regional  association 

2.  Admission  to  graduate  programs  requires  at  least  one  from  each  category  below.  Candidates 
with  a  GPA  lower  than  3.0  must  submit  scores  on  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT)  or 
the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE). 

Category  I 

A  composite  verbal  &  quantitative  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the  GRE.  International 

students  must  submit  a  composite  verbal  and  quantitative  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the 

GRE. 

A  score  of  50  on  the  MAT  or  410  on  tests  beginning  October  2004 

An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  upper  division  courses 
Category  II 

A  group  or  individual  interview 

National  Board  Certification 

Documentation  of  post  graduate  course  success 

Letters  of  recommendation 

Documentation  of  community  or  school  leadership 

3.  Present  passing  scores  on  GK  (General  Knowledge  Test) 

4.  Completion  of  application  packet 

Presenting  more  than  one  item  under  each  category  is  suggested.  The  Graduate  Committee 
will  determine  whether  an  individual  student  will  be  admitted.  The  Committee  may  choose  not 
to  admit  a  student  based  on  their  skills  and  dispositions  score  averages  as  well  as  an  interview 
even  though  other  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
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Admission  Agreement  Between  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  and 
the  Graduate  Committee  Concerning  Stetson  Graduates 

Stetson  University  graduates  who  have  successfully  completed  our  undergraduate 
NCATE-approved  teacher  education  program  or  our  state-approved  program  (prior  to  our 
receiving  NCATE  accreditation)  with  at  least  a  3.00  GPA  in  their  major  and  at  least  a  2.80  GPA 
for  all  work  at  Stetson  and  submit  positive  recommendations  for  graduate  studies  admission 
(two  from  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  faculty  and  one  from  outside  the  Department) 
will  not  be  required  to  take  the  GRE  or  MAT  and  will  be  automatically  accepted  into  our 
graduate  education  program.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  criteria  may  apply  for  admission 
in  the  normal  fashion. 

Provisional  Admissions 

Students  who  do  not  meet  admission  requirements  may,  under  special  and  unusual 
circumstances,  be  admitted.  Students  granted  provisional  admission  will  be  notified  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  admitted.  When  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied,  the 
student  will  be  granted  full  admission.  Students  failing  to  meet  any  condition  of  their  admission 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  their  degree  program. 

Graduate  Council:  Patrick  Coggins;  Glen  Epley;  Elizabeth  Heins;  Robert  Leahy;  Kathy 
Piechura-Couture,  Debra  Touchton 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.)  IN  READING  EDUCATION 

This  program  has  Florida  Department  of  Education  approval.  Students  seeking  initial 
certification  are  required  to  complete  additional  credits.  Students  must  complete  and  achieve  a 
passing  score  on  the  K-12  reading  examination  to  exit  the  program. 

Credits 
Core  Courses:  Reading  (30  credits) 

EDUC  524  Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  I 3 

EDUC  525  Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  II    3 

EDUC  526  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading    3 

EDUC  527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas    3 

EDUC  528  Practicum  in  Reading 3 

EDUC  551  Curriculum  &  Supervision  Problems  in  Reading    3 

EDUC  552  Reading  in  Secondary  &  Post  Secondary  Education  3 

EDUC  500  Technology  &  the  Professional  Educator 3 

EDUC  501  Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing 3 

EDUC  597  Applied  Linguistics 3 

EDUC  529*  Cultural  Diversity  Education/Multicultural  Education 3 

'Students  who  are  not  certified  in  ESOL  will  be  required  to  take  EN529  as  part  of  their  program. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.)  IN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Debra  Touchton,  Program  Coordinator 

The  program  outlined  here  assumes  that  the  student  is  fully  certified  in  either  elementary  or 
secondary  education  and  has  or  will  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  successful 
teaching. 

Credits 
Core  Courses  (24  credits) 

EDUC  530  Curriculum  &  Instructional  Development 3 

EDUC  540  Educational  Finance 3 

EDUC  542  Legal  Aspects  of  School  Operations    3 

EDUC  543  Instructional  Leadership  and  Supervision 3 

EDUC  544  Educational  Management  &  Systems  Planning 3 

EDUC  546  Human  Resource  Development   3 

EDUC  566  Educational  Technology 3 

EDUC  567  Communications  &  Research  Analysis  for  Educational  Leaders  .  .3 

Required  Courses  (6  credits) 

EDUC  591  Internship  in  Educational  Leadership 3 

EDUC  529  Cultural  Diversity  Education/Multicultural  Education 3 


Course  Offerings 

EDUC  500  Technology  and  the  Professional  Educator  (3).  Through  the  Integration  of  technology, 

students  will  examine  professional  standards  of  teaching  (Accomplished  Practices, 
INTASC,  and  Board  Certification).  Student  will  be  required  to  develop  an  electronic 
professional  portfolio,  which  addresses  one  set  of  standards. 

EDUC  501  Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing  (3).  Basic  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  and 

measurement  concepts.  Principles  and  ethics  of  diagnosis,  formal  and  informal  assessment 
and  overview  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  tests  relevant  to  the 
educational  needs  of  diverse  populations. 

EDUC  504  Human  Development  (3).  Study  of  biopsychosocial  and  personality  factors  in  the  growth 

and  development  of  individuals  across  the  life  span. 

EDUC  505  Philosophy  of  Education  (3).  Systematic  study  of  current  educational  philosophies  and 

their  impact  on  American  education. 

EDUC  514  Middle  School  Curriculum  (3).  A  study  of  the  transitional  school  between  the 

elementary  and  senior  high  school. 

EDUC  519  Fundamentals  of  Reading  Instruction  (3).  Survey  of  different  approaches  to  beginning 

reading  instruction;  specific  techniques  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills;  methods  of 
measuring  reading  progress  in  individuals  and  groups.  Prerequisite  to  all  reading  courses. 

EDUC  522  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  (3).  Functional  application  of  various 

experimental  designs,  use  of  statistical  packages,  evaluation  of  written  research. 

EDUC  523  High  School  Curriculum  (3).  Principles  of  curriculum  construction;  pressures 

influencing  change;  current  developments. 

EDUC  524  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  I  (3).  Causes  of  reading  disabilities  and 

the  use  of  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  instructional  assessments  to  identify  problems. 
Prerequisite:  EDUC  519. 
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EDUC  525  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  II  (3).  Supervised  practice  in  diagnosing 

and  teaching  children  with  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  HDUC  524. 

EDUC  526  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  (3).  Philosophical  and  psychological  foundations; 

relevant  research;  issues  involving  different  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Students  are 
provided  with  a  broad  background  of  theory  and  practice  and  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
methods,  materials,  current  research,  and  changes  in  the  way  reading  is  being  taught. 

EDUC  527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3).  Students  are  provided  with  a  broad 

knowledge  ol  best  practice  that  is  essential  to  increasing  reading  proficiency  across  the 
content  areas. 

EDUC  528  Practicum  in  Reading  (3).  Supervised  practicum  to  obtain  practical  experience  in 

increasing  the  reading  performance  of  a  student(s)  with  the  prescription  and  utilization  of 
appropriated  strategies  and  materials  based  upon  scientifically  based  reading  research  to 
address  the  prevention  and  remediation  of  reading  difficulties  under  the  supervision  of  a 
reading  specialist.  Prerequisites:  EDUC  524,  EDUC  526. 

EDUC  529  Cultural  Diversity  Education/Multicultural  Education  (3).  Phis  course  explores 

theoretical  assumptions  in  multicultural  education  and  provides  teachers  and  individuals 
with  curriculum  and  other  strategies  for  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
speakers  of  other  languages,  or  who  face  challenges  because  of  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  or 
sexual  orientation.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  learning  environment  free  from  prejudice, 
stereotyping,  gender,  and  exceptional  student  biases.  Additionally  students  will  understand 
the  legal  requirements  for  Educational  Goals  2000  and  multicultural  education. 
Leadership  and  managing  cultural  diversity  in  the  public  school,  work  place,  and 
community  are  given  special  emphasis. 

EDUC  530  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Development  (3).  The  course  is  designed  to  provide 

knowledge  about  the  principles  of  curriculum  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation.  The  effective  school  literature  is  also  explored. 

EDUC  531  Elementary  Education  Specialization  (3-9).  Advanced  methods  courses  in  the  various 

subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  grades.  Emphasis  on  resources,  recent  research,  and 
successful  instructional  techniques.  Separate  sections  devoted  to  social  studies, 
mathematics,  science,  children's  literature,  and  language  arts. 

EDUC  533  Comprehensive  Strategies  for  ESOL  (3).  This  course  gives  a  general  introduction  to  the 

Geld  ol  leaching  English  as  a  second  language.  Students  examine  current  strategies  and 
methods  ot  instruction,  curriculum  development,  testing,  and  cross-cultural 
communication. 

EDUC  534  Teaching  Strategies  in  Elementary  Education  (3).  Identifies  current  strategies  of 

instruction  and  the  theories  upon  which  they  are  based.  Includes  methods  of  evaluation 
and  motivational  techniques. 

EDUC  535  Problems  in  Middle/Secondary  School  Curriculum  (3).  Identificadon  ol  problems; 

critical  issues  and  trends;  use  of  time,  space,  and  resources  to  improve  instruction. 

EDUC  536  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Curriculum  (3).  Methods  of  dealing  with  various  types 

of  problems  with  suggested  curriculum  experiences  to  provide  optimum  learning. 

EDUC  538  Primary  Education  I:  Curriculum  (3).  I  he  curriculum  tor  primary  children  in 

relationship  to  their  needs  and  development  at  various  maturation  levels. 

EDUC  539  Primary  Education  II:  Special  Methods  (3).  Development  of  appropriate  materials  and 

teat  lung  strategies  tor  use  in  an  early  childhood  program. 

EDUC  540  Educational  Finance  (3).  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  various  methods  of 

funding  publk  education  with  particular  emphasis  upon  Florida's  funding  program. 

EDUC  542  I  egal  Aspects  of  School  Operations  (3).  Legal  basis  for  education;  ( (institutional  and 

stauiioiv  laws;  conn  cases;  review  of  the  School  Code  of  Florida. 
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EDUC  543  Instructional  Leadership  and  Supervision  (3).  The  course  provides  the  knowledge  and 

skills  necessary  for  educational  leaders  to  promote  a  positive  school  learning  culture, 
develop  an  effective  instructional  program  through  data-driven  decisionmaking,  and  apply 
best  practices  to  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 

EDUC  544  Educational  Management  and  Systems  Planning  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student 

to  the  purpose,  function,  and  processes  of  educational  leadership,  organizational  theory, 
and  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  effective  school.  The  knowledge  required  to  be 
proficient  in  communication  skills  is  introduced. 

EDUC  545  Contemporary  Problems  in  School  Administration  (3).  Analysis  of  the  issues  on  the 

local,  state  and  national  levels  that  confront  educators  today. 

EDUC  546  Human  Resource  Development  (3).  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  school 

personnel,  administration  and  labor  relations.  Topics  include  recruitment,  orientation, 
induction,  and  evaluation. 

EDUC  547  Nature  and  Needs  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  A  cross-categorized  course  dealing  with 

characteristics,  methods,  and  techniques  appropriate  for  students  who  are  learning 
disabled,  emotionally  handicapped,  and  educable  mentally  handicapped,  and  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language. 

EDUC  548  Children's  Literature  (3).  Extensive  reading  in  all  areas  of  children's  literature; 

examination  and  application  of  criteria  for  selecting  books  for  children;  projects  involving 
matching  books  to  children's  interests  and  needs. 

EDUC  549  Language  Arts  (3).  Examination  of  current  practices  and  research  in  teaching  the  language 

arts  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  integration 
of  reading  and  writing  instruction. 

EDUC  550  Classroom  Management  for  Emotionally  Handicapped  (3).  An  examination  of  models 

of  behavior  management.  Techniques  to  prevent  disruptive  behavior  and  to  alter 
unproductive  behavior  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  to  legal  considerations  and 
counseling  skills  will  be  discussed. 

EDUC  551  Curriculum  and  Supervision  Problems  in  Reading  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to 

examine  and  explore  appropriate  steps  and  components  in  the  establishment  of  improved 
school  reading  programs.  Primary  considerations  include:  The  measurement  and 
correction  of  reading  ability,  the  components  of  an  effective  reading  program  and 
guidelines  for  implementing  a  student  orientated  program. 

EDUC  552  Reading  in  Secondary  and  Post-Secondary  Education  (3).  This  course  will  review  the 

interrelated  nature  of  reading  and  writing  processes  and  the  development  of  optimal 
instructional  conditions  for  reading  instruction  that  result  in  active  student  engagement 
and  achievement  at  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels. 

EDUC  553  Social,  Vocational,  and  Personal  Skills  for  Diverse  Populations  (3).  Strategies  and 

activities  that  prepare  individuals  to  participate  in  various  occupational,  vocational,  family, 
civic,  and  retirement  roles.  Emphasis  will  be  on  teaching  those  academic,  personal,  social, 
employability,  and  daily  living  skills  and  knowledge. 

EDUC  555  Thesis  (3).  The  thesis  demonstrates  the  MA  candidates'  ability  to  complete  a  significant 

research  project.  Candidates  select  an  adviser  and  committee  members  to  approve  their  topic 
and  direct  their  research  and  writing  process.  The  aim  is  to  have  candidates  produce  a 
scholarly  paper  of  publishable  quality.  Prerequisites:  EDUC  522,  EDUC  521  or  EDUC  665. 

EDUC  558  (  Auricular  Strategies  for  Diverse  Learners  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  curriculum 

materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends  for  persons  with  mild  handicaps  and 
children  who  use  English  as  a  second  language.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
research-based  strategies  that  foster  academic  and  social/personal  growth.  Curriculum 
development,  teaching  strategies  and  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of 
commercial  materials  will  be  covered.  Adherence  to  developmental  benchmarks,  and  state 
and  national  standards  will  be  addressed. 
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EDUC  565  Effective  Use  of  Instructional  Media  (3).  A  variety  of  instructional  tools  such  as  video, 

slides,  overheads,  audio,  and  computer  and  digital  images  are  available  to  teachers. 
Students  will  learn  how  to  choose,  create,  and  use  these  and  other  media  effectively  in  the 

classroom 

EDUC  566  Educational  Technology  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to 

applications  of  technology  to  the  management  ol  education  and  to  instruction. 
Fundamentals  of  information  processing  are  introduced  including  computer  hardware, 
application/productivity  software,  uses  and  applications  in  education,  organizational 
issues,  ethical  and  legal  concerns,  data  security  and  privacy  and  facilities  design. 

EDUC  567  Communications  and  Research  Analysis  for  Educational  Leaders  (3).  This  course  will 

focus  on  the  theories  and  principles  ol  education  and  communication.  It  will  also  explore 
solid  research  data  and  best  practices  to  accelerate  learning  outcomes.  The  student  will 
develop  plans  of  action  which  will  be  communicated  to  "publics"  that  will  offer  new 
approaches  lor  learning. 

EDUC  570  Consultation  Collaboration:  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  (3).  An  initial  survey  course, 

designed  to  understand  the  relationship  between  diverse  populations  and  the  general 
education  setting.  Theories  and  strategies  used  in  collaboration  and  consultation  will  be 
presented.  Particular  emphasis  on  how  families,  special  educators  and  general  educators 
can  work  together  for  student  success. 

EDUC  571  Advanced  Educational  Assessment  of  Diverse  Learners  (3).  Laboratory  experiences  in 

the  Study,  interpretation,  and  use  of  diagnostic  instruments  and  assessment  techniques 
used  in  evaluating  exceptional  and  limited  English  proficiency  (LEP)  students.  Both 
alternative  and  standardized  testing  will  be  examined. 

EDUC  572  Nature  and  Needs  of  Students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  (3).  Study  of  the 

theories,  trends,  classification  systems,  characteristics,  and  educational  approaches  to 
diagnosis  and  remediation  of  students  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

EDUC  573  Instructional  Strategies  for  Teaching  Learning  Disabled  Students  (3).  This  course 

focuses  on  specialized  approaches  to  teaching  academic  skills.  Instructional  techniques 
using  commercial  as  well  as  modified  curriculum  materials  will  be  presented. 

EDUC  574  Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  This  course  will  describe  methods 

ol  classroom  organization,  behavior  management  strategies,  and  consultation  skills  for 
students  with  mild  handicaps,  and  who  have  limited  English  Proficiency  (LEP)  students. 
(This  course  may  be  required  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  EDUC  588,  EDUC  590.) 

EDUC  575  Nature  and  Needs  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  Analysis  ol  the  biological, 

psychological,  and  sociological  bases  of  mental  retardation.  Attention  given  to  the  needs, 
characteristics,  problems,  families,  and  educational  difficulties  ol  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

EDUC  576  Instructional  Strategies  forTeaching  the  Mentally  Handicapped  (3).  Instructional 

strategies  fbi  teaching  functional  and  basic  developmental  skills  will  be  given.  Developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  individual  programs  will  be  discussed  with  emphasis  on 
data-based  management. 

EDUC  577  Curriculum  for  Students  with  Mental  Handicaps  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  curriculum 

materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development,  as  well  as 
the  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materials  will  be  covered. 
Field  experience  nuv  he  required. 

EDUC  578  Nature  and  Needs  of  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  Characteristics, 

identification,  .\nd  problems  of  emotionally  handicapped.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
prevention  ol  emotional  handicaps.  Emphasis  given  to  intervention  techniques  as  well  as 
utilization  of  community  services. 
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EDUC  579 


EDUC  580 


Nature  and  Needs  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  Characteristics,  identification,  and  problems  of 
the  gifted.  Special  attention  devoted  to  educational  approaches,  principles  and  practices 
used  in  special  and  regular  classrooms. 

Language  Development  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  Study  of  current  practices  in 
teaching  language  development  for  exceptional  and  limited  English  proficiency  (LEP) 
students. 


EDUC  581 


EDUC  582 


Curriculum  for  Students  with  Learning  Disabilities  (3).  This  course  focuses  on 
curriculum  materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development, 
as  well  as  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materials  will  be 
covered.  Field  experience  may  be  required. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3). 
Attention  given  to  methods,  materials,  and  strategies  for  teaching  emotionally 
handicapped  students.  Development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  individualized 
programs  will  be  covered.  Data-based  management  and  motivational  techniques  will  be 
discussed. 


EDUC  583  Curriculum  for  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  This  course  focuses  on 

curriculum  materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development, 
as  well  as  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materials  will  be 
covered.  Field  experience  may  be  required. 

EDUC  584  Educational  Procedures  and  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted  (3).  Treats  curricula  content, 

materials,  and  methods.  Learning  models  in  curriculum  building  investigated.  Attention 
given  to  learning  styles,  self  awareness  and  simulation  activities,  and  development  of 
creative  potential. 

EDUC  585,  586  Independent  Study  (2-6).  Exploration  in  greater  depth  of  materials  related  to  basic 

courses.  Foundational  courses  cannot  be  taken  independently. 

EDUC  587  Guidance  and  Counseling  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  Study  of  the  theoretical  basis  of 

counseling  and  of  the  special  tasks  of  counseling  with  gifted  students  and  their  parents. 

The  Student  Teaching  Block 

EDUC  588  General  Methods  of  Teaching  (3).  Overview  of  the  entire  school  program;  curriculum, 

school  organization,  problems  of  instruction,  and  evaluation. 

EDUC  589  Seminar:  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (3).  Techniques  of 

motivation;  preparation,  presentation,  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  particular  subject 
fields.  Microsimulation  and  interaction  analysis. 

EDUC  590  Supervised  Student  Teaching  (3-6).  A  minimum  of  210  hours  in  an  elementary  or 

secondary  school;  100  hours  of  actual  instruction. 

EDUC  591  Internship  in  Educational  Leadership  (1).  Leadership  students  work  under  the 

supervision  of  a  school  administrator  to  experience  and  perform  administrative  roles  and 
responsibilities  and  participate  in  seminars  on  best  practices  in  school  leadership.  (Total  of 
3  credits  required.) 

EDUC  592  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  (3).  An 

overview  of  teaching  methodologies  that  are  effective  in  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language.  The  content  will  include  components  in  content-based  (mathematics,  science, 
language  arts,  and  social  studies)  using  appropriate  ESOL  strategies. 

EDUC  593  ESOL  Curriculum  and  Materials  Development  (3).  This  course  is  intended  to  provide 

certified  teachers  and  others  with  skills  and  competencies  necessary  for  application  of 
second  language  acquisition  theory,  principles  and  research  in  curriculum  and  materials 
development  in  ESOL.  Appropriate  curriculum  and  curriculum  materials  which  enhance 
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LEP  students'  ability  to  acquire  English  and  other  content  area  skills  and  competencies  are 
emphasized. 

EDUC  594  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  ESOL  (3).  This  course  provides  general  background  in  issues 

of  language  testing,  opportunities  for  examining  informal  and  formal  assessment  and 
evaluation  strategies,  and  practical  experience  in  designing  and  developing  valid  assessment 
instruments  for  learners  of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

EDUC  595,  596  Seminar  (3).  Graduate  seminars  concentrating  on  content,  skills,  or  materials  in  various 

subject  fields. 

EDUC  597  Applied  Linguistics  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  ESOL  teachers  with 

knowledge  and  skills  to  apply  linguistic  theories,  methods,  and  findings  to  solve 
LEP/ESOL  teaching  and  learning  problems  and  to  enable  them  to  effectively  deliver 
second  language  curriculum  to  learners  who  have  varied  linguistic  backgrounds. 

EDUC  598  Education  of  Special  Populations  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  This  course  gives  an  overview 

of  theory,  research,  and  practical  suggestions  about  educating  special  populations  of  gifted 
students,  e.g.,  minorities,  emotionally  handicapped,  learning  disabled,  physically 
handicapped,  sensory  handicapped  and  speech  impaired.  The  aim  is  to  sketch  several 
definitions  of  giftedness,  then  to  apply  these  to  special  populations  and  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  classroom. 

EDUC  599  Theory  and  Development  of  Creativity  (3).  This  course  examines  theory,  research,  and 

practical  suggestions  about  creativity  that  are  of  value  to  classroom  teachers.  The  aim  is  to 
sketch  several  definitions  to  define  creativity  from  various  theoretical  models,  then  to 
survey  various  instruments  to  identify  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  classroom. 

EDUC  629  Managing  Cultural  Diversity  (3).  Attention  is  given  to  planning,  site  based  management, 

school  improvement,  and  Educational  Goals  2000  and  their  impact  on  implementing 
multicultural  education  and  managing  cultural  diversity  in  schools.  Practical  curricular 
models  will  be  evaluated  and  innovative  curricula  will  be  designed  and  discussed. 

EDUC  647  Communication  for  Educational  Leaders  (3).  Concerns  practical  communications  needs 

of  the  working  educator.  Includes  written,  oral,  and  non-verbal  communications. 

EDUC  650  Seminar:  Education  in  an  Era  of  Challenge  (3).  A  course  focusing  on  major  problems 

and  contemporary  issues  confronting  school  personnel.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  resource 
persons  in  the  several  areas  of  concern. 

EDUC  663  Psychology  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  (3).  Theory  and  practice  of  psychological 

principles  and  techniques  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  and  classroom  management. 

EDUC  665  Utilizing  Educational  Research  (3).  Examines  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods 

employed  in  educational  research,  library  techniques,  use  or  mini  and  microcomputers 
including  the  SPSS  program(s).  Also  provides  students  with  knowledge  and  methods  for 
conducting,  evaluating  and  applying  published  research  to  their  classroom  and  school 
leadership. 

EDUC  667  The  Exceptional  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom  (3).  This  course  deals  in  detail  with  all 

discernible  types  of  educationally  exceptional  children,  including  the  so-called  average 
child.  Throughout  this  course,  a  continuing  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  to  the  "regular' 
classroom  those  techniques  and  procedures  which  have  proved  useful  in  the  various  areas 
of  special  education. 

EDUC  685  Directed  Study  (1-3).  In-depth  study  and  research  in  selected  areas  of  education. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Programs  Offered 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  two  graduate  programs:  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  (M.BA.)  and  the  Master  of  Accountancy  (MA.cc).  Additionally,  a  joint 
M.BA./J.D.  program  is  available  through  cooperation  with  the  Stetson  University  College  of 
Law.  The  M.B.A.  program  is  also  offered  at  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration  in  both 
part-time  and  Executive  formats.  Contact  386-822-7410  or  email  jbosco@stetson.edu.  For 
E.M.B.A.  information,  contact  smichels@stetson.edu. 


ADMISSION  CRITERIA 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.BA.) 

Graduates  of  accredited  universities  who  have  received  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Students  must 
have  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  the  appropriate 
regional  association.  The  undergraduate  degree  need  not  be  in  business  administration.  Indeed, 
combining  the  M.B.A.  with  a  non-business  degree  is  considered  outstanding  career  preparation 
in  many  fields. 

Master  of  Accountancy  (M  Ace.) 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  program  must  be  graduates  of  an 
accredited  university,  and  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  accounting  (or,  must  have  the 
equivalent  in  academic  coursework).  Students  must  have  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  accredited  by  the  appropriate  regional  association. 

Admission  Procedures 

A  completed  application  must  include  official  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work,  test 
scores  on  the  GMAT,  three  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a  completed  Stetson  University 
application  accompanied  by  a  twenty-five  ($25)  nonrefundable  application  fee.  A  personal 
interview  may  be  required.  All  application  materials  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Business 
Office,  421  N.  Woodland  Boulevard,  Box  8398,  Stetson  University,  DeLand,  Florida  32723. 
Application  may  be  made  for  admission  for  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer  terms.  Materials 
submitted  in  support  of  an  application  are  not  released  for  other  purposes  and  cannot  be 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

All  completed  applications  are  evaluated  by  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Acceptance  is  based  on  the  undergraduate  academic  performance,  the 
score  of  the  Graduate  Management  Aptitude  Test  (GMAT),  and  evidence  of  leadership  and 
experience. 

Students  will  be  notified,  in  writing,  of  their  admission  status  following  an  evaluation  of  their 
credentials.  Evaluations  are  normally  done  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Transfer  of  Credits 

The  graduate  business  programs  require  a  basic  foundation  in  business  administration 
courses.  Foundation  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  transfer  credit  from  accredited 
institutions.  Coursework  taken  by  applicants  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  curriculum  may  be 
applied  to  the  foundation  requirements  if  the  coursework  is  comparable  and  if  the  applicant 
earned  a  course  grade  of  a  C  or  higher.  After  admission  to  a  graduate  program  at  Stetson,  any 
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foundation  course  may  be  satisfied  by  transfer  of  a  comparable  course  credit  from  an  AACSB 
accredited  institution. 

Advanced  course  requirements  are  ordinarily  to  be  taken  at  Stetson.  Transfer  of  credit  for 
graduate  course  requirements  may  be  granted  only  through  special  exception  authorized  by  the 
Graduate  Committee  or  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

TIME  LIMITATIONS 

All  courses  toward  the  M.B.A.  or  MAcc.  degrees,  including  transferred  courses,  must  be 
completed  within  eight  years  of  the  first  enrollment  as  a  graduate  student  at  Stetson.  The 
student  who  is  unable  to  complete  all  degree  requirements  within  this  time  may  appeal  to  the 
Graduate  Committee  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  for  an  extension. 

THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grades  assigned  to  students  in  graduate  programs  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
are  as  follows:  A-distinction;  B-quality  expected  of  graduate  students;  C-below  graduate 
standards;  D-not  accepted  for  graduate  credit;  and  F-failure.  Foundation  courses  in  which  a 
grade  of  D  or  F  is  earned  must  be  retaken.  Students  must  complete  the  Advanced  Level  courses 
with  an  average  grade  of  B.  The  grade  of  C  can  be  counted  as  a  graduate  credit  if  the  student  is 
able  to  balance  this  mark  with  a  grade  of  A  in  another  course  of  equal  credit.  A  student  who 
completes  all  required  Advanced  Level  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  less  than  B  may  petition 
the  Graduate  Business  Programs  Committee  for  permission  to  retake  a  maximum  of  two  courses 
in  which  a  C  was  earned.  The  new  grade  may  replace  the  one  originally  earned.  A  grade  of  D  in 
an  advanced  course  is  not  acceptable,  and  the  course  must  be  repeated. 

GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  WITHDRAWALS 

If  an  enrolled  graduate  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all  courses 
and  leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described  below. 
Withdrawal  covers  all  course  enrollments  for  a  given  registration  period  regardless  of  their 
meeting  schedule.  The  policy  for  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin  (see  Change  of  Registration  (Drop/ Add)). 

Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  A  grade  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without  prior 
approved  withdrawal. 

Official  Graduate  Student  Withdrawal  Procedures 

1.  The  student  must  complete  the  withdrawal  process  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  last 
day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).  Students  may  not  withdraw 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  The  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  The  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  must  approve  it. 

3.  Graduate  students  receiving  any  type  of  University-administered  financial  aid 
(including  scholarships,  loans,  or  grants)  must  present  the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  (Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  a  signature.  Note:  If  a 
student  receives  any  federal  and/or  state  need-based  aid  and  withdraws  prior  to  the 
completion  of  60%  of  a  term,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  required  to  perform 
federal  return  ol  1  itle  IV  funds  calculation.  After  this  calculation  is  completed,  most 
students  will  owe  a  balance  to  the  University  since  some  federal  and  state  aid  typically 
has  to  be  returned  due  to  a  students  failure  to  complete  the  term. 
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4.  Graduate  students  living  on  campus  in  any  type  of  University  housing  must  present 
the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union  Building) 
for  information  and  signature. 

5.  The  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  to  complete  the  withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated,  the 
withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within  seven  calendar  days.  No  Withdrawal 
Forms  will  be  accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially  withdraw  during 
that  semester. 

6.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the 
permanent  academic  record  as  follows: 

a.  If  completed  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic  Calendar  for 

specific  date),  a  grade  of  W  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No  credit  is  earned, 
and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 

b.  If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be 
assigned  for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  student's 
performance  to  that  point.  WF's  are  treated  as  credits  attempted,  and  grade  point 
average  is  affected. 

7.  Withdrawal  affects  all  courses  in  a  term  of  enrollment.  To  drop  a  single  course, 
including  a  special  format  course  beginning  later  in  a  semester,  a  graduate  student 
would  follow  the  drop  policy,  gaining  approval  from  the  graduate  office  and  the  Dean. 
Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  consult  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  before 
completing  a  drop.  There  may  be  financial  consequences  for  failure  to  maintain  at 
least  half-time  enrollment,  except  for  post-baccalaureate  students  for  whom  the 
minimal  academic  load  is  at  least  six  credits  (five  credits  for  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S., 
and  six  credits  for  post-baccalaureate  (post-bacc)  students). 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Degree  candidates  must  file  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $125.00  fee,  no  later  than 
the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  their  degree  requirements. 
Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  are  subject  to  a  $50.00  late  fee.  Students 
should  file  the  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

A  student  who  maintains  a  B  average  or  higher  in  all  required  foundation  courses  is 
considered  to  be  in  good  academic  standing.  A  student  who  fails  to  earn  a  C  or  better  in  each 
foundation  course  is  considered  to  be  on  probation  and  may  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the 
advanced  level  courses. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  advanced  courses  is  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  to  be  in  good 
standing.  A  student  who  falls  below  a  B  average  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation.  A  student 
on  probation  who  does  not  improve  his/her  cumulative  G.P.A.  to  a  minimum  of  3.0  during  the 
specified  time  of  academic  probation  will  be  subject  to  academic  suspension  and  will  not  be 
considered  for  readmission  for  one  calendar  year. 

Graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  M.Acc.  program  are  expected  to  maintain  at  least  a  B 
average  in  all  courses.  Failure  to  maintain  the  necessary  average  will  result  in  being  placed  on 
academic  probation,  and  if  the  student  does  not  improve  his/her  cumulative  G.P.A.  to  a 
minimum  of  3.0  during  the  specified  time  of  academic  probation  the  student  will  be  subject  to 
academic  suspension. 
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DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  M.B.A.  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  range  of  knowledge  and  practical  skills 
needed  by  the  professional  manager.  The  program  is  ideal  for  those  already  in  management 
positions  who  wish  to  enhance  their  career  opportunities.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  those  in 
non-management  positions  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  career  shift  into  management. 
The  program  has  successfully  served  both  the  new  graduate  and  the  person  returning  to 
academic  work  from  a  career.  The  course  of  study  is  specifically  designed  to  accommodate  the 
non-business  as  well  as  the  business-degree  holder. 

The  M.B.A.  Curriculum 

The  M.B.A.  program  is  designed  to  provide  graduates  with  broad  competence  in 
administration  and  managerial  decision-making.  The  full  time  student  without  prior  academic 
work  in  business  subjects  should  be  able  to  complete  the  degree  program  in  approximately  two 
calendar  years.  A  full  time  student  with  an  undergraduate  degree  in  a  business  field  could 
possibly  complete  the  program  in  one  calendar  year.  Most  M.B.A.  students'  programs  of  study 
require  four  semesters  (including  one  summer  semester)  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  broad  areas — The  Business  Foundation  and  The 

Advanced  Level  Courses. 

Credits 
The  Business  Foundation 

ECON  1 1 2  Economics-Macro 3 

ECON  102Q  Economics-Micro   3 

DS  280  Statistics  I    3 

DS  350  Statistics  II 3 

ATG  21 1  Financial  Accounting'     3 

BL  407  or  BN  209  Business  Law  I  or  Ethics  &  Law 3 

MIS  191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology"   3 

MGT  30S  Principles  of  Management 3 

MKT  315  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

FIN  3 1 1  Business  Finance   3 

*Students  wanting  a  stronger  background  in  accounting  may  take  ATG  21 1  and  ATG  212. 
**  Or  technology  proficiency  examination 

Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  quantitative  skills  and  may 
be  required  to  complete  additional  requirements. 

The  coursework  required  in  the  Business  Foundation  is  constructed  to  provide  students  with 
the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  needed  in  the  Advanced  Level  Courses.  Thus,  the  Foundation 
work  should  be  completed  before  Advanced  Level  work  is  attempted.  Students  who  have 
completed  prior  academic  coursework  in  business  may  find  that  some  of  the  Foundation 
requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  transfer  credit. 

Credits 
The  Advanced  Level  C  lotuses 

\  1 1 .  ^20  Advanced  Accounting  Seminar \ 

FIN  503  International  Business  Cs:  Finance * 

FIN  SI  1  Advanced  Financial  Management    3 

\lls  v>i  Technology  t<>i  Business  [ransfbrmation  < 

POM  507  Managerial  Decision  Vnarysis   * 

MC'iT  sii)  Organizational  1  beory  &  Behavioi 3 

MK  I  ^Ki  Marketing  1  >ecision-Making 3 

\H  ,  I  595  Strategic  Management \ 

Business  Elective* 6 

lot.il 30 
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EXECUTIVE  MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Executive  Master  of  Business  Administration  (E.M.BA.)  program  is  designed  specifically 
for  the  executive,  entrepreneur,  or  fast-track  manager  who,  having  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in 
his/her  career,  recognizes  the  importance  of  continuous  learning  for  senior  managerial  success.  It 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  candidate's  prior  knowledge  through  study  team  concepts, 
learning  intensives,  cases,  and  projects.  The  typical  class  structure  utilizes  the  "cohort"  concept 
wherein  the  collective  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  group  is  utilized  to  enhance  the  learning 
process  and  to  stress  the  relevance  of  the  material.  Admissions  is  a  function  of  managerial 
background.  The  experiential  mix  of  the  "cohort"  is  also  a  major  consideration  in  the  process. 

Credits 

EMB  501  Management  and  Leadership 3 

EMB  503  Strategic  Accounting  Systems 3 

EMB  505  Financial  Economics    3 

EMB  507  Decision  Support  Systems   3 

EMB  509  Strategic  Financial  Analysis    3 

EMB  51 1  Marketing  Concepts  and  Strategy    3 

MGT  595  Strategic  Management 3 

FIN  503  International  Business  and  Finance   3 

POM  507  Managerial  Decision  Analysis    3 

ATG  520  Advanced  Accounting  Seminar 3 

FIN  5 1 1  Advanced  Financial  Management    3 

MKT  516  Marketing  Decision  Making 3 

MGT  519  Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior 3 

MIS  591  Technology  for  Business  Transformation 3 

BN  585  Integrated  Business  Strategy  (Business  Project  I) 3 

BN  590  Business  Plan  Development  (Business  Project  II)    3 

Total    48 

MASTER  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Master  of  Accountancy  is  designed  to  provide  the  range  of  knowledge  and  practical  skills 
needed  by  the  professional  accountant.  The  program  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  academic 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  the  Florida  CPA  Examination.  The  M.Acc.  Program  is  offered  on 
the  DeLand  campus,  the  Center  at  Celebration  (a  weekend  program),  and  on  the  internet. 

Since  the  Master  of  Accountancy  requires  an  undergraduate  degree  and  coursework 
equivalent  to  a  major  in  accounting,  candidates  will  normally  have  completed,  as 
undergraduates,  the  equivalent  of  the  M.B.A.  Foundation  courses.  If  the  student's 
undergraduate  record  indicates  any  deficiency  in  the  Foundation  areas  or  in  accounting 
preparation,  the  Graduate  Committee  may  require  additional  Foundation  or  Accounting 

coursework  before  the  Advanced  Level  courses  are  attempted. 

Credits 
Business  Foundation 

ECON  1 12  Macro-economics 3 

ECON  102Q  Micro-economics 3 

DS  280  Statistics  I    3 

ATG  2 1 1  Financial  Accounting   3 

MGT  305  'Principles  of  Management 3 

MKT  315  'Principles  of  Marketing  3 

MIS  191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology**   3 

FIN  3 1 1  'Business  Finance    3 

DS  350  'Statistics  II ^3 

Total  Foundation  Courses   27 

*Must  be  taken  at  a  4-year  institution 

"  Or  technology  proficiency  examination 

Accounting  Foundation  Courses* 

ATG  303  Financial  Accounting  I  3 

ATG  304  Financial  Accounting  II    3 

ATG  410  Accounting  Information  Systems   3 

ATG  42 1  Managerial  Cost  Accounting    3 

Accounting  electives  -  (ATG  310,  402,  406,  407)   6 
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Total  Accounting  Foundation  Courses 18 

Total 45 

'Accounting  foundation  courses  must  be  taken  at  a  4-year  institution. 

Advanced  Accounting  Courses 

ATG  508  Government  and  Not-for-Profit 3 

ATG  5 1 1  Current  Issues  in  Accounting   3 

ATG  5 1 6  Advanced  Auditing 3 

ATG  563  Advanced  Accounting  Theory 3 

Total 12 

MASTER  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  ELECTIVES 

Choose  six  courses  (18  credits)  from  the  following  list,  no  more  than  two  of  which 

may  be  at  the  400-level,  and  at  least  6  credits  must  be  graduate  accounting  courses: 

ATG  400  Accounting  Internship   3 

ATG  402  Taxation  of  Entities    3 

ATG  406  Auditing  I 3 

ATG  407  Financial  Accounting  III 3 

ATG  502  Taxation  of  Entities    3 

ATG  503  Tax  Research 3 

ATG  507  Financial  Accounting  II    3 

ATG  509  Cases  in  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting    3 

ATG  510  Contemporary  Issues  in  Information  Systems  and  Controls 3 

ATG  521  Contemporary  Issues  and  Cases  in  Managerial  Accounting   3 

ATG  530  Estates,  Fiduciary  and  Gift  Taxation 3 

ATG  585  Special  Topics } 

MIS  461  Business  Process  Management    3 

MIS  591  Technology  for  Business  Transformation  * 3 

FIN  41 1  Financial  Management  II    3 

FIN  4 1 2  Multinational  Finance     3 

FIN  415  Financial  Risk  Management    3 

FIN  503  International  Business  and  Finance  3 

FIN  51 1  Advanced  Financial  Management   ^ 

MGT  519  Organizational  Theory  &  Behavior 3 

MGT  595  Strategic  Management    3 

POM  507  Managerial  Decision  Analysis 3 

BL  407  Business  Law  I     3 

BI.  408  Business.Law.il   3 

BL  507  Contemporary  Issues  in  Business  Law     3 

Total 18 

Total  Credits  for  Degree    30 

*  Not  an  elective  for  undergraduate  AIS  majors. 

Program  Details — Specific  requirements  and  other  details  for  M.B.A.  and  M.Acc,  are 
available  on  request  from  the  Graduate  Business  Office  of  the  School  of  Business 
(386-822-7410). 

Course  descriptions  appear  in  the  section  on  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in  this 
Bulletin.  Graduate-level  courses  are  numbered  500  or  higher. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Bill  O'Connor,  Director 

Continuing  Education  is  committed  to  engaging  learners  in  a  process  of  lifelong  learning. 
Offerings  are  designed  to  meet  three  educational  priorities:  professional  development,  personal 
enrichment,  and  community  service.  Courses  and  workshops  utilize  the  expertise  of  Stetson 
University  faculty  as  well  as  external  experts.  Courses  and  workshops  are  generally  offered  on  a 
fee  basis.  CEU  credit  may  be  awarded  in  designated  Continuing  Education  offerings. 

ONGOING  PROGRAMS 

Elderhostel 

Offered  year-round,  this  program  provides  courses  to  senior  citizens  for  study  and  personal 
growth.  Programs  are  offered  in  DeLand,  Daytona  Beach,  St.  Augustine,  Cocoa  Beach,  a  Golf 
and  Tennis  Academy  in  Daytona  Beach,  China  Program  in  Kissimmee,  and  at  Walt  Disney 
World  in  Orlando.  About  80  weeks  are  offered  annually. 

Senior  Art  Institute 

Offers  classes  to  the  local  senior  community  in  the  area  of  visual  arts,  theater  art,  religion, 
history,  and  creative  writing. 

Leadership  DeLand 

A  program  offered  annually  in  collaboration  with  the  DeLand  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
designed  to  strengthen  community  leadership. 

Mental  Health,  Counseling,  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy,  and  Health-Related 
Conferences 

A  one-day  conference  for  area  professionals  who  require  continuing  education  hours  or 
CEUs  for  licensure  purposes  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  family  counseling  and  psychology. 
Continuing  Education  holds  a  provider  status  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Business  and 
Professional  Regulation. 

Florida  Winter  Pastors'  School 

Held  the  first  week  in  February,  this  annual  event  allows  pastors  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  interact  with  nationally-known  speakers  on  various  theological  topics. 

Test  Prep  Classes 

Preparatory  classes  are  offered  to  students  preparing  to  take  the  LSAT  and  MCAT.  Classes  are 
taught  by  professional  training  educators. 

Certified  Nursing  Assistant  Program 

Provides  state  mandated  training  to  students  interested  in  sitting  for  the  state  Nursing 
Assistance  test. 

Business  Management  Classes 

Classes  are  offered  to  the  private  sector  and  government  offices  on  the  latest  trends  in 
business  management.  Classes  are  instructed  by  both  University  professors  and  outside 
professionals. 
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Supervisory  Management  Certificate  Program 

A  12-week  program  that  enhances  participants'  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to  become  a 
more  effective  supervisor  or  manager.  Modules  on  communication,  team  building,  coaching, 
performance  evaluations,  conflict  resolution,  leadership  skills,  hiring,  and  firing  will  help 
enhance  professional  development.  This  program  can  be  tailored  to  individual  organizations. 

Computer  Business  Series 

Classes  are  scheduled  introducing  businesses  to  the  newest  means  of  marketing  their 
products,  the  Internet.  Classes  will  explain  how  the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  can  be  used 
as  a  marketing  tool  to  increase  sales  and  profitability.  Classes  are  also  available  on  a  variety  of 
popular  software  including  Windows  and  Microsoft  Office  products.  Customized  training 
packages  available. 

Personal  Finance  Programs 

Seminars  are  offered  on  a  variety  of  personal  financial  topics  including  "Investing  in  Mutual 
Funds,"  "Managing  Your  Money,"  and  "Financial  Strategies  for  Successful  Retirement." 

Microsoft  Academy 

Training  in  a  variety  of  Microsoft  software  such  as:  MCSA,  MCSE,  A+,  Network  and 
Security,  and  CCNA.  Programs  are  geared  for  active  duty  and  retired  military  personnel  and  are 
approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Destination  Science 

A  summer  day  camp  offering  a  variety  of  interactive  science  programs  which  feature 
hands-on  activities  for  young  people  ages  5-1 1  years.  Camp  staff  consists  of  local  educators  and 
students  who  challenge  campers  to  engage  in  critical  thinking,  problem  solving  and  team 
building  while  learning  about  science. 

Dale  Carnegie  Training 

Dale  Carnegie  courses  develop  the  performance  or  people  for  business.  Skills  designed  to 
enhance  leadership  such  as:  time  management,  delegation,  communication,  problem  analysis 
and  motivation  prepare  confident  professionals  for  the  business  community. 

Summer  Conferences  and  Camps 

Summer  Conferences  and  Camps  has  responsibility  lor  coordinating  and  contracting  all 
camp  and  conference  groups  on  our  campus  including  athletics,  music,  religious  organizations 
and  more,  who  utilize  our  facilities  during  the  summer.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  a  high  quality 
experience  during  their  stay  arranging  an  inclusive  package  customized  to  the  needs  of  each 

group. 
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STETSON  UNIVERSITY 
CENTER  AT  CELEBRATION 

General  Information 

In  1992  Stetson  University  extended  its  historic  mission  and  leadership  to  the  new  town  of 
Celebration,  Florida.  As  a  planned  small  town  with  a  clearly  articulated  vision,  Celebration 
combines  the  old  and  the  new  along  with  "front  porch"  friendliness,  innovative  architecture  as 
well  as  traditional  design.  From  the  beginning,  Stetson  has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Celebration  School,  which  has  established  itself  as  a  national  innovator  in 
public  education. 

The  36,000  square  foot  Stetson  Center  at  Celebration  was  dedicated  in  2001.  Located 
downtown,  directly  across  from  the  Celebration  School  and  adjacent  to  Founders'  Park,  it  is  a 
major  icon  of  the  community's  commitment  to  education  and  innovation.  The  facility  includes 
a  Business  Learning  Center,  an  Education  Center  and  a  Counseling  Teaching  Center  with  a 
state-of-the-art  individual  and  family-counseling  lab.  Resident  and  visiting  faculty  teaching  at 
Celebration  all  have  offices  in  the  new  facility. 

In  1 997,  Stetson's  role  as  Celebration's  University  partner  led  to  its  offering  graduate  degree 
programs  in  Business  Administration,  Teacher  Education,  and  Counseling  to  the  Central  Florida 
community.  Stetson  also  began  conducting  professional  development  seminars,  conferences,  and 
workshops  on  a  variety  of  topics.  An  annual  series  of  National  Educator  workshops  helped  focus 
on  "Best  Practices"  in  teaching  and  in  educational  leadership.  Stetson's  Celebration  campus 
currently  offers  a  number  of  technology  related  classes  and  also  partners  with  IFREC  to  offer  a 
wide  array  of  real  estate  related  courses. 

Department  of  Teacher  Education  at  Celebration 

Programs  offered  at  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration  include  a  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  Educational  Leadership  and  a  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Reading 
Education.  Classes  are  offered  on  Saturdays  (Educational  Leadership)  and  evenings  (Reading 
Education)  to  accommodate  working  professionals. 

The  graduate  program  in  Educational  Leadership  at  Celebration  develops  reflective 
practitioners,  collaborative  instructional  leaders,  facilitative  change  agents  and  responders  to 
diversity  capable  of  assuming  leadership  roles  within  culturally  diverse  educational  settings  in 
rapidly  changing  educational  environments.  The  Reading  Education  program  leads  to  a 
certification  in  reading  and  a  reading  endorsement.  The  degree  provides  opportunities  for 
employment  as  a  reading  coach,  district  reading  supervisor  or  local  community  college  reading 
instructor.  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  be  active  inquirers  and  participants  in  their  own 
professional  growth  and  learning. 

Department  of  Counselor  Education  at  Celebration 

The  Stetson  Center  also  offers  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Clinical  Mental  Health 
Counseling,  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marital,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy,  and 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  School  Counseling. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  is  to  educate  all  students  including 
those  from  diverse  academic,  geographic,  religious/spiritual,  ethnic,  and  cultural  backgrounds, 
preparing  them  to  accept  their  professional  responsibilities  with  distinction.  Students  learn  to 
behave  ethically,  become  aware  of  their  professional  responsibilities  and  their  own  personal 
strengths  and  resiliency  so  that  they  apply  their  training  and  self-knowledge  with  individuals, 
couples,  families  and  schools. 
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School  of  Business  Administration 

The  Executive  Passport  undergraduate  business  degree  completion  program  at  Stetson 
University's  Celebration  Center  is  designed  for  working  adults  with  transferable  credits  who 
desire  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  (BBA)  degree.  The  Executive 
Passport  BBA  program  features  Saturday-only  classes  at  Stetson  University's  convenient  and 
beautiful  Center  at  Celebration,  Florida.  Classes  are  small,  facilitating  face-to-face  interaction 
with  Stetson's  renowned  faculty  and  like-minded  fellow  students. 

Earning  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  provided  recent  Stetson  graduates  with  increased  career 
path  options,  higher  remuneration,  and  an  increased  sense  of  personal  accomplishment.  Many 
graduates  accept  promotions  in  their  current  firms  or  are  hired  for  new  positions.  Some  choose 
to  attend  graduate  school,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  the  Executive  Passport  BBA  program  at 
Stetson  University  satisfies  all  of  the  foundations  courses  required  for  the  MBA. 

The  Stetson  University  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  Masters  of  Business 
Administration  at  Celebration.  This  degree  program  was  formerly  at  The  Disney  Institute, 
where  it  was  only  available  to  Disney  employees.  It  is  now  held  at  the  Celebration  Center  and  is 
open  to  all  students  meeting  the  required  prerequisites. 

In  addition,  the  Center  offers  an  Executive  M.B.A.  program  specifically  designed  for  working 
business  executives  and  professionals.  The  E.M.B.A.  program  is  19  months  long  and  meets  every 
other  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  Master  of  Accountancy  program  is  also  offered  through  the  Center  at  Celebration.  The 
MAcc  program  for  working  professionals  is  central  Florida's  only  weekend  program  and  is 
offered  on  Saturdays.  There  are  no  classes  during  the  typical  accounting  busy  season  (January 
through  mid-April).  The  Center  also  offers  an  on-line  Mace  program.  Both  of  these  programs 
involve  30  credits  of  instruction  and  meet  the  education  requirements  for  CPA  certification  in 
most  States. 

Professional  Development  Programs 

The  Center  also  conducts  and  hosts  numerous  professional  development  programs  for  career 
advancement.  For  example,  it  offers  courses  from  the  Institute  of  Florida  Real  Estate  Careers 
(IFREC)  and  from  the  Center  for  Fiduciary  Studies.  The  Center  also  conducts  a  Lawyer's 
Assistant  program,  a  20-week  course  that  prepares  students  to  take  the  ALS  exam,  the  basic  level 
national  accreditation  for  legal  support  professionals.  In  addition,  the  Center  has  just  launched 
an  English  language  studies  program  with  ELS  Language  Centers.  ELS  is  the  largest  network  of 
campus-based  English  language  instruction  in  the  world.  The  program  is  for  international 
students,  persons  in  business  or  area  residents  desiring  to  improve  their  English  to  gain 
admittance  into  a  U.S.  university  or  those  wanting  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  a  multilingual  business  environment. 

Celebration  Calendar  and  Entry  Requirements 

While  many  academic  courses  at  Celebration  follow  the  regular  University  calendar,  there  are 
special  sessions  including  intensive  and  weekend  courses.  Individual  departments  should  be 
consulted.  Entry  requirements  are  the  same  for  courses  and  programs  at  Celebration  as  for  the 
main  DeLand  campus. 

Individuals  interested  in  activities  or  programs  at  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration 
may  contact  the  Center  by  e-mail  at  center@stetson.edu  or  call  321-939-7600.  Additional 
information  can  be  found  at  the  Celebration  Web  site  at  www.stetson.edu/celebration 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

General 

Stetson  University  College  of  Law  publishes  its  own  separate  Viewbook.  A  copy  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Admissions  Office,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  1401  -  61st 
Street  South,  Gulfport,  Florida,  33707. 

Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  founded  in  1900,  is  Florida's  first  law  school.  Students 
may  earn  aJ.D.  degree  by  attending  classes  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Those  with  a  J.D. 
or  foreign  law  equivalent  may  pursue  an  LL.M.  degree  in  International  Law  or  Elder  Law  (an 
online  program);  foreign  attorneys  also  may  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  the  J.D.  program. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  law  school  was  located  in  DeLand,  Florida,  on  the  University's 
main  campus.  In  1954,  the  College  relocated  to  Gulfport,  Florida,  a  residential  municipality 
contiguous  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Although  the  College  is  now  approximately  1 50  miles 
distant  from  the  main  campus,  it  continues  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Stetson  University 
system.  In  2004,  the  College  of  Law  opened  a  satellite  campus  in  downtown  Tampa.  Limited 
part-time  and  full-time  classes  are  held  at  this  location.  Florida's  Second  District  Court  of 
Appeal  has  offices  in  and  hears  arguments  in  this  building.  The  Tampa  Law  Center  places  the 
College  within  easy  access  of  the  many  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  a  heavy 
concentration  of  law  firms,  courts,  and  corporations. 

The  College  is  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  since  1931. 

Library  and  Physical  Facilities 

The  main  Law  School  campus,  located  on  21  acres,  is  adapted  from  an  early  type  of 
Mediterranean  Revival  architecture.  The  buildings,  constructed  around  plazas  and  connected  by 
arcades,  or  loggias,  after  the  plan  of  ancient  monasteries,  are  remarkably  utilitarian  and 
completely  air-conditioned. 

Educational  facilities  include  six  large  classrooms,  all  fully  wired  for  technology;  five 
courtrooms,  including  the  country's  first  elder-friendly,  barrier-free  courtroom;  offices  for  the 
law  review;  five  seminar  rooms;  a  new  Student  Center;  and  a  state-of-the-art  Law  Library  and 
Information  Center.  The  College  has  its  own  cafeteria,  tennis  court,  basketball  court,  fitness 
center,  and  swimming  pool.  The  Great  Hall  is  used  for  dining  and  other  functions.  Overlooking 
the  campus's  central  plaza  are  dormitory  rooms.  Other  living  facilities  include  the  John  T  Rosa 
apartment  complex  and  40  auxiliary  homes. 

The  College  of  law's  Gulfport  Law  Library  and  Information  Center  is  constructed  in  the 
Mediterranean  Revival  design  that  pays  homage  to  the  architectural  style  of  the  Rolyat  Hotel 
(the  original  building  of  the  College  of  Law).  This  beautiful  building  houses  more  than  419,000 
volumes  and  provides  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  law  and  law  related  online  databases.  The 
Gulfport  facility  offers  both  wireless  and  wired  access  to  the  campus  Internet  network.  This 
three  story  library  provides  35  group  study  rooms  ranging  in  size  from  four  person  rooms  to 
seminar  rooms  seating  eight.  The  Gulfport  library  seats  490,  offering  seating  at  carrels  and  tables 
as  well  as  lounge  seating.  The  Tampa  Law  Center  satellite  library  is  a  two  floor  facility  housed  in 
a  building  constructed  in  a  style  that  compliments  structures  on  the  Gulfport  campus.  The 
Tampa  satellite  library  includes  1 5  group  study  rooms,  and  seats  1 94.  This  facility  provides 
wireless  and  wired  Internet  access  as  well  as  a  core  collection  of  print  legal  resources.  The  newly 
renovated  2     floor  has  been  designed  as  a  classic  library  reading  room  and  is  a  favorite  study 
area  for  students  from  Gulfport  and  Tampa. 

Pre-Law  Preparation 

The  College  of  Law  prescribes  no  particular  major  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission; 
nonetheless,  there  are  important  skills,  values,  and  significant  bodies  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
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acquired  before  law  school  that  will  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  legal  education.  Rather  than 
seek  out  law  courses  as  an  undergraduate,  students  should  prepare  for  law  school  by  choosing 
courses  that  will  develop  skills  in  analysis,  problem  solving,  written  and  oral  communication, 
research,  task  organization  and  management;  abilities  in  critical  reading,  listening  and  in  oral 
and  written  communication;  and  the  values  of  serving  others  and  promoting  justice.  Some  basic 
areas  of  knowledge  that  are  important  to  the  development  of  a  competent  lawyer  that  should  be 
developed  before  entering  law  school  include  history,  political  thought,  theories  of  ethics  and 
justice,  economics,  basic  finance,  human  behavior  and  diverse  cultures. 

Application  and  Admission 

After  spring  2009,  new  full-time  and  part-time  J. D.  students  may  be  admitted  only  in  fall. 
LL.M.  students  in  International  Law  and  Elder  Law  (online  program)  may  start  in  the  fall  or 
spring;  LL.M.  students  may  attend  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Applications  from  members 
of  minority  groups  and  from  women  are  encouraged. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  calling  727-562-7802  or  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  1401  61st  Street  South,  Gulfport,  Florida 
33707,  or  on  the  College's  Web  site  (e-mail:  lawadmit@law.stetson.edu,  Web  address: 
www.law.stetson.edu/admissions). 

Completed  application  forms  accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  application  tee  of  $55  should 
be  sent  by  the  applicant  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The  application  fee  will  be  waived 
in  a  case  of  extreme  financial  hardship. 

All  J.D.  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  and  register  for  the 
Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  Registration  forms  and  a  bulletin  of  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Law  School  Admissions  Council,  Box  2000,  Newtown,  PA  18940  or 
www.LSAC.org. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment,  each  approved  applicant  is  required  to  have  earned  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  that  has  been  accredited  by  an  accrediting 
association  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Special  admission  programs  are 
available  to  qualified  Stetson  undergraduate  students. 

In  reviewing  a  J.D.  applicant's  qualifications,  the  faculty  committee  on  admissions  gives 
primary  consideration  to  the  cumulative  undergraduate  grade-point  average  and  the  LSAT 
score.  However,  all  other  relevant  data  concerning  the  individual  are  evaluated,  with  special 
regard  to  the  college's  goal  of  obtaining  a  student  body  profile  reflecting  diversity  and  potential 
for  significant  achievement.  All  applicants  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

The  Master  of  Jurisprudence  in  Law  and  Aging 

The  Master  of  Jurisprudence  in  Law  and  Aging  program  for  nonlawyers  accepts  students  to 
begin  each  June.  The  M.J.  is  not  a  law  degree  and  does  not  allow  the  graduate  to  practice  law,  sit 
for  a  bar  exam,  or  perform  the  services  provided  by  lawyers.  In  addition,  courses  completed  as 
part  of  the  masters'  degree  may  not  be  applied  toward  the  J.D.  or  LL.M.  degrees.  One  M.J.  in 
Law  and  Aging  entering  class  will  be  admitted  each  year,  with  the  course  curriculum  starting 
each  June.  After  a  three-day  in-person  orientation  at  Stetson  Laws  Gulfport  campus,  students 
will  participate  in  courses  through  electronic  education.  The  courses  are  offered  online  in  a 
asynchronous,  or  on-demand,  basis.  Students  will  complete  30  hours  over  two  years. 

Basic  Program  of  Study  and  Degree  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.),  a  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
88  semester  hours  of  credit  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  2.5.  In 
addition,  to  meet  residency  requirements,  a  student  in  the  full-time  J.D.  program  must  take 
classes  over  six  semesters  or  its  equivalent,  four  of  which  must  be  at  Stetson.  Full-time  studv 
requires  completion  of  ten  or  more  hours  per  semester  and  five  or  more  hours  per  summer 
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session.  Students  in  the  part-time  J. D.  program  typically  will  attend  for  four  full  years,  including 
three  summers. 

The  College  offers  a  course  of  instruction  planned  to  equip  the  graduate  for  effective  service 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills  of  a  lawyer  are  required.  Effort  is 
made  to  give  students  a  broad  perspective  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  and  the  law  in  a  changing 
society  and  an  understanding  of  how  they  as  future  community  leaders  will  be  responsible  for 
improving  the  law  and  for  bringing  about  desirable  social  change. 

Special  Programs 

Stetson's  well-known  and  widely-emulated  clinical  programs  offer  a  wide  range  of  legal 
venues  where  upper-level  law  students  can  work.  These  clinical  programs  permit  students  to 
work  with  government  agencies  and  other  legal  services  providers  in  a  wide  variety  of  contexts. 
Locations  at  which  students  may  work  include  the  State  Attorney's  Office,  Office  of  the  Public 
Defender,  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  local  legal  services 
offices.  In  the  federal  government  litigation  internship,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Veterans 
Administration.  An  In-House  Counsel  Internship  places  students  in  non-profit  and  for-profit 
businesses.  The  judicial  internship  program  places  students  with  local  federal  and  state  judges, 
offering  the  students  an  inside  look  at  the  workings  of  the  judicial  process.  Students  may  also 
participate  in  the  Summer  Law  and  Policy  Internship  Program  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Stetson  offers  a  joint  J.D./M.B.A.  program  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Stetson  University,  which  permits  students  to  obtain  both  degrees  in  a  shorter  time  than  would 
otherwise  be  required.  The  College  of  Law  also  co-sponsors  J. D./M. PH.  and  J.D./M.D. 
dual-degree  programs  with  the  University  of  South  Florida.  Stetson  also  offers  the  Spain 
Summer  Abroad  Program,  the  Argentina  Summer  Abroad  Program,  the  Freiburg/Hague 
Summer  Abroad  Program,  and  the  China  Summer  Abroad  Program.  A  new  intersession 
program  affords  students  the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  Caribbean  in  January,  and  a  new 
Spring  Break  program  allows  students  to  study  abroad  for  one  week  in  March.  In  addition, 
second-  and  third-year  students  may  spend  a  fall  semester  studying  in  London. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

For  the  2009  summer  session,  tuition  will  be  $8,130  for  full-time  students  and  $5,620  for 
part-time  students.  For  fall  term  2009  and  spring  term  2010,  full-time  tuition  will  be  $15,710. 
For  fall  term  2009  and  spring  term  2010,  part-time  tuition  will  be  $10,850.  All  fees  and  other 
charges,  refund  policies,  and  current  financial  aid  programs  are  available  from  the  College.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  change  tuition  charges,  or  other  charges  or  fees,  before  the 
beginning  of  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Housing 

Accommodations  for  40  students  are  available  in  dorms  at  the  Gulfport  campus.  The  Rosa 
complex,  located  three  blocks  from  the  campus,  includes  32  two-bedroom  apartments. 
Approximately  40  single-family  dwellings  are  also  available. 

Career  Development 

The  College  of  Law  makes  no  specific  claims  or  guarantees  about  employment  prospects  for 
its  graduates.  However,  the  College  does  maintain  an  active  career  development  office  to  assist 
students  in  obtaining  employment  information  and  scheduling  employment  interviews. 
Placement  surveys  are  conducted  on  each  graduating  class,  and  the  results  provide  up-to-date 
information  regarding  the  percentage  of  responding  graduates  who  obtained  employment  in 
legal  positions  and  the  average  starting  salary  for  such  positions.  In  addition  to  the  placement 
surveys,  Stetson  maintains  a  Web  site  that  provides  our  alumni  and  graduates  with  24-hour 
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access  ro  job  postings.  The  College  aJso  has  the  Resource  Room  that  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  The  Resource  Room  has  computers,  printers,  facsimiles, 
typewriters,  and  career  service-related  information  available  to  our  alumni  and  students. 
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FACULTY 


2008-2009 


ABBOTT,  J.  ANTHONY 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  & 
Environmental  Science,  2005 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota — Twin 
Cities 

ADAMS,  ANN 
Lecturer  in  Music,  1989 
B.M.,  Western  Michigan  University 
M.M.,  M.M.E.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

ADAMS,  BOBBY  L. 
Professor  of  Music,  1987 
B.A.,  Morehead  State  College 
M.M.E.,  Murray  State  College 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

ADAMS,  KRISTEN  D. 
Professor  of  Law,  2000 
B.A.,  Rice  University 
J.D.,  Emory  University  Law  School 
LL.M.,  Yale  University 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  J. 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics/Computer  Science, 
2005 

B.A.,  Clemson  University 
M.S.,  The  University  of  Washington 
ABD,  The  Florida  State  University 

ALFONZO,  JESUS 

Associate  Professor  of  Music,  2001 

M.M.,  D.M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

ALFORD-COOPER,  FINNEGAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  1996 
B.A.,  University  of  Wyoming 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ALLEN,  MICHAEL  P. 
Professor  of  Law,  2001  **** 
B.A.,  University  of  Rochester 
J.D.,  Columbia  Law  School 


AMIRI,  SHAHRAM 
Associate  Professor  of  Decision  and 
Information  Sciences,  1996 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Old  Dominion  University 
Ed.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

ANDERSON,  JERRY 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  2007 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Old  Dominion  University 

Ed.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

ANDERSON,  LINDA 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2006 
A.B.,  College  of  Holy  Cross 
J.D.,  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  A.* 
Associate  Professor  of  Management,  1993 
B.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.I.M.,  American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

AUGUSTINE,  FRED  K.,  JR. 
Professor  of  Decision  and  Information 
Sciences  and  Chair,  1986 
B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

BAILEY,  T  WAYNE 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1963 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

BALLENGER,  GRADY 
Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  &  Sciences,  1998 
A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

BARBER,  NANCY 
Sullivan  Lecturer  in  English,  1998 
A.B.,  Davidson  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Florida 
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BARKALOW,  DEREK  T. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  1978 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

BARNES,  MICHAEL  C. 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  2001 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Clemson  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

BATEY,  ROBERT 
Professor  of  Law,  1977 
B.A.,  Yale  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
LL.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

BAUER,  MARK  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Academics,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
J.D.,  Emory  University 

BEANE,  DOROTHEA  A. 
Professor  of  Law,  1990 
Co-Director,  Institute  for  Caribbean  Law 
and  Policy 

B.A.,  Drew  University 
J.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University  of 
New  Jersey 

BEASLEY,  JAMES  R 
Professor  of  Business  Administration,  1973 
Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Operating 
Officer,  1999 

B.A.,  MA.,  Stetson  University 
MA.,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 
Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

BELCHER,  LAWRENCE  J. 
Professor  of  Finance  and  Chair,  1 990 
Director  of  Roland  and  Sarah  George 
Investments  Institute 
B.A.,  Hanover  College 
M.S.,  Auburn  University 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

BENNINGTON,  CYNTHIA 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Chair, 
1996 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D..  West  Virginia 
University 


BERSON,  THOMAS 
Lecturer  in  History,  2008 
B.A.,  Brown  University 
M.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
ABD,  University  of  Florida 

BICKEL,  ROBERT  DALE 
Professor  of  Law,  1978 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
J.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

BIERNACKJ,  CHRISTINE 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  ofBiobgy  1999 
B.A.,  M.A.T.,  Stetson  University 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

BITTER,  MICHAEL  E. 
Professor  of  Accounting,  1995 
B.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.  Ace,  University  of  Florida 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi 
C.PA 

BJELLA,  DAVID 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1993 
B.M.,  Drake  University 
M.M.,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

BLUM,  TONI  L* 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  1991 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences, 

2005 

B.A.,  Bethany  College 

MA.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

BOHL,  CATHERINE  JOAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2004 

B.A.,  Boston  University 

J.D.,  Suffolk  University  Law  School 

BOLDING,  GARY 
Professor  of  Art  and  Chair,  1989 
B.A.,  Hendrix  College 
M.F.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

BOOZER,  ROBERT  W 
Professor  of  Management,  1990 
B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State 
University 
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BORN,  KRISTIE  R. 
Lecturer  in  Music,  2005 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Miami 

BOUDREAUX,  PAUL  J. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2003 
L.  Leroy  Highbaugh,  Sr.  Research  Chair, 
2008 

B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
LL.M.,  Georgetown  University 

BOWMAN,  BROOKE  J. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2002 
B.S.,  Indiana  University 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

BRADFORD,  BRUCE  CARLTON 

Professor  of  Geography  and  Environmental 

Science  and  Chair,  1975 

Director,  Gillespie  Museum 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

University 

BRADFORD,  JANET. 

Professor  and  Library  Instruction 

Coordinator  and  Reference  Librarian,  1987 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at 

Urbana-Champaign 

BRANTON,  MICHAEL  G. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science,  1982 

B.S.,  Florida  Technological  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

BRENNER,  VINCENT  C. 

The  David  M.  Beights  Professor  of 

Accounting,  1998 

B.S.,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

University 

C.PA. 


BROWN,  JAMES  JAY 
Attorneys'  Title  Insurance  Fund  Professor  of 
Law,  1981 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance 

J.D.,  Cleveland  State  University  College  of 
Law 

LL.M.,  Washington  University  School  of 
Law 

BURNETT,  JUDITH 
Associate  Professor  of  Counselor  Education, 
1999 

A.B.,  Brown  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts —  Amherst 

BUTLER,  FRED 
Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages,  2005 
B.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
M.A.,  Middlebury  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid 

CAMERON,  CATHERINE  J. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2004 
B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

CAMPBELL,  SHAWNRECE  D.** 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  2002 
B.A.,  John  Carroll  University 
M.A.,  Youngstown  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University 

CAPITANO,  CARMEN 
Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1999 
B.A.,  Barry  College 
M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

CHRISTESON,  JANE 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1996 
B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Alabama 

CLEMMEN,  YVES 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1992 

Licenses  de  Philologie  Germanique, 
University  de  l'etat  a  Liege,  Belgium 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 
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COCHRAN,  C.  D. 
Professor  of  Psychology,  1967 
B.A.,  Georgia  State  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

COGGINS,  PATRICK  C. 
Jessie  Ball  duPont  Professor  of  Teacher 
Education,  1991 
B.S.,  Springfield  College 
M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State 
University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

COOPER,  JOHN  F. 
Associate  Dean  for  International  and 
Cooperative  Programs  and 
Professor  of  Law,  1985 
B.A.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 
J.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

COPELAND,  RICHARD  WYATT 
Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law  and  Tax, 
1976 

B.S.,  Mississippi  College 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 
LL.M.,  Tax,  University  of  Miami 

COPPOCK,  LEE  A. 

Trial  Advocacy  Fellow,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
J.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

CORCORAN,  CAROL  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
1981 

B.S.,  SUNY  at  Brockport.  N.Y. 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

COSTELLO,  BARBARA 
Associate  Professor  and  Government 
Documents  and  Reference  Librarian,  1998 
B.A.,  Boston  College 
M.L.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State 
University 

COULTER,  LISA 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science  and  Chair,  1 990 
B.S.,  Yale  University 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


CROCE,  PAUL  J. 
Professor  of  American  Studies  and  Chair, 
1989 

B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

DANSBERGER,  HAROLD 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  2004 
B.A.,  George  Mason  University 
M.S.,  Stetson  University 

DASCHER,  PAUL 
Senior  Professor  of  Accounting,  1993 
Rinker  Distinguished  Professor,  2002 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

DAVIS,  JOEL* 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  2002 
B.A.,  University  of  Puget  Sound 
M.A.,  University  of  Wyoming 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 

DAVIS,  KIRSTEN  K. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2007 
Director  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing 
B.A.,  J.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

DEHNART,  ANDY 
Lecturer  in  English,  2003 
B.S.,  Stetson  University 
M.F.A.,  Bennington  College 

DEMOSS,  MICHELLE  A. 
Professor  of  Marketing,  1990 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

DENNER,  MICHAEL  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Studies,  2000 
Director  of  the  Honors  Program 
B.A.,  Indiana  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Universuv 

DERSHIMER,  ELIZABETH  LOVEJCH 

Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 

1986 

B.S.,  Jacksonville  University 

M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Memphis  State  University 
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DEZOORT,  FRANK  A. 
Senior  Professor  of  Management,  1983 
Director  of  Graduate  Business  Programs 
BA.,  Oglethorpe  University 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

DICKERSON,  DARBY 
Professor  of  Law,  1995 
Vice  President  and  Dean,  2004 
B.A,  M.A.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 
J.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

DICKSON,  WILLIAM  WAYNE 
Professor  of  English  and  Humanities,  1973 
Kathleen  A.  Johnson  Chair  of  Humanities, 
2002 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

DINKINS,  DEBORA  E.* 
Associate  Professor  and  Head  ofTechnical 
Services,  1993 
B.S.,  Auburn  University 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

DYSART,  DAVID  L.* 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1991 
B.S.,  Auburn  University 
M.B.I.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 

EIRE,  ANA 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1990 

Licenciatura,  University  Complutense  de 
Madrid 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

ELAARAG,  HALA** 
Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  2002 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Alexandria  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

ELLIOTT,  WILLIAM  D. 
Lecturer  in  Communication  Studies  and 
Theatre  Arts,  2001 
B.A.,  University  of  Central  Florida 
M.F.A.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 


EPLEY,  B.  GLEN 
Professor  of  Teacher  Education  and  Chair, 
2007 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

EVERETT,  DIANE  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  1989 
B.A.,  Millsaps  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

EVERHART,  STEPHEN  M.* 
Professor  of  Law,  1994 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

FARRELL,  TERENCE  M. 
Professor  of  Biology,  1989 
B.S.,  Bucknell  University 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University 

FARRELL,  THOMAS  J. 
Professor  of  English  and  Chair,  1984 
Nell  Carlton  Chair  of  English,  2005 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

FAVIS,  ROBERTA  S. 
Professor  of  Art,  1989 
B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

FEELEY,  KELLY  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2000 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

FERLAND,  RICHARD  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1978 
B.A.,  Assumption  College 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

FINCH,  MICHAEL  STEVEN 
Professor  of  Law,  1981 
B.A.,  Oberlin  College 
J.D.,  Boston  University 
S.J.D.,  Harvard  University 
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FITZGERALD,  PETER  L. 
Professor  of  Law,  1996 
B.A.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 
J.D.,  University  of  California 
LL.M.,  University  of  Exeter,  United 
Kingdom 

FLINT-HAMILTON,  KIMBERLY  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Chair,  1999 
B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

FLOWERS,  ROBERTA  KEMP 
Wm.  Reece Smith,  Jr.,  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Law,  1993 
B.A.,  Baylor  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

FOO,  JENNIFER  PING-NGOH 
Professor  of  Finance,  1990 
B.A.,  Smith  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northeastern  University 

FORTE,  MONIQUE 
Professor  of  Management,  1994 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

FOX,  JAMES  W,  JR. 
Professor  of  Law,  2000 
B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina — Chapel  Hill 
J.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

FRIEDMAN,  ERICH 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science,  1992 
B.S.,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of 
Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

FURLOW,  CLARK  W 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2003 
Associate  Dean,  Tampa  Law  Center 
B.A.,  Boston  Universit) 
J.D.,  Emor)  I  fniversity  School  ot  1  aw 

GARDN]  R.  ROYAL  C. 

Professor  of  I  aw  and  Director,  Institute  for 
Biodiversity  Law  and  Policy,  1 99  i 
A.B.,  Georgetown  University 
J.D.,  Boston  College  1  aw  School 


GIBBS,  MELISSA 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  1998 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 
M.S.,  San  Jose  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware 

GLANDER,  GEORGE 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chair,  1996 

B.A.,  Carleton  College 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Madison 

GOODWIN,  MORRJS  W 
Lecturer  in  Decision  and  Information 
Sciences,  1998 

B.S.,  University  of  Central  Florida 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 

GRIEB.TERRYJ. 
Associate  Professor  and  Instructional  Media 
Specialist,  Media  Services,  1982 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

GROSKREUTZ,  SHANNON 
Lecturer  in  Music,  2007 
B.M.,  DePaul  University 
M.M.  (Performance),  M.M.  (Theory), 
The  Florida  State  University 

GRUBBS,  W  TANDY** 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  1995 
B.S.,  High  Point  University 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

GUNDERSON,  DAN  A. 
Professor  of  Art,  1976 
Director,  Duncan  Gallery 
B.F.A.,  University  of  South  Dakota 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

GUZMAN,  RAFAEL 
Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer 
B.A.,  University  of  Dayton 
LL.B.,  Georgetown  University 

HAAKENSON,  MATTHEW 
Lecturer  in  Music,  2007 
B.A.,  Wisconsin  Lutheran  College 
M.M.,  Universitv  of  Arizona 
ABD,  University  of  Kentucky 


HALE,  MARGIE 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1992 
B.S.,  Eckerd  College 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

HALE,  WILLIAM  DANIEL 
Professor  of  Psychology,  1979 
B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.A.,  Emory  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts — Amherst 

HALL,  RONALD  L.** 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Chair,  2000 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.Div.,  Duke  University 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

HALLUM,  ANNE  MOTLEY 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1986 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 
M.P.A.,  University  of  Alabama  in 
Tuscaloosa 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

HATAMYAR,  PATRICIA 
Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  2008 
B.A.,  Northwestern  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

HAUCK,  PETER  R. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1989 
B.S.,  Duke  University 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

HAWKINS-LEON,  CYNTHIA  G. 
Professor  of  Law,  2004 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College 
J.D.,  Harvard  Law  School 

HEINE,  RICHARD  PETER** 
Associate  Professor  of  Management,  1987 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans 
D.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University 

HEINS,  ELIZABETH  D. 
Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  1981 
Nina  B.  Hollis  Chair  of  Educational 
Reform,  2000 

B.A.,  Florida  Technological  University 
M.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 


HENDERSON,  CAROL 
Professor  of  Law  and  Director,  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Science,  Technology,  and 
Law,  2003 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
J.D.,  The  George  Washington  University, 
National  Law  Center 

HEWLINGS,  SUSAN  J. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science,  2000 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

HILL,  DAVID 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  2007 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

HODKINSON,  SYDNEY 

Visiting  Professor  of  Music  andAlmand 
Chair  of  Composition,  2004 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

HOSE,  ANTHONY 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  2000 
A.R.M.C.,  Royal  College  of  Music 

HUSKEY,  EUGENE  E.  JR.** 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1989 
William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Chair,  1999 
B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
MA.,  Essex  University 
Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Economics 

INDRALINGAM,  RAMEE 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chair, 
1991 

Chair  of  the  Gender  Equity  Council  and 
Presidents  Advisor  on  Women's  Issues 
B.S.,  University  of  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

ISAACSON,  LEANNA 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher 
Education,  2005 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Montana 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida 
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JACOB,  BRUCE  R. 

Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Law,  and 

Professor  of  Law,  1981 

B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 

J.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

LL.M.,  Northwestern  University  School  of 

Law 

LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

S.J.D.,  Harvard  University 

JEANCOLA,  MONICA 
Lecturer  in  Accounting,  1997 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
C.P.A. 

JENS,  WILLIAM  G.,  JR. 
Professor  of  Accounting,  1987 
C.R.  Laidback  Chair,  1995 
B.A.,  Moravian  College 
M.B.A.,  Rutgers  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

JIMENEZ,  MARCO  J. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2006 
B.A.,  B.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California 
J.D.,  Yale  Law  School 

JOHNSON,  BETTY  DREES 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  duPont-Ball 
Library,  1961 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University 

JONES,  BOYD  M.,  II"* 
Professor  of  Music,  1998 
John  E.  andAliese  Price  Chair  of  Organ 
University  Organist,  1998 
B.M.,  Stetson  University 
M.M.,  M.M.A.,  D.M.A.,  Yale  University 

JONES,  DARRYLL  K. 
Professor  of  Law,  2006 
B.S.,  J.D.,  LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

JUSICK,  ANTHONY  T 

Senior  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  1966 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 


KAIVOLA,  KAREN 
Professor  of  English,  1991 
Senior  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences,  1998 

J.  Ollie  Edmunds  Chair,  1999 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

KAPLIN,  WILLIAM  A. 
Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer,  College 
of  Law,  2005 

Senior  Fellow,  Center  of  Excellence  in  Higher 
Education  Law  and  Policy 
A.B.,  University  of  Rochester 
J.D.,  Cornell  University 

KAYE,  TIMOTHY  S. 
Professor  of  Law,  2005 
LL.B.,  University  of  Sheffield,  UK 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Warwick,  UK 

KHADER,  JAMIL 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  2000 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Haifa  University,  Israel 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

KINDRED,  JANIS  B. 
Professor  of  Music,  1979 
B.M.,  Louisiana  State  University 
M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 

KINDRED,  A.  RICHARD,  JR. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chair, 
1973 

B.A.,  Florida  Southern  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

KING,  CAMILLE" 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  2002 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

KING,  MICHAELS. 
Professor  of  Biology,  1993 
B.A.,  Princeton  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
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KIRKLAND,  LAURA  N.** 
Associate  Professor  and  Catalog  Librarian, 
1999 

BA.,  Luther  College 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 

KLIMAS,  TADAS 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2008 
BA.,  University  of  Rochester 
J.D.,  DePaul  University 

KLINE,  SIMS  D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Reference/Outreach 
Services  Librarian,  1976 
B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University 
M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

KOBERSTEIN,  KATHYJO 
Lecturer  and  Supervisor  of  the  Modern 
Language  Multimedia  Center,  2005 
B.A.,  Carroll  College 
M  A.,  Middlebury  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Madison 

KROUMOVITCH,  ROUTA 
Professor  of  Music,  1992 
Licenciado,  University  of  Chile 


LAKE,  PETER  F 
Professor  of  Law,  1990 
Charles  A.  Dana  Chair  and  Director,  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Higher  Education  Law  and 
Policy,  1990 

B.A.,  Harvard  University 
J.D.,  Harvard  Law  School 

LARSON,  ANDREW  L.** 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  2002 
B.M.,  Utah  State  University 
M.M.,  Brigham  Young  University 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 

LEAHY,  ROBERT  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
1989 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York — Cortland 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

LENZ,KURTW 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills, 

2008 

B.A.,  Duquesne  University 

J.D.,  Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 


KURLANDER,  ERIC 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  2001 
B.A.,  Bowdoin  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

LACHELIER,  PAUL 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  2008 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin — Madison 

LACY,  ELIZABETH 
Distinguished  Jurist  in  Residence,  2008 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College 
J.D.,  University  of  Texas  Law  School 
LL.M.,  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 


LICK,  THOMAS  A. 
Professor  of  Physics,  1968 
B.S.,  Muhlenberg  College 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

LINNEY,  LLOYD  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1984 
B.A.,  Furman  University 
M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 

LONG,  LANCE  N. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2008 
B.A.,  J.D.,  Brigham  Young  University 

LONG,  NEAL  B. 
Senior  Professor  of  Economics,  1974 
B.A.,  Indiana  University 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
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LOPES,  CYRIACO 

Assistant  Professor  of  Digital  Arts/Art,  2003 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Federal  University  of  Rio 

de  Janeiro 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

County 

LUCAS,  PHILLIP  C. 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1992 
B.A.,  Portland  State  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara 

LUCAS,  TORY  L. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2008 
B.A.,  Culver-Stockton  University  School 
of  Law 

LL.M.  University  of  Missouri — Kansas 
City  School  of  Law 

MA,  K.  CHRISTOPHER 

Visiting  Professor  of  Applied  Investments  and 

Roland  and  Sarah  George  Chair  of 

Investments,  2001 

B.S.,  National  ChiaoTung  University 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

C.F.A. 


MALLETT,  JAMES  E. 
Professor  of  Finance,  1984 
Co-Director,  Summer  Innsbruck  Program 
B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 

MARCH,  DAVID 
Assistant  Professor  of  Counselor  Education, 
2002 

B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.S.,  Stetson  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

MARIS,  GARY  L. 
Senior  Professor  of  Political  Science,  1965 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

MARTINEZ  DE  MURGA,  MANUEL 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1996 
B.M.,  Boston  University 
M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

MAY,  PETER  G.** 
Professor  of  Biology,  1988 
B.S.,  M.S.,  George  Mason  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 


MacCARTHY,  TERENCE  F. 
Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer,  2008 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph  College 
J.D.,  DePaul  University 

MacISAAC,  DOUGLAS 
Professional  Development  School  Liaison  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
1999 
B.A.,  Ed.S.,  Michigan  State  University 

MADDOX,  CRAIG  W 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1984 
B.M.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 

MADDOX,  E.  NICHOLAS,  III 
Professor  of  Management,  1 985 
B.A.,  East  Carolina  University 
M.A.,  Marshall  University 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 


McCANN,  GREGORY  K. 
Professor  of  Business  Laiv,  1990 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

McCLENDON,  JANICE  K. 
Professor  of  Law,  2001 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas 
J.D.,  University  of  Utah 
LL.M.,  New  York  University 

McLACHLIN,  BEVERLY 
Distinguished  International  Fellow,  2008 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alberta  at 
Edmonton 

McCOY,  KENNETH  W 
Associate  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies  and  Theatre  Arts  and  Chair;  1994 
B.A.,  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham 

M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale 
Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 
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McFARLAND,  MICHAEL  W. 
Associate  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies,  1988 
B.A.,  Simpson  College 
MA.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

MEDLIN,  RICHARD  G. 
Professor  of  Psychology,  1981 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

MICHELSON,  STUART 
Professor  of  Finance,  2001 
Roland  and  Sarah  George  Chair  of  Finance, 
2001 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Missouri 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 

MIERAS,  EMILY 
Associate  Professor  of  American  Studies, 
1998 

A.B.,  Harvard  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary 

MILES,  WILLIAM  W 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  2003 
B.S.,  Presbyterian  College 
M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

MINNETI,  JEFFREY  J. 
Director  of  Academic  Success,  College  of 
Law,  2003 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
M.B.A.,  Samford  University  School  of 
Business 
J.D.,  Cumberland  School  of  Law 

MOODY,  LIZABETH  A. 

Distinguished  University  Professor  and  Dean 

Emeritus,  College  of  Law,  1994 

A.B.,  Columbia  University  (Barnard 

College) 

J.D.,  Yale  University 

MOORE,  ANDREW  G.  T  II 
Distinguished  Professional  Lecturer,  College 
of  Law,  2006 
B.B.A.,  J.D.,  Tulane  University 


MORGAN,  REBECCA  C. 
Professor  of  Law,  1985 
Boston  Asset  Management  Chair  in  Elder 
Law 

Director,  Center  for  Excellence  in  Elder  Law, 
1985 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Central  Missouri  State 
University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

MORRISSEY,  JOSEPH  F. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2004 
A.B.,  Princeton  University 
J.D.,  Columbia  University 

MUELLER,  CAROLYN 
Professor  of  Management  and  International 
Business  and  Chair,  1999 
B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Akron 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

MUSCO,  LYNN  ANN 
Professor  of  Music,  1988 
B.F.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee 
M.M.,  New  Mexico  State  University 
D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 

MUSSER,  DONALD  W 
Senior  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1978 
Hal  S.  Marchman  Chair  of  Civic  and  Social 
Responsibility,  Emeritus,  2005 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.Div.,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

NAGLE,  LUZ  ESTELLA 
Professor  of  Law,  1998 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

LL.M.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

J.D.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 
LL.D.,  Universidad  Pontificia  Bolivariana 

NANCE,  CARRIELLA 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  1995 
B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
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NANCE,  LEONARD  L. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  1989 
University  Adviser  on  Diversity  Issues 
Dean  of  First  Year  Studies,  2005 
B.A.,  University  of  West  Florida 
M.A.,  Duke  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

NG,  STEPHEN  " 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  2002 
B.A.,  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong 

M.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
D.M.,  Indiana  University 

NICHOLSON,  CAROLYN  Y. 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Chair, 

2000 

B.A.,  Wingate  College 

M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University 

NOONAN-KLIMA,  BRIGID 
Associate  Professor  of  Counselor  Education 
and  Chair,  2003 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland  University 
College 

A.G.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park 

NYLEN,  WILLIAM  R. 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chair,  1992 
B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkelev 
M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  School  ol  Advanced 
International  Studies 
M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University 

O'CONNOR-FELMAN,  MARLEEN+++ 

Professor  of  I, uv.  1988 
B.S.,  DePaul  University 
J.D.,  Duke  Universit) 

OLIPHANT,  GARY  ( 
Associate  Professor  of  Da  is  ion  and 
Information  Sciences,  1995 
B.A.,  California  State  College 
M.Ed.,  California  University  ot 
Pennsylvania 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Honda  State 
University 


OLIPHANT,  REBECCA 
Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  1996 
Co-Director,  Summer  Innsbruck  Program 
B.A.,  California  State  College 
M.Ed.,  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

O'NEILL,  MEGAN 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  1999 
Director,  First-  Year  English  Program 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  Washington 
University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

PAINTER,  NOEL 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1999 
Associate  Dean,  School  of  Music,  2007 
B.M.,  Furman  University 
M.A.,  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music 

PALMER,  EDIT 
Lecturer  in  Music,  1997 
B.A.,  California  State  Polytechnic 
University,  Pomona 
M.F.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

PALMER,  JASON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  2008 
B.A.,  University  of  Virginia 
J.D.,  The  George  Washington  University 
National  Law  Center 

PEARSON,  JOHN  H." 
Professor  of  English,  1988 
B.A.,  Eckerd  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

PEPPERS-BATES,  SUSAN  M.* 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  2001 
B.A.,  Davidson  College 
MA,  Ph.D.,  University  or  Pennsylvania 

PERRY,  AD RIENNEM. 

I  isttnig  Associate  Professor  of  Teacher 

Education,  I1)')! 

B.S.,  State  University  of  Oswego 

M.A.,  Columbia  University  Teachers 

College.  New  York 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
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PICCARD,  ANN  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  1999 
BA.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

PIECHURA-COUTURE,  KATHYJO* 
Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  1993 
B.S.,  Eastern  Michigan  University 
MA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida 

PLANTE,  DANIEL 
Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science, 
1997 

B.S.,  Marlboro  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

PODGOR,  ELLEN  S. 
Professor  of  Law,  2005 
Associate  Dean  of  Faculty  Development  and 
Electronic  Education,  2006 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University 
J.D.,  Indiana  University  at  Indianapolis 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
LL.M.,  Temple  University 

POETER,  ELISABETH** 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1995 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  Davis 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

POLLOCK,  MARY  R. 
Professor  of  English,  1985 
B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 
M.A.,  Texas  A  &  I  University 
Ph.D.,  University  ofTexas  at  Austin 

POWELL,  MARK 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  2008 
B.A.,  The  Citadel 

M.F.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
M.A.R.,  Yale  Divinity  School 

PRICE,  HARRY  L. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2001 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago 


PULAPAKA,  HARI+++ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  2000 
B.S.,  University  of  Bombay  (Saint  Xavier's 
College) 

M.S.,  George  Mason  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

QUEEN-SUTHERLAND,  KANDY 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1991 
Sam  R.  Marks  Chair  of  Religion,  2005 
B.S.,  Winthrop  College 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

RADLEY,  GAIL 
Sullivan  Lecturer  in  English,  1998 
B.A.,  Mary  Baldwin  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 

RADWAN,  THERESA  J.  PULLEY 
Professor  of  Law,  2001 
Senior  Associate  Dean  of  Academics,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  Dayton 
J.D.,  College  of  William  &  Mary, 
Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law 

RAINES,  ALAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  2006 
B.  M.,  Valparaiso  University 
M.M.,  D.M.A.,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles 

RASP,  JOHN 
Associate  Professor  of  Decision  and 
Information  Science,  1989 
B.S.,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of 
Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

REDDISH,  MITCHELL  G. 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Chair, 
1983 

O.  L.  Walker  Chair  of  Christian  Studies, 
2000 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 
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REITER,  KIMBERLYD.  S. 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  1990 
B.A.,  Muskingum  College 
M.A.,  Kent  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

RICKMAN,  MICHAEL  L. 
Professor  of  Music,  1983 
B.M.  and  Performance  Certificate,  Mars 
Hill  College 

M.M.,  D.M.A.,  North  Texas  State 
University 

RIGGS,  KEVIN 
Professor  of  Physics,  1987 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin — River  Falls 
M.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

ROACH,  LEILA  F. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Counselor  Education, 
2005 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
M.Ed.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

ROBERTS,  MATTHEW 
Associate  Professor  of  Digital  Arts,  2001 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

ROBINSON,  STEPHEN  A. 
Professor  of  Music,  1985 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

ROSE,  CHARLES  H.  Ill 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2005 
Director,  Center  for  Excellence  in  Advocacy 
B.A.,  Indiana  University  South  Bend 
J.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School 

ROSSI-KEEN,  DANIEL 
Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies,  2008 
B.A.,  Grove  City  College 
M.A.,  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
M.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 


RUST,  JOSHUA 
Assistant  Professor  ofPhibsophy  2007 
B.A.,  University  of  California — Berkeley 
M.Sc,  London  School  of  Economics 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California — Riverside 

RYAN,  SUSAN  M. 
Professor  and  Associate  Director  of  the 
duPont-Ball  Library,  1989 
B.S.,  M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.L.S.,  University  of  California — Los 
Angeles 

SAPP,  D.  GREGORY 
Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  2006 
Hal  S.  Marchman  Chair  of  Civic  and  Social 
Responsibility,  2006 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.Div,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

SCHEINER,  JAMES  H. 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  2004 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Washington  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

SCHMIDT,  DAVID  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1986 
B.M.,  B.M.E.,  Baylor  University 
M.M.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 

SCHMITT,  JULIA 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts,  2004 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University 

SCHORR,  JOHN  K. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
1975 

Director  of  the  Stetson  Institute  of  Social 
Research 

B.A.,  Harrwick  College 
M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 
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SCHRAGER,  MATTHEW 
Assistant  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science,  2009 
B.A.,  Grinnell  College 
M.S.,  Indiana  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

SCHULTHEIS,  ALICIA  S.*** 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  2002 
B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

SCHUWERK,  TARA 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication  Studies,  2008 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Central  Florida 
Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

SCULLY,  JUDITH 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  2008 

B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

J.D.,  The  George  Washington  University, 

National  Law  Center 

SEIGEL,  MICHAEL  L. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  2008 
A.B.,  Princeton  University 
J.D.,  Harvard  Law  School 

SHEN,  YINGTAO  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  2008 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Huazhong  University  of 
Science  and  Technology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Alberta 

SHULER,  KEVIN 
Senior  Military  Science  Instructor,  2009 

SITLER,  ROBERT  K.* 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1994 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Kent  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

SKELTON,  MICHELE 

Associate  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science  and  Chair,  1993 
Chair,  Sport  Management 
B.S.,  Stetson  University 
M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 


SMALL,  ANN  R. 
Professor  of  Music,  1983 
B.M.E.,  Wheaton  College 
M.Ed.,  Auburn  University 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

SMITH,  WM.  REECE,  JR. 
Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer,  College 
of  Law,  1991 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 
LL.D.  (Hon.),  Stetson  University 

SNOOK,  LORI 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  1992 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

STAHL,  PEGGY 
Lecturer  in  Management  and  International 
Business,  2007 
B.A.,  Pepperdine  University 
M.S.,  David  Lipscomb  University 

STEEVES,  PAUL  D. 
Professor  of  History,  1972 
B.A.,  Washington  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

STOCK,  DAVID  A. 
Professor  of  Biology,  1970 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

University 

STRYKER,  JUDSON  P. 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Chair,  1976 
Eugene  M.  Lynn  Chair,  1993 
Associate  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  2001 
B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State  University 
C.PA. 

SURYNT,  NANCYS. 
Lecturer  in  Decision  and  Information 
Sciences,  1989 

B.B.A.,  Georgia  State  University 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
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SURYNT,  THEODORE  J. 
Professor  of  Decision  and  Information 
Sciences,  1983 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  1997 
B.B.A.,  Temple  University 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University 

SUTHERLAND,  D.  DIXON 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1991 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics 
B.A.,  Samford  University 
M.Div.,Th.M.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

SWINFORD,  RYAN 
Senior  Military  Science  Instructor,  2008 

TAFT.HARRYJ. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  1975 
B.G.S.,  Rollins  College 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
C.P.A. 

TANEJA,  LEENAA. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  2005 
B.A.,  McGill  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington 
University 

THALER,  JAMES  D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Administration,  2000 

Associate  Director  of  Graduate  Business 

Programs 

B.S.,  Centre  College 

M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Stetson  University 

THANASIU,  PAGE 

Visiting  Professor  ofCounsebr  Education, 

2008 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Central 

Florida 

THAVER,  RANJINI  L." 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Chair, 
1992 

B.A.,  University  of  Durban-Westville 
B.A.,  University  of  Cape  Town 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 


THORNE,  BETTY 
Professor  of  Information  Sciences,  1980 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  School  of 
Business  Administration 
B.S.,  Geneva  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

THURMAN,  RUTH  FLEET 
Professor  of  Daw,  1975 
B.A.,  Smith  College 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 
LL.M.,  Columbia  University 

TICHENOR,JOHNM. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Information  Sciences, 
2005 

Director  of  Institutional  Research  and 
University  Registrar 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

TICHENOR,  MERCEDES 
Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  1996 
B.A.,  Baylor  University 
M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
Ed.D.,  Peabody  College  of  Vanderbilt 
University 

TOBLER,  CHRIS 
Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  2007 
B.A.,  Boston  College 
M.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arkansas 

TOUCHTON,  DEBRA 
Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
2000 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Florida 

TRAMMELL,  REBECCA  S. 

Law  Library  Director  and  Associate  Professor 

of  Law,  2006 

B.A.,  Lindenwood  University 

M.L.S.,  Dominican  University 

J.D.,  University  of  Denver  College  of  Law 

VAULfiON,  FLORIAN 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  2008 

B.A.,  Universite  Rennes  II,  France 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
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VAUGHAN,  STEPHANIE  A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Skills,  1996 
Moot  Court  Adviser,  1996 
Associate  Director  of  International  Programs, 
College  of  Law,  2007 
BA.,  University  of  Alabama 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

VEDDER,  CHARLES  B. 
Senior  Professor  of  Sociology,  1974 
BA.,  Lawrence  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

VENZKE,  MARGARET  L. 
Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Chair, 
1992 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Western 
Maryland  College 
M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University 

VIRELLLLOUISJ.  Ill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2007 

B.S.E.,  Duke  University 

M.S.E.,  J.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

VOGE,  JOSEPH 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science,  2007 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  South  Alabama 

VOGEL,  THOMAS 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  2008 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Central 
Florida 

VOSBURG,  NANCY 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Chair,  1987 
B.A.,  Simpson  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

WALD,JEAN 
Assistant  Professor  and  Music  Librarian, 
1999 

B.M.E.,  West  Virginia  University 
M.M.,  Butler  University 
M.L.S.,  Indiana  University 


WATERS,  SALLY  G. 
Reference  Librarian  and  Adjunct  Professor, 
College  of  Law,  1982 
B.A.,  J.D.,  M.L.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina 

WATTS,  REBECCA  B. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies,  2005 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Clemson  University 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University 

WEI,  ZHIPING 
Fulbright  Language  Teaching  Assistant, 
2008 

B.A.,  Jilin  Normal  University 
M.A.,  Jilin  University,  China 

WEST,  JEAN  O. 
Professor  of  Music,  1985 
Dean,  School  of  Music,  2007 
B.M.Ed.,  James  Madison  University 
M.A.,  D.M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

WILSON,  DARRYL  C. 
Professor  of  Law,  1994 
Co-Director,  Institute  for  Caribbean  Law 
and  Policy 

B.B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Southern  Methodist 
University 

J.D.,  University  of  Florida 
LL.M.,  John  Marshall  Law  School 

WILSON,  MATTHEW 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sport 
Management,  2008 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Georgia  Southern  University 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

WITEK,  JOSEPH 
Professor  of  English,  1989 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  English 
B.A.,  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

WITEK,  THERESE  D. 
Professor  of  English,  1989 
Art  and  Melissa  Sullivan  Chair  in  Creative 
Writing,  2005 
B.S.,  MA,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
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WOLEK,  NATHAN  E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  2005 
B.M.,  Stetson  University 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

WOOD,  RICHARD  H.,  JR. 
Senior  Professor  of  Economics,  1970 
B.A.,  Antioch  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

WORK,  KIRSTEN 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  2000 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
M.S.,  University  of  Washington 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

YANG,  BENHUA 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  2008 
B.A.,  Qingdao  University,  China 
M.A.,  Fudan  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University 

YORK,  JOHN 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2007 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
B.A.,  University  of  Wyoming 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

ZIERDT,  CANDACE 
Professor  of  Law,  2005 
B.A.,J.D.,  University  of  Kansas 
LL.M.,  Temple  University 

*Sabbatical  Fall  Semester  2008 
"Sabbatical  Spring  Semester  2009 
***Sabbatical  Academic  Year  2008-2009 
****Sabbatical  Leave  Summers  2008/2009 
+++Leave  of  Absence  2008-2009 
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EMERITI  PROFESSORS 
2008-2009 


ALLISON,  THOMAS  E. 

Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  1985-2008 

ARNOLD,  RUTH  C. 

Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus, 
1969-1993 

BARNETT,  STEPHEN 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Emeritus,  1987- 
2007 

BEAR,  F.  THOMAS 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus, 
1982-2000 

BEILER,  THEODORE  W. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus, 
1963-1989 

BERRY,  HERTHAA. 

Professor  of  Foreign  Languages,  Emeritus, 
1974-1995 

BOOTH,  JOHN  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus, 
1973-1991 


DILLON,  RICHARD  T. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  Emeritus, 
1957-1981 

ELEAZER,  WILLIAM  R. 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus, 
1979-1999 

EVERETT,  KENNETH  G. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus, 
1969-2003 

FANT,  CLYDE  E. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  Emeritus, 
1985-2000 

FERRARA,  WILLIAM  L. 

Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus, 
1989-2000 

FORT,  ROBERT  E.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  1965-1994 

GARBER,  HARRY  D.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Management,  Emeritus, 
1972-1990 


BOYD,  G.  MICHAEL 

Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus, 
1980-2005 

CHAUVIN,  ROBERT  S. 

Professor  of  Geography,  Emeritus, 
1950-1992 


GILL,  DONALD  G. 

Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus, 
1985-1991 

GILLESPIE,  ANNETTE  W 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science,  Emeritus,  1968-1992 


COFFEE,  JAMES  M. 

Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus, 
1975-1985 

COOLIDGE,  EDWIN  C 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus, 
1961-1995 

COUCH,  DUNCAN 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  1989-2006 

DELAP,  JAMES  H. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus, 
1962-1996 


GILLESPIE,  E.  BRYAN 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  1966-1995 

HAGUE,  JOHN 

Professor  of  American  Studies,  Emeritus, 
1955-1992 

HOOD,  GEORGE  WILSON 

Professor  of  Counselor  Education, 
Emeritus,  1950-1991 

JENKINS,  JANICE 

Professor  of  Music  and  Librarian, 
Emeritus,  1959-1993 
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JENKINS,  PAUL  R.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  1956-1993 

KLETZING,  DENNIS  K. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus, 
1974-2000 

KNAPP,  FRANCIS  M. 

Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus,  1983-1993 

LANGSTON,  PAULT. 

Professor  and  Dean  of  Music,  Emeritus, 
1960-1993 

LATIMER,  JEROME  C. 

Professor  of  Law,  1975-2008 

LERRO,  ANTHONY  J. 

Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus, 
1988-2001 


PERKINS,  ROBERT  L. 

Senior  Research  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Emeritus,  1984-2000 

RICH,  MOLLIE 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  1973-2002 

RICH,  ROBERT 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus,  1972-2002 

SMITH,  ELLEN  HURT 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  1977-2003 

SMITH,  ROBERT  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Emeritus,  1977-1994 

SMOTHERMAN,  THURMAN  EDWIN 
Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus, 
1956-1989 


MARKS,  THOMAS  C.  JR. 

Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  1973-2007 

MESSERSMITH,  FRED  I. 

Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus,  1959-1989 

MORLAND,  RICHARD  B. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Emeritus,  1952-1990 

MORRIS,  ANN  ROBERSON 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  1961-1995 

NORMAN,  ELIANE  M. 

Professor  of  Biology  Emeritus,  1970-1996 

NYLEN,  DAVID  W. 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Emeritus, 
1979-1992 

O'KEEFE,  KEVIN  J. 

Professor  of  History,  Emeritus,  1975-2007 

PATTERSON,  MAXINE 

Professor  of  Management,  Emeritus. 
1948-1993 


STONE,  BRADFORD 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Law 
Emeritus,  1974-2006 

SWYGERT,  MICHAEL  I. 

Professor  of  Law  Emeritus,  1979—2006 

WILLIAMS,  GARETH 

Professor  of  Mathematics/Computer 
Science,  Emeritus,  1973-2001 

WOODARD,J.  LAMAR 

Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  and  Law 
Librarian,  Emeritus,  1971-2001 

WOODWARD,  JAMES  E. 

Professor  and  Dean  of  Music,  Emeritus, 
1985-2007 

WRIGHT,  JAMES  C. 

Professor  of  Communication  Studies  and 
Theatre  Arts,  Emeritus,  1965-2004 

WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  W 

Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
Emeritus,  1984-1996 


PEARCE,  RICHARD  W 

Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
Emeritus,  1958-1968,  1984-1999 


WYNN,  MALCOLM  M. 

Professor  of  History  Emeritus.  195 2 -2000 
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COACHING  STAFF 
2008-2009 


ANDERSON,  JEANNIE 
Cheerleading  Coach 

BATAILLE,  VANESSA 

Associate  Head  Softball  Coach 
B.S.,  Winthrop  University 

BOYLE,  JOHN 

Head  Cross  Country  Coach 

B.S.,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 

University 

BRIA,  LYNN 

Head  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
BA.,  University  of  Charleston 
MA.,  Marshall  University 

CARLSON,  CHERYL 
Head  Volleyball  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Virginia 
M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University 

COFFMAN,  JONATHAN 

Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

DUNN,  PETE 

Head  Baseball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Georgia  Southern 

FLECK,  LOGAN 

Head  Men's  Soccer  Coach 

B.S.,  Old  Dominion  University 

GRIFFIN,  FRANK 
Head  Softball  Coach 
B.A.,  B.S.,  Winthrop  University 

GUTHRIE,  JOSEPH  A. 

Assistant  Cross  Country  Coach 
B.S.,  George  Mason  University 
M.B.A.,  California  Coastal  University 


JOHNSON,  SAMBA 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.B.A,  Chaminade  University 
M.A.,  Friends  University 

JONES,  BRITTANY 

Assistant  Women's  Soccer  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

KERR,  FLOYD 

Head  Women's  Golf  Coach 

M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

MARKHAM,  LAWRENCE  "MITCH" 
Associate  Head  Baseball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

MULSTAY,  CHRIS 

Assistant  Crew  Coach 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

ORLOWSKI,  JULIE 

Head  Women's  Soccer  Coach 

B.S.,  Florida  International  University 

M.S.,  St.  Thomas  University 

PAYETTE,  J.J. 

Assistant  Softball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

PILOTE,  PIERRE 

Head  Men's  Tennis  Coach, 

Director  of  the  Mandy  Stoll  Tennis  Center 

B.S.,  University  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada 

ROBERTS,  CHRIS 

Assistant  Baseball  Coach 
B.A.,  Florida  State  University 

SCHMID,  SASHA 

Head  Women's  Tennis  Coach 

B.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

J.D.,  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law 

SCHUELER,  STEPHANIE 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Iowa 
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SHELBY,  BETTY 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  Greensboro  College 

SINGLETARY,  SEBASTIAN 

Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
BA.,  Stetson  University 

THOMAS,  CHRISTOPHER 

Head  Men's  and  Women's  Crew  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Alabama 


TUCKER,  WYLIE 

Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  MA.,  University  of  Montevallo 

WAUGH,  DEREK 

Head  Men's  Basketball  Coach 

BA.,  Furman  University 

J.D.,  Wake  Forest  University  of  Law 

WEICKEL,  ROBERT  W.,  JR. 
Head  Men's  Golf  Coach 
B.S.,  Springfield  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 


ACADEMIC  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

2008-2009 


H.  DOUGLAS  LEE 

President 

B.A.,  B.D.,Th.M.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  R  BEASLEY 
Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
B.A.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

LINDA  P.  DAVIS 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

B.S.,M.Ed. 

DARBY  DICKERSON 

Vice  President  and  Dean, 
College  of  Law 
BA.,M.A,J.D. 

SALLY  A.  DOWLING 
Vice  President  for  Finance 
B.B.A.,  MAcc,  C.PA. 


DEBORAH  THOMPSON 

Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management 

and  Campus  Life 

B.A.,  M.S. 

GRADY  W.  BALLENGER 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LEONARD  L.  NANCE 
Dean  of  First  Year  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  H.  SCHEINER 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.,  M.B.A,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JEAN  O.  WEST 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

B.M.Ed.,  M.A.,  D.M.A. 
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JEFFREY  P.  ALTIER 
Director  of  Athletics 
B.A.,  M.Ed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 
2008-2009 

COLLEEN  COOPER 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A. 


SUSAN  P.  ANDERSON 
Associate  Vice  President  for  University 
Relations 
B.S. 

DENNIS  ASKINS 
Assistant  Director  of  Facilities  Management, 
College  of  Law 
B.S. 

DIANA  BOTLUK 
Director  of  Research  for  the  National 
Clearinghouse  of  Science,  Technology 
and  the  Law 
J.D. 

JOHN  BRADEN 
Director  of  Professional  Development 
Programs,  Celebration 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

GLENN  BRICKEY,  ATC,  LAT 
Director  of  Sports  Medicine 
B.S.,  M.A. 

DEBORAH  C.  BROWN 
Associate  Vice  President  of  Legal  Affairs  & 
Human  Resources 
B.A.,J.D. 

MARTIN  CARNEY 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
B.A.,  M.S. 

DEBORAH  CASSIDY 
Director  of  Student  Health  Services 
A.D.N. 

RICK  CHRISTENSEN 
Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 
B.S.,  M.S. 

STACY  COLLINS 
Director  of  Academic  Resource  Center 
B.A.,  MA. 


JOHN  F.  COOPER 
Associate  Dean  for  International  and 
Cooperative  Programs  and  Professor  of  Law, 
College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D.,LL.M. 

CHERYL  DOWNS 

Director  of  Media  and  Public 

Communications 

B.A. 

GERALD  EWING 
Director  ofTechnology  Applications 
B.S.,  M.S. 

MICHAEL  FARLEY 
Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Life, 
College  of  Law 
B.S.,  M.S. 

MARIO  FIDANZI 
Family  Enterprise  Center  Director 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 

CATHERINE  K.  FITCH 
Director  of  Career  Development, 
College  of  Law 
A.B. 

CLAUDIA  C.  GATEWOOD 

Director  of  Community  School  of  the  Arts 

RICHARD  GAUGHRAN 

Director  ofTechnology  Services 
B.B.A. 

PAUL  GLEASON 
Director  of  Development  Operations 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A. 

TERRY  GORDON 

Director  of  Risk  Management 
A.S.M. 
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DAV1NA  GOULD 
Director  of  Publications  and  Online 
Communication,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S. 

KAREN  GRIFFIN 
Director  of  Development,  College  of  haw 
B.A.,  Ph.D. 

CHERYL  HAMMOCK 
Director,  University  Counseling  Center 
B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  M.S. 

KATHY  HARDESTY,  C.P.A. 
Director  of  Internal  Audit 
A.A.,  B.B.A. 

DONALD  HOWARD 
Chief  of  Public  Safety,  College  of  Law 
Graduate  of  National  Crime  Institute 
Certificate  of  Security  Administration 

BRIAN  L.JOHNSON 
Bursar 

PATRICIA  R.  JOHNSON 
Executive  Director  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
College  of  Law 
B.S.,  C.P.A. 

THAD  JOSEPH 
Director  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs 
B.A.,J.D. 

ROBIN  KAZMAREK 
Director  of  Career  Services 
B.S.,  MAED 

NANCY  KELSEY 
Assistant  Dean  of  Academic  Records  and 
Registrar,  College  of  Law 

FRANK  KLIM 
Executive  Director  of  Communications, 
College  of  Law 
B.S. 

DUANE  KNECHT 
Associate  Vice  President  for  Facilities 
Management 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 


DANIELLE  LAPRIME 
Director  of  Publications  and 
Communications  Services 
B.A.,  M.A. 

NANCY  LEONARD 
Director  of  International  Programs 
B.A.,  M.A. 

JANET  LYONS 

Director  of  Corporate  and  Foundation 

Relations 

B.S.,  M.A. 

JEFFREY  MARGHEIM 
Associate  Vice  President  for  Finance 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 

STACEY  MATTHEWS 
Director  of  Investments,  Budgets  and  Tax 
Compliance 
B.S.,  M.A. 

ROBERT  (BOB)  L.  MATUSICK 
Director  of  Public  Safety 
B.A. 

MIKE  MEKDECI 
Associate  Vice  President,  Stetson  University 
Center,  Celebration 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

WILLIAM  O'CONNOR 
Director  of  Continuing  Education 
B.S.A.,  M.B.A. 

DANIEL  A.  ORIE 

ChiefTechnobgy  Officer,  College  of  Law 
B.S. 

RUTHANNE  PATZ 
Director  of  Annual  Giving 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A. 

KATHERYN  P  PEARCE 
Director  of  Annual  and  Planned  Giving 
B.A. 
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ROBERT  PENNEY 

Associate  Vice  President  and  Chief 

Technology  Officer 

B.S. 


JAN  USHER 

Senior  Women's  Administrator/ 
Assistant  Athletics  Director  for  Academics 
B.A. 


LOUISE  PETREN 
Director  of  Faculty  Support  Services, 
College  of  Law 

DAVID  C.  RIGSBY 

Manager,  Grounds  and  Sr.  Assistant  Special 

Projects 

B.L.A. 

JEFFERSON  P.  ROGERS 

Director  of  The  Howard  Thurman  Center 

B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D. 

D.Div.  (Hon.),  Stetson  University 

MARY  ANNE  ROGERS 
Executive  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Communications 
B.A. 

PHILIP  SANDON 
Director  of  Academic  Development, 
College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D. 

DANIEL  L.  SCOTT 

Director  of  Special  Programs  Executive 

Passport 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. 

RICHARD  SKEEL 

Senior  Associate  Athletics  Director 
B.A.,  M.Ed. 

JOHN  M.  TICHENOR 

University  Registrar  and  Director 
of  Institutional  Research 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

RINATOVAR 
Dean  of  Students 
B.S.,M.S. 

REBECCA  S.  TRAMMELL 
Law  Library  Director,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,M.L.S.,J.D. 


HENRY  V.VALENTI 
Director  of  Facilities,  College  of  Law 
B.A. 

STEPHANIE  A.  VAUGHAN 
Assistant  Professor  of  Legal  Studies;  Associate 
Director,  Legal  Research  and  Writing;  Moot 
Court  Advisor;  Associate  Director  of 
International  Programs,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D. 

WILLIAM  WELLER 
Executive  Director  of  Operations, 
College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D. 

BRIANNA  WETHERWAX 
Director  of  Conferences  and  Events, 
College  of  Law 
B.A. 

BETTY  WHITEMAN 
Director  of  Human  Resources 

ROBERTO  CAMACHO  ZAPATA 
Program  and  Grant  Compliance  Manager 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 

SUSAN  ZUCKER 
Director  of  Technology  &  Distance 
Education  for  the  National  Clearinghouse 
of  Science,  Technology  and  Law 
B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D. 

LAURA  ZUPPO 

Executive  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,  M.B.A. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  2008-2009 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Steven  G.  Burton,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

S.  Sammy  Cacciatore,  Esq. 
Immediate  Past  Chair 
Melbourne,  FL 

Alexander  Clem,  Esq. 
Orlando,  FL 

Robert  E.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Secretary 
Naples,  FL 

Frederick  R.  Dudley,  Esq. 
Tallahassee,  FL 

Bonnie  B.  Foreman 
Executive  Committee 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Leo  J.  Govoni 
Vice  Chair 
Clearwater,  FL 

Richard  A.  Harrison,  Esq. 
Executive  Committee 
Tampa,  FL 

Lawrence  P.  Ingram,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Prakash  I.  Khatri,  Esq. 
North  Potomac,  MD 

Wendy  S.  Loquasto,  Esq. 
Tallahassee,  FL 

Joshua  Magidson,  Esq. 
Chair 
Clearwater,  FL 

Bernard  J.  McCabe,  Jr., 
Esq. 
Clearwater,  FL 


Carol  Masio  McGuire, 
Esq. 
Bradenton,  FL 

Luis  Prats,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Arturo  R.  Rios,  Esq. 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Wm.  Reece  Smith,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Gary  R.  Trombley,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Paul  A.  Turk,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Wellington,  FL 

Anne  L.  Weintraub,  Esq. 
Sarasota,  FL 

Robert  G.  Wei  Ion,  Esq. 
Atlanta,  GA 

William  S.  Williams,  Esq. 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL 


EX-OFFICIO 
MEMBERS 

Dr.  H.  Douglas  Lee 
DeLand,  FL 

Darby  Dickerson 
Gulfport,  FL 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Roberts 
Melbourne,  FL 


EMERITUS 
William  F.  Blews,  Esq. 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Thomas  D.  Graves,  Esq. 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 


John  A.  Guyton,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Michael  C.  Maher,  Esq. 
Orlando,  FL 

R.  Michael  McCain 
Tampa,  FL 

Martin  E.  Rice,  Esq. 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Marsha  G.  Rydberg,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Hon.  Susan  F.  Schaerrer 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Christian  D.  Searcy,  Sr., 
Esq. 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL 

Leslie  Reicin  Stein,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Hon.  Raphael  Steinhardt 
Miami,  FL 


HONORARY 
MEMBERS 

Hon.  Susan  C.  Bucklew 
Tampa,  FL 

Hon.  Carol  W  Hunstein 
Atlanta,  GA 

Frederick  B.  Karl,  Esq. 
Tampa,  FL 

Hon.  Elizabeth  A. 
Kovachevich 
Tampa,  FL 

Richard  J.  McKay,  Esq. 
Flowery  Branch,  GA 
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Hon.  Ben  F.  Overton 
Gainesville,  FL 

Hon.  Alexander  L.  Paskay 
Tampa,  FL 

Hon.  Peggy  A.  Quince 
Tallahassee,  FL 


Hon.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

James  C.  Smith,  Esq. 
Tallahassee,  FL 

Matthew  A.  Towery,  Esq. 
Atlanta,  GA 


J.  Ben  Watkins,  Esq. 
Carabelle,  FL 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 
BOARD  OF  ADVISERS  2008-2009 


William  L.  Allen 
Melrose,  Florida 

Gwendolyn 

Azama- Edwards 
Daytona  Beach, 
Florida 

Primrose  E.  Cameron-Hall 
DeLand,  Florida 

Katherine  Phillips  Cobb 
Merritt  Island,  Florida 

Anita  Williams  Cohen 
Hilton  Head  Island, 
South  Carolina 

Christopher  J.  Colwell 
Ormond  Beach, 
Florida 

Christopher  J.  Cowell 
DeLand,  Florida 

Andrew  P.  Daire 
Orlando,  Florida 

George  C.  Edwards  III 
College  Station,  Texas 

Richard  C.  George 
DeLand,  Florida 

John  S.  "Jack"  Gibson 
Smyrna,  Georgia 


Margaret  Neubeck 
Guerrero 
Cocoa  Beach,  Florida 

James  R.  Haskins 

Springfield,  New  Jersey 

Nancy  Wands  Hastings 
Winter  Springs,  Florida 

W  Clay  Henderson 
New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Florida 

Martha  Pollard  Holler 
DeLand,  Florida 

Sally  Sartain  Jane 
Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

James  C.  Lanier 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Gary  R.  Libby,  Chair 
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2009-2010  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


Fall  Term  2009 

(71  class  days— 42  MWFand29  TTH) 
Wednesday,  August  1 2 

Thursday-Friday,  August  13-14 


Saturday,  August  1 5 

Sunday,  August  16 

Monday- Wednesday,  August  17-19 


Thursday,  August  20 
Thursday,  August  27 


Thursday,  September  3 

Monday,  September  7 
Thursday,  Friday  October  8-9 
Friday,  October  9 

Friday,  October  16 

Monday-Friday,  October  19-23 

Monday- Wednesday,  October  26-28 

Monday- Wednesday,  November  2-4 

Thursday,  November  5 

Wednesday,  November  25 
Thursday,  Friday,  November  26-27 
Friday,  December  4 
Saturday-Sunday,  December  5-6 
Monday-Friday,  December  7-1 1 
Thursday,  December  10 

Saturday,  December  1 2 


Thursday,  December  17 


International  Students  Arrive  (Residence  Halls 

open  for  International  Students  ONLY) 

International  Student  Orientation  at  Center  for 

International  Education, 

8:00  a.m- 5:00  p.m. 

Residence  Halls  open  (NEW  STUDENTS  ONLY) 

New  Student  Orientation  Begins 

CONVOCATION  4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Residence  Halls  Open  12:00  Noon 

(RETURNING  STUDENTS) 

Academic  Advising  and  Registration 

New  Student  Registration. 

Activation  of  Registration  by  New  and  Returning 

Students 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

Last  Day  to  ADD  Course  for  Credit 

Last  Day  to  DROP  Course  without  Financial 

Penalty 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  December  Graduation 

Last  Day  to  Change  Meal  Plan  Selection 

Census  Date  -  Last  Day  to  Adjust  Fall  Schedule 

for  Financial  Aid 

LABOR  DAY  (University  Holiday— No  Classes) 

FALL  BREAK 

Mid-term  Grade  Reports  Due  to  Registrar  via 

BannerWeb 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic 

Penalty. 

Academic  Advising  for  Upper-class  Students  for 

Spring  Semester 

Registration  for  Upper-class  Students  for  Spring 

Semester 

Academic  Advising  for  First  Year  Students  for 

Spring  Semester 

Registration  for  First  Year  Students  for  Spring 

Semester 

No  Classes 

THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

CLASSES  END 

Reading  Days 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Final  Grades  for  Graduating  Students  Due  to 

Registrar  via  BannerWeb  by  9:00  a.m. 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate 

Commencement 

Residence  Halls  Close  3:00  p.m.  for  ALL 

STUDENTS 

All  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  by  9:00  a.m. 
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Spring  Term,  2010 

(69  class  days-40  MWF  and  29  TTH) 
Sunday,  January  10 
Monday,  January  1 1 
Tuesday,  January  12 


Monday,  January  1 8 
Tuesday,  January  19 

Tuesday,  January  26 
Wednesday,  February  10 
Monday,  March  1 

Monday- Friday,  March  1-5 
Sunday,  March  7 
Monday,  March  8 
Wednesday,  March  10 

Monday-Friday,  March  22-26 

Tuesday-Thursday,  March  30-April  1 

Friday,  April  2 

Wednesday,  April  28 
Thursday,  April  29 

Friday  -  Wednesday,  April  30-May  5 
Wednesday,  May  5 

Thursday,  May  6 

Friday,  May  7 
Saturday,  May  8 

Monday,  May  17 


Residence  Halls  Open  at  Noon  for  all  Students 

New  Student  Registration 

Activation  of  Registration  by  New  and  Returning 

Students 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY  (University 

Holiday — No  Classes) 

Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Financial 

Penalty 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  May  Graduation 

Last  Day  to  Change  Meal  Plan  Selection 

Last  Day  to  Adjust  Spring  Schedule  without 

Financial  Penalty 

Core  Values  Day — No  Classes;  University-wide 

Events  Scheduled 

Mid-Term  Grade  Reports  Due  to  Registrar  via 

BannerWeb 

Residence  Halls  Close  6:00  p.m. 

SPRING  HOLIDAYS 

Residence  Halls  Open  12:00  noon 

Classes  Resume 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  Without  Academic 

Penalty 

Academic  Advising  for  Summer  Session  and  Fall 

Semester 

Pre-Registration  for  Summer  Session  and  Fall 

Semester 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (University  Holiday— No 

Classes) 

CLASSES  END 

Reading  Day  and  Thursday  Evening  Course  Final 

Exams 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Residence  Halls  Close  6:00  p.m.  (except  for  those 

students  participating  in  Commencement) 

Final  Grades  for  Graduating  Students  Due  to 

Registrar  via  BannerWeb  by  9:00  a.m. 

Baccalaureate 

Undergraduate  &  Graduate  Commencement 

Academic  Year  Leases  End  &  Residence  Halls 

close  at  5pm 

Grades  for  All  students  Due  to  Registrar  via 

BannerWeb  by  9:00  a.m. 
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Summer  Session,  2010 

(28  class  days) 

Tuesday,  May  1 1  Residence  Halls  Open  12:00  noon 

Session  1  -Wednesday,  May  12 — Thursday,  June  3 

Wednesday,  May  12  Activation  of  Registration  Deadline 

Classes  Begin  for  Session  1 

Thursday,  May  13  Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit 

Monday,  May  17  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Financial 

Penalty  for  Courses  in  Progress 
Friday,  May  21  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic 

Penalty 
Monday,  May  3 1  MEMORIAL  DAY  (University  Holiday— No 

Classes) 
Friday,  June  4  Final  Exams  for  Session  1 

Friday,  June  1 1  Undergraduate  Final  Grades  for  Session  1  Due  to 

Registrar  by  9:00  a.m. 
Wednesday,  July  28  Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer 

Commencement) 

Session  2  -  Monday,  June  7 — Tuesday,  June  29 

Monday,  June  7  Classes  Begin  for  Session  2 

Tuesday,  June  8  Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit 

Thursday,  June  1 0  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Financial 

Penalty  for  Courses  in  Progress 
Thursday,  June  1 7  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic 

Penalty 
Wednesday,  June  30  Final  Exams  for  Session  2 

Monday,  July  5  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  Holiday 

Thursday,  July  8  Undergraduate  Final  Grades  for  Session  2  Due  to 

Registrar  by  9:00  a.m. 
Wednesday,  July  28  Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer 

Commencement) 

Session  3  -Wednesday,  May  12 — Tuesday,  June  29 

Wednesday,  May  12  Activation  of  Registration  Deadline 

Classes  Begin  for  Session  3 
Thursday,  May  1 3  Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit 

Monday,  May  17  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Financial 

Penalty  for  Courses  in  Progress 
Friday,  May  21  Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic 

Penalty 
Monday,  May  3 1  MEMORIAL  DAY  (University  Holiday— No 

Classes) 
Wednesday-Thursdav,  June  30-July  1  Final  Exams  for  Session  3 

Monday,  July  5  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  Holiday 

Thursday,  July  8  Undergraduate  Final  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  via 

BannerWebby9:00a.m. 
Tuesday,  July  27  Graduate  Final  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  by 

9:00  a.m. 
Wednesday,  July  28  Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer 

Commencement) 
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